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Kor? 


Have you ever stopped to think what 
an important part clothing and fashion 
play in your life? Probably everyone in 
your class can remember admiring or 
wanting a new dress, a pair of shoes, a 
coat, or a piece of jewelry within the 

reface past few days. Most of you probably 
spend at least a part of your time look- 
—————— —— ———-———————-—-— ing at store displays and fashion mag- 
azines. And almost everyone enjoys 
the admiration that is inspired by at- 
tractive clothing and a well-groomed 
appearance. 

The story of clothing and fashion is 
as old as the history of civilization. 
Archaeologists and anthropologists 
have found that clothing and decora- 
tion of the body have played a signifi- 
cant role in human cultures since the 
earliest times. Clothing has been im- 
portant since prehistoric times. The 
skins of animals served as clothing dur- 
ing the Old Stone Age, and during the 
New Stone Age weaving came into use. 
The loom, the plow, and the wheel— 
all representing the accomplishments 
of prehistoric man—have often been re- 
ferred to as the tripod of culture. 

In every age of history clothing, 
fashion, and adornments have served 
man’s needs and have expressed the 
mores, the values, and attitudes of so- 
cieties. Modern psychologists have rec- 
ognized that clothing behavior reflects 
not only the ideas and ideals of soci- 
eties but expresses the attitudes or the 
reactions of the individual. 

Clothing not-only fulfills many of 
your physical and psychological needs 
but is also important to the economy 
of the society in which you live. Imag- 
ine how many people were engaged in 
producing the raw materials, design- 
ing, manufacturing, and selling the gar- 
ments that you wear in one day. If you 
are like most people, around ten per- 
cent of your family’s income is spent 
for clothing. And this does not include 
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the amount of money spent for cloth- 
ing care, jewelry, cosmetics, and other 
aids to good appearance and grooming. 

Whether you continue your educa- 
tion or go to work after high school, 
you may be interested in a career that 
has to do with clothing. You may wish 
to teach, to design textiles or clothing, 
or to work in promotion, research, or 
retailing. You can begin now to pre- 
pare for a career in one of these fields. 

A great many girls expect, at least 
during a part of their lives, to be full- 
time homemakers. They look forward 
to assuming the management of a 
home. Management in the home in- 
cludes providing for the clothing needs 
of all the family. As a wife you will 
probably select and purchase almost 
all of your own clothing and some 
articles of clothing for your husband. 
As a mother you will be responsible 
for planning and selecting wardrobes 
for children from the time they are 
inLantsmunt ile they sare mi lmthellm teens: 
You will also be responsible for the 
care and cleaning of your family’s 
clothing. 

As a consumer, you should be well 
informed about clothing. This means 
not only being informed about fashion 
and style but also textiles, clothing con- 
struction, and money management. In 
shopping you should be able to judge 
the quality of a garment, the fabric as 
well as the construction, in order to 
spend your money wisely. 

In addition to knowing about cloth- 
ing selection, you need to know how to 
take care of garments. Proper care of 
clothing extends the life of a wardrobe 
and helps to improve appearance. 

The unit method of clothing con- 
struction can be useful in making many 
of your own garments if you are inter- 
ested in sewing. Making some of your 
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own clothing is not only economical 
but enables you to achieve a better fit 
in some cases and to have a variety of 
styles to suit your particular taste. It 
also provides a creative outlet. Even if 
you do not make any of your own 
clothing, a knowledge of sewing is 
needed to make simple repairs and 
alterations of garments. 

Clothing: A Comprehensive Study 
has been written as a textbook espe- 
cially for high school girls. Its aim will 
be accomplished if it helps you to ful- 
fill your present needs and to prepare 
for your future. 

The author wishes to express appre- 
ciation to the following persons for 
reading the manuscript and offering 
constructive criticism: Mildred Dovey, 
Head of the Home Economics Depart- 
ment, Western Pennsylvania School for 
the Deaf; Pauline Fish, formerly cloth- 
ing teacher, Mt. Lebanon High School; 
Erna Chapman, acting Dean of Home 
Economics, University of Maryland 
(formerly Director of Home Economics, 
District of Columbia Public Schools); 
Mary Carter, Dolores Quinn, and Mary 
Epstein, Drexel Institute of Technol- 
ogy. Sincere appreciation is also ex- 
tended to Catherine Hay, Head of the 
Art Division, Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh, and Doris Myers, Carnegie- 
Mellon University. The author is in- 
debted to Elsie McCune for typing the 
major part of the manuscript and Nancy 
Earnest for assisting with the typing. It 
is impossible to mention the many other 
teachers, librarians, photographers and 
staff members of museums, textile and 
garment manufacturers, and pattern 
companies who contributed in some 
way toward the completion of the text. 
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Generalizations 


In cultures throughout the world, both primt- 
tive and modern, individuals have used 
clothing or body decoration for protection, 
self-expression, group identity, status, and 
ceremonies as well as in attempting to con- 
form to prevailing codes of modesty. 


The study of other cultures past and pres- 
ent gives us greater insight into our own 
forms of adornment. 


People will endure discomfort and severe 
pain in order to follow the dictates of fash- 
ion or to achieve superiority. 


Social and economic conditions and laws of 
a culture are reflected in the clothing be- 
havior of its members. 


There are many theories which 
attempt to explain why man wears 
clothes or decorates his body. One is 
based on the physical need for protec- 
tion from the weather, insects, and 
human enemies. Another theory con- 
siders modesty as the compelling mo- 
tive in man’s use of clothing. Still an- 
other theory maintains that the use of 
clothing and man’s attitudes toward 
dress have a basis in the psychological 
desire for adornment—either for status, 
ceremonial use, group identity, sex at- 
traction, or self-expression. All these 
motivations seem to play important 
roles in explaining the use of clothing 
and adornment. Regardless of the mo- 
tivation, clothing and body adornment 
are found in all cultures. Wherever 
man is found, he uses clothing or 
adornment, and usually both. 

The natural environment in which 
various civilizations developed greatly 
influenced the way people lived, clothed 





themselves, and adorned their bodies. 
Natural resources, communication, and 
transportation affect man’s opportuni- 
ties for improving upon nature. Al- 
though the physical environment was 
a controlling force in primitive socie- 
ties, other factors eventually influenced 
man’s use of clothing. Among the most 
important of these factors were the de- 
velopment of technology, religious and 
social mores, and even laws regulating 
or prescribing the use of clothing and 
adornment. 

Fashion in the Western world, spurred 
by social climate, advanced technology, 
and rising income, has been a powerful 
force behind man’s clothing behavior. 
In the past as well as in the present 
time, people have followed the dictates 
of fashion, either dressing like their 
peers in order to be accepted or dress- 
ing differently to express individuality 
or in order to feel superior. 





Courtesy The American Museum of Natural History 
(above); Courtesy The Christie Brothers Fur Corp. 
(left) 


Primitive man used animal skins for protection. 
Tribesmen who wore the skins of ferocious 
animals were highly revered and achieved 
status. Today the successful provider drapes 
his mate in furs as a status symbol. 


PROTECTION AS MOTIVATION 


Man is one of the weakest animals in 
terms of physical strength. He lacks 
the natural protection that other ani- 
mals have. His skin is easily pierced or 
bruised. Lacking the thick skin or fur 
of other animals, man has had to de- 
pend upon protective covering devised 
by his own ingenuity. This has been an 
important factor in his survival, and 
the need to survive is one of the strong- 
est of all motivating forces. 


PROTECTION FROM THE WEATHER 


In arctic climates, protection from 
the weather certainly provides a strong 
motivation in clothing behavior. In 
such climates it probably did not take 
early man long to perceive that the fur 
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coat that kept animals from freezing 
to death might also help him to sur- 
vive. However, in regions with more 
temperate climates, clothing does not 
always reflect the motive of protection. 
How often have you shivered during 
cold weather to be in fashion or to be 
dressed as your friends were dressed? 

In extremely hot and dry climates, 
people may wear many layers of cloth- 
ing. For example, some nomads of 
Northern Africa wear a number of cot- 
ton garments. Air spaces between these 
layers of light cotton provide insula- 
tion against the heat of the sun and 
protection from its rays. Often native 
porters, who guide safaris over the 
scorching African desert and into the 
jungles, wear extra layers of clothing 
borrowed from white hunters. In the 
cool of the night they sleep without 
clothing. One Tuareg tribe, known as 
the “blue men,” wear robes colored 
with a blue dye which fades onto their 
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Many layers of lightweight 
clothing serve as insulation from 
the hot, dry desert climate. 


Courtesy The Embassy of the 
United Arab Republic 


skins. The dark coloring of this dye 
provides extra protection from the in- 
tense heat of the sun. 

In places with hot humid climates, 
such as parts of Africa, where clothing 
is not needed for protection from the 
weather, natives decorate their bodies 
with ornaments, often as protection 
from the evil spirits. 

In some cases men do not depend on 
clothing for protection, even though 
they live in conditions of extreme heat 
or cold. Their survival is made possible 
by the ability of the human body to ad- 
just to extreme changes in tempera- 
ture. For example, the almost-naked 
aborigines of Central Australia survive 
in temperatures ranging from 125° F. 
to 17° below zero. These natives, for 
whom nature has provided so little, 
protect themselves from the sun by 
seeking the shade of huge rocks and 
from the cold by carrying lighted 
torches. 


Eskimo costumes must serve the important 
need of protection against the intense cold 
of the climate. 


Courtesy Alaska Airlines 


During a voyage around the tip of 
South America, in the first half of the 
nineteenth century, naturalist Charles 
Darwin discovered Ona and Alacaluf 
Indian tribes living without clothing as 
we know it. They held the skin of a 
guanaco (a South American mammal 
somewhat larger than the llama) about 
their grease-covered bodies and shifted 
the skin as the winds changed. Notic- 
ing the snow melting off the apparently 
naked bodies of these natives of Tierra 
del Fuego, Darwin offered them bolts 
of red cloth. Unable to associate the 
cloth with protection, they began tear- 
ing it into strips to tie around their 
ankles, necks, and hips. Later in the 
century, sympathetic missionaries ac- 
quainted these Indians with Western 
customs and clothing. The new gar- 
ments prevented water from running 
off their bodies, and the Indians suf- 
fered from exposure to the cold in their 
damp clothing. Subsequently, pneu- 
monia and tuberculosis almost wiped 
out these Ona and Alacaluf guanaco 
herders who had been given the “pro- 
tection” of clothing. 


PROTECTION FROM INSECTS 
AND LEECHES 


In some tropical regions people have 
been tormented with insects and leeches 
or tiny worms. They have had to learn 
to tolerate these pests or to devise tech- 





Indians of Tierra del Fuego wear only 
the skins of guanacos for protection. 


Courtesy The American Museum 
of Natural History 





In some 


niques for repelling them. 
areas natives plaster their bodies with 
mud, and in other areas they wear 
grass skirts, which work on the same 
principle as a horse’s tail. All too often, 
however, the grass skirts harbor more 


insects than they repel. The Ainu, a 
people of Japan, have used tight trou- 
sers to keep out insects and leeches. 


PROTECTION FROM 
OCCUPATIONAL HAZARDS 


For thousands of years, animal skins 
and leafy vines probably provided early 
man with his only protection from his 
chief occupational hazard—the dangers 
involved in hunting for food. As civili- 
zation developed, man learned how to 
make thread and weave it into fabric. 
By the time of the New Stone Age, a 
kind of cloth was made from the fibers 
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Courtesy The American Museum 
of Natural History 


The Ainu, a people of Japan, have used tight 
trousers to keep out insects and leeches. 


of the flax plant. Later, clothing often 
represented social class or occupation. 
Soldiers wore uniforms and _ special 
protective clothing for fighting, and 
for some occupations it was necessary 
to devise protective garments. But for 
many hundreds of years there was no 
great production of specialized work 
clothing. 

With the rapid growth of industry 
during the nineteenth century, there 
was a great increase in the quantity 
and kinds of protective clothing for 
workers. Special garments intended 
to meet specific needs of the wearer 
were made for sailors of whaling ships, 
miners, agricultural workers, and fac- 
tory workers. As _ technology pro- 
gressed, workers in all types of indus- 
tries began to need special protective 
clothing. Men in public service, such 
as firemen, policemen, and street clean- 
ers, also meeded! protecti ommine tien: 
occupations. 

The hazards of industry and the 
challenge of space travel have increased 
the need for occupational clothing that 
is safe, comfortable, and durable. To- 
day the clothing needed for some in- 
dustries must be able to withstand 
radiation, strong acids, toxic fumes, 
supersonic waves and extremes in tem- 
perature. Some protective garments 
must be static free because a tiny spark 
may cause an explosion; others must 


One of the most extreme forms of protection 
in clothing was plate armor. 


The John Woodman Higgins Armory Incorporated 


be free of lint because the most minute 
lint particle may impair the function- 
ing of a delicate instrument. One indus- 
trial garment made of neoprene-coated 
nylon and aluminized asbestos may cost 
as much as $6,000. 


PROTECTION FROM HUMAN ENEMIES 


While early man was learning to con- 
quer nature and feed himself, he also 
had to develop technological skills in 
order to combat human foes. The need 
to possess fertile fields and sources of 
water caused conflicts and fighting 
among early tribes. Some kind of 
defense was needed against enemy 
weapons; as a result, hide or wicker 
shields and helmets came into use 
long before the age of metals. In the 
absence of metals, Aztec warriors de- 
vised quilted cotton armor nearly an 
inch thick. This armor was soaked in 
brine and covered with layers of feath- 
ers to make it arrow- and javelin-resist- 
ant. The warriors of Greece and Rome 
used metal shields and helmets and 
leather breastplates in warfare. Dur- 
ing the early Middle Ages, knights pro- 
tected themselves with chain mail, but 
as war techniques changed, chain mail 


When Augustus Caesar ruled Rome, soldiers 
wore togas (symbolic of Roman citizenship) 
and protective vests which were called cui- 
rasses. 





The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Gift of the Italian 
Government through Consul-General, Com. Gaetano 
Vecchiotti, 1939 











gave way to plate armor. With the 
introduction of gunpowder, metal ar- 
mor became obsolete. 


Traditionally, war has been  sur- 
rounded by certain degrees of color 
and pageantry. Military uniforms be- 
came so colorful during the American 
Revolutionary War period that the 
wearers were easy targets for attack, 
but during World War I, soldiers’ uni- 
forms were olive drab in color and 
were often camouflaged to blend in 
with the landscape. Clothing for ser- 
vicemen in World War II was designed 
according to climate and terrain in dif- 
ferent combat areas. 


MODESTY AS MOTIVATION 


A very early reference to the concept 
of modesty is recorded in the biblical 
story of Adam and Eve (Genesis 3:7). 
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Hawaiians still wear for festive occasions 
“grass” skirts like those worn throughout 
much of the Pacific island area. 


Courtesy Hawaii Vistors Bureau 


Throughout the development of the 
Judeo-Christian ethic, modesty has been 
associated with the way man dresses, 
speaks, and behaves—his external de- 
corum as governed by the dictates of 
time, place, and person. Some people 
associate modesty with prudery and 
others with decency. 

The standards of modesty vary with 
cultures and social systems as well as 
with changing social conditions. In 
1860, when fashion introduced the 
crinoline, it was considered immodest 
for a woman to show her ankle. But 
in 1960, the bikini bathing suit was 
accepted at many resort areas without 
much comment. The concept of mod- 
esty held by native women of the 
Congo, where nothing may be worn 
above the waist, differs greatly from 
the concept of modesty held by Moslem 
women who cover their entire bodies 
and veil their faces. 

Even though modesty may be the 
result of social conditioning, there are 
few if any societies that do not have 
certain codes or norms regarding mod- 
esty. For example, a few years ago a 
group of African natives were to pre- 
sent a program of dances and chants 
in a Russian theater on a cultural ex- 
change basis. When the Russian spon- 
sor asked the African director to sug- 
gest to the women of the Congo that 


The loincloth, still worn for ceremonial occa- 
sions by Hawaiians, was developed from the 
hip ring and apron, a very ancient kind of 
garment. 


Courtesy Hawaii Visitors Bureau 


they wear some kind of covering above 
the waist, in order to conform to Rus- 
sian standards of modesty, the African 
director replied, “Very well, sir, if in 
return, your group will conform to our 
codes when they come to Africa.” 


PERSONAL ADORNMENT 
AS MOTIVATION 


The desire for body adornment is 
common to all cultures whether it be 
in the form of clothing, ornament, or 
decoration applied directly to the body. 
The means by which man adorns him- 
self depends upon the traditions of 
his culture, the supply of raw materials, 
and the degree to which technology 
and communication have advanced. 

Many clothing psychologists believe 
that the human urge for adornment 
surpasses the physical need for protec- 
tion and the psychological need for 
modesty. Man adorns himself for many 
reasons: status or superiority, cere- 
monial display, group identity, sex at- 
traction, or self-expression. 


STATUS OR SUPERIORITY 


Prehistoric man, returning from the 
hunt, elevated his status by displaying 
his prey over his shoulders. Teeth, 
tusks, and jawbones of animals were 
additional evidences of the hunter's 








In our age of advanced technology, pro- 
tection from occupational hazards is im- 
portant. Astronauts are an example of 
such occupations. 


NASA Photo 








Courtesy United Nations 
Complete veiling is still customary among 
many Moslem women. 


skill. Some North American Indian 
tribes used the scalps of their enemies 
as battle trophies. The headhunters of 
parts of Africa, Oceania, and Ecuador 
shrank or mummified the heads of their 
victims and displayed them. 

The same human urge which moti- 
vated the early hunter to display his 
trophies for a feeling of recognition or 
superiority also motivates the clothing 
behavior of many of us today. Herbert 
Spencer, an English philosopher, sug- 
gested that many practices of the pres- 
ent originated in connection with the 
wearing of trophies. The primitive war- 
rior was admired for his feats of skill 
and was also accorded respect when 
his enemies laid their trophies or prized 
possessions at his feet. This ancient 
custom is said to have been the basis 
for tipping the hat. 
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Whether special recognition is based 
on bravery, intelligence, or feats of 
skill, many people today take pride 
in displaying service stripes, Phi Beta 
Kappa keys, badges, pins, and ribbons 
as symbols of achievement. Achieve- 
ment badges offer strong motivation in 
scouting. 

The Algerian bride who wears her 
dowry around her head and shoulders, 
the society matron elegantly gowned 
and bedecked in jewels and furs, the 
beatnik in antisocial attire—all exem- 
plify the conscious or unconscious use 
of clothing in their desire for recogni- 
tion or superior status. 


CEREMONIAL DISPLAY 


When primitive man wanted to cele- 
brate special ceremonies related to 
birth, puberty, death, the harvest, or 
initiation into certain groups, he 
painted his body and adorned himself 
with feathers and furs. In our own 
society we place particular emphasis 
upon ceremonial dress. Coronations, 
weddings, academic functions, religious 
rites—all attest to the prominent role 
placed upon dress as a means of cere- 
monial display. 


GROUP IDENTITY 


Whereas ceremonial clothing identi- 
fies one with a special occasion, other 
forms of adornment identify one with 
a particular group. In parts of Africa, 
Alaska, and New Zealand a family or 
tribe is recognized by its totem—any 








object which can be tattooed or painted 
on the body. Families descended from 
ancient Scottish clans have special tar- 
tans or plaids. A white cap not only 
identifies the nurse but also indicates 
the hospital in which she obtained her 
training. The habit and headdress not 
only identify the nun but also the reli- 
gious order to which she belongs. The 
need for group identification in school 
is strong. This is one reason why band 
and football uniforms, school sweat- 
ers, blazers, rings, and fraternity pins 
are popular. 


SEX ATTRACTION 


Have you ever noticed how a younger 
brother or sister suddenly begins to 
“spruce up” at a certain age? Do you 
remember the first time you became 
aware of being noticed by a member 
of the opposite sex? It is natural that 
we should want to appear as attractive 


Ceremonial dress originated 
with ancient cultures and 
survives in many of the cere- 
monies of modern societies. 
The Shriners, dressed in Ori- 
ental baggy trousers, turned 
up shoes, and sultan head- 
dresses, parade at one of their 
conventions. 


Courtesy The Pittsburgh Press 





Courtesy The American Museum 
of Natural History 


This Algerian bride wears her complete 
dowry for adornment and status. 


as possible in the presence of our fam- 
ily, friends, members of our own sex, 
and of the opposite sex. 

Some girls, while still in school and 
later when they have started to work, 








will spend a disproportionate amount 
of money on their appearance to im- 
press the opposite sex. When sex at- 
traction becomes the strongest motive 
in clothing selection and behavior, the 
manner of dress is likely to be used 
for erotic appeal and to indicate a 
social need that is otherwise not being 
Met: 


SELF-EXPRESSION 


As well as being used for status, 
ceremonial display, group identity, or 
sex attraction, clothing is used as a 
medium for self-expression in much the 
same way as are music and art. Women 
of the latter part of the Old Stone Age 
laced garments together and trimmed 
them with felt and yarn to create some- 
thing more attractive than a crude ani- 
mal skin. The Seminole Indian women 
of Florida, after acquiring the sewing 
machine, designed beautiful skirts and 
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The tartan, dating from the period 
of Roman occupation of the Brit- 
ish Isles, is a distinguishing badge 
of the Scottish highlander. Banned 
by an act of Parliament in 1746 
and restored after a historic battle 


in 1782, the tartan symbolizes 
bravery and identifies a particular 
clan. 


Courtesy Pipe Band of 
Carnegie-Mellon University 


blouses with rows and rows of rick- 
rack and bias tape. When you make a 
dress, knit a sweater, or assemble a 
costume, you are using clothing to ful- 
fill a need for self-expression. 


PAINFUL FORMS OF ADORNMENT 


In areas all over the world, man has 
painted, tattooed, cut, pierced, muti- 
lated, and destroyed parts of his body 
in the desire for status, group identity, 
and self-expression. Very often such 
means of self-inflicted decoration occur 
where natural fibers are scarce and 
technology is almost unknown. 


PAINTING 


Painting the body, although not a 
painful or permanent form of adorn- 
ment, was probably the forerunner of 
other more lasting forms. Primitive 
hunters and warriors carried jars of 





The Maoris of New Zealand 
developed facial tattooing to a 
fine art. 


National Publicity Studios Photograph 


paint with them on trips away from 
home so that they might prepare for 
ceremonies or renew marks for group 
identity. Paints made from red ochre 
(iron oxide) and white clay, the most 
common of basic ingredients in paints, 
have been used by people all over the 
world. Red and white have survived in 
‘the extensive choices of powder, lip- 
stick, and rouge. 


TATTOOING 


Tattooing consists of injecting a dye 
into the skin in intricate designs. The 
art of tattooing was known in ancient 
Egypt and Assyria. It is practiced in 
many parts of the world, especially sec- 
tions of Africa and Oceania. The Maori 
tribes of New Zealand are noted for 
their fine tattooing. In Borneo, tattoos 
have a religious or ceremonial signifi- 
cance. In the Western world, however, 





tattoos are usually created for purposes 
of adornment, and it is mainly the ad- 
venturer or sailor who displays them. 


CICATRIZATION 


Skin scarring, known as cicatrization, 
involves incising the skin in designs 
and rubbing an irritant, such as ashes 
or grit into the wounds. The result is 
the formation of scar tissue in visible 
and permanent patterns. Although the 
scarification may be performed for 
the purpose of body adornment, it may 
also be the result of a ceremonial or 
religious rite or have been caused by 
surgical treatment. 


PIERCING 


The practice of piercing facial fea- 
tures—nose, lips, and ears—to attach 
or suspend ornamental objects made of 
bone, feathers, shells, wood, animal 
teeth, or metal extends from the most 
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Courtesy The American Museum 
of Natural History 


This woman of the Congo exhibits cica- 
trization and mutilated lips. 


primitive to the most highly civilized 
societies. The ancient Incas of South 
America gradually distended their ear 
lobes to hold discs with diameters up 
to six or eight inches. Exaggerated 
forms of ear distension are found to- 
day in Borneo and among some African 
groups. 

Ear piercing for the purpose of wear- 
ing earrings is a fairly common prac- 
tice throughout the world. Even in our 
own society this form of mutilation 
is often revived as a fad. 

The round discs, called labrets, worn 
in the lips of the Ubangi people have 
earned for them the name “the duck- 
billed people.” Lip mutilation is prac- 
ticed in varying degrees in other parts 
of Africa and among the Botocudo peo- 
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ple of Brazil. In some cultures the nose 
is often pierced for the purpose of 
adornment. This practice is found in 
India, parts of Southeast Asia, Africa, 
South America, and Australia. The nose 
adornment may be a small jewel or 
ring suspended from the septum or, as 
found among the Solomon Islanders, a 
large stick or the tusk of an animal. 


BODY DEFORMATION 


Skull deformation was practiced 
among some Northwest American In- 
dian tribes. The head was bound to 
produce a certain shape. The practice 
of elongating the female skull was fash- 
ionable at one time in ancient Egypt. 
The famous bust of Nefertiti (see page 
27) shows the elliptical head defor- 
mation. Until quite recently it was not 
uncommon for the feet of young Chi- 
nese girls to be bound to inhibit their 
growth. However, this practice is pro- 
hibited in China today. Among the 
Padang people of Southeast Asia, the 
necks of women are gradually extended 
with metal coils from early childhood 
until sometimes they reach twice their 
normal length. 


DESTRUCTION 


Among the peoples of Indonesia, 
teeth were deliberately knocked out or 
filed into points. In Central America 
the highly advanced Mayan Indians 
drilled their teeth and inlaid them with 
jade and turquoise. Until far into the 
twentieth century in our own country, 
many people had gold fillings placed 


where they would show to advantage 
as a symbol of status. 


PHYSICAL AND SOCIAL 
ENVIRONMENT AS MOTIVATION 


Until heated homes and heated auto- 
mobiles became common, physical en- 
vironment had a definite influence upon 
the kinds of clothing worn by people 
of the Western world. During the 
early twentieth century long under- 
wear and heavy woolen suits, dresses, 
and sweaters were winter necessities in 
homes, schoolrooms, and offices. 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


Throughout man’s existence he has 
solved his clothing problems in various 
ways. Where little clothing was needed 
and technology was lacking, he used 
the materials nature provided to adorn 
his body—grasses, bark from trees, and 
seashells. The Indians of Mexico and 
our Southwest used the plumage of 
birds in ceremonies—the eagle, macaw, 
parakeet, and the quetzal with its iri- 
descent feathers. In temperate climates 
man seemed to be more ambitious and 
ingenious. He discovered that wool, 
flax, and cotton could be twisted into 
yarn and woven into cloth. 

When warm clothing was needed 
man used animal skins. The Plains 
Indians of America used buffalo hides 
and deerskins. In the antarctic regions, 
the Yahgan tribes used the skins of 
seals and sea otters. The Ona and Ala- 
caluf Indians used the skin of the gua- 
naco. In Mexico the jaguar was highly 


prized. In areas where larger animals 
were scarce, the skins of squirrels and 
rabbits were sewn together for gar- 
ments. Until the present generation 
the Caribou Eskimos, who inhabit the 
lake fronts west of the Hudson Bay, 
had achieved a level of culture equal to 
about that of man in the early New 
Stone Age. But they have displayed 
great versatility in adapting natural 


resources to the environment. The car- =, 


ibou provided food, its sinews, thread, 
its bones, eyed needles, its intestines, 
raincoats, and its skin, when softened 
by chewing, all outer clothing. 

Man’s physical environment has not 
only provided him with raw materials 
for garments but with motifs for deco- 
rating them. The sun, moon, and stars 
have been favorite motifs with many 
societies. Seashells, sea waves, fish, and 
seaweed have provided motifs for in- 
habitants of seacoasts. Native flowers, 
plants, grasses, animals, trees and 
leaves, birds, and serpents have offered 
no end of inspiration not only to primi- 
tive man but to present-day designers 
of clothing and textiles. 


SUMPTUARY LAWS 


Social stratification has existed in 
almost every society. Sumptuary laws 
(laws regulating personal expenditures 
according to social position) have been 
enacted in some periods by govern- 
ments and churches. Such laws were 
common in Europe and America until 
as late as the eighteenth century, and 
they often attempted to prescribe dress 
for social classes. As feudalism began 
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to disappear and the merchant class 
expanded, it became difficult to enforce 
such laws. Sumptuary laws were passed 
for a number of reasons: 1) to main- 
tain class distinctions; 2) to protect 
morals; 3) to secure revenue; and 4) to 
protect home industries. During the 
peak period of sumptuary legislation in 
Europe and America, at least 472 differ- 
ent laws were passed. Some of these 
laws regulated the kind and amount of 
trimming on dresses, the colors people 
might wear, and the fabrics they might 
use. People devised ways of violating 
laws pertaining to dress. When silks 
were forbidden, people lined their gar- 
ments with silk. When lace was for- 
bidden, they used more lace on their 
underclothing. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


In our previous discussions we have 
observed the social and economic in- 
fluences upon clothing. Where you live 
(in the city, the suburbs, or in the coun- 
try) and the part of the country in 
which you live (New England, the 
South, Midwest, or West) influence 
what you wear. Your activities also 
regulate the number of different cos- 
tumes you need. Family income and 
social position may determine how you 
dress. Where you attend school may 
have a great deal of influence upon 
what you wear. Dress codes in schools 
as well as community standards place 
restrictions on your clothing behavior. 
Your religious beliefs may also influ- 
ence your clothing habits. 

It is good for society in general to 
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establish certain standards or codes of 
dress out of respect for the majority. 
There are always groups who will re- 
sent, in the name of democracy, any 
kind of restriction. However, if every- 
one were allowed to do exactly as he or 
she wished, there would be no order. 
When students adopt antisocial or 
erotic dress, they become obstacles to 
order. In such cases, it is often neces- 
sary for the school administrators to 
exert some form of disciplinary action. 

Recently the president of a large east- 
ern university, concerned about the 
many campus riots, commended his 
22,000 students for their good behavior. 
This gave one small group of students 
an opportunity to protest. Finding lit- 
tle about which to protest, they settled 
upon the issue of dress—protesting 
against the ban on wearing Bermuda 
shorts to dinner. They found little sym- 
pathy from the majority of students. 

Social and economic conditions are 
also important factors in determining 
the choice of clothing and in shaping 
attitudes about dress. These factors 
will be further discussed in the next 
chapter. 


SUMMARY 


Throughout history, the clothing 
worn by man has been influenced by 
climate and geography. In extremely 
hot climates man protected himself 
with kilts or skirts and hats or sun- 
shades made from grasses and the bark 
of trees. In extremely cold climates 
native animal skins ranging from the 





bear and buffalo to the jaguar and 
leopard kept man warm. Only where 
the climate was temperate were the 
processes of spinning and weaving 
developed. 

Clothing as protection against occu- 
pational hazards is of recent origin, 
coinciding with the Industrial Revolu- 
tion and continuing into our space age. 
As science and technology have pro- 
gressed, a complex array of industrial 
clothing has been designed. Man's 
exploration of space has created a need 
for even more complex garments. 

In Western societies modesty in dress 
influenced dress behavior, but the 
norms established by a sense of mod- 
esty keep changing with time and place. 
In every culture man has found satis- 
faction in body adornment. Often the 
desire for decoration has been so 
strong that men have deformed and 
mutilated their bodies, especially where 
natural fibers have been scarce. Nature 
has limited or expanded the materials 
and motifs man has used in creating 
clothing or decoration, providing the 
greatest wealth of natural resources in 
temperate climates. 

As societies became civilized, strati- 
fication became evident, and dress be- 
came a visible means for class identifi- 
cation. Sumptuary laws provided a 
means for class distinctions and 
reached a peak in Europe between 1300 
and 1700. They were also enacted in 
America until the eighteenth century. 
Laws no longer determine what people 
wear, but one’s socioeconomic position 
still has a strong influence upon cloth- 
ing behavior. 


Concepts. Define or use the words below 
in sentences to show your understanding 
of the concepts in this chapter. 


cicatrization motivation 

decency occupational hazard 
environment prudery 

evolution of dress social status 
modesty sumptuary laws 
motif superiority 


GENERALIZATIONS. Make a list of five gen- 
eralizations summing up what you have 
learned from this chapter. Write a para- 
graph about each. 


Discuss. 

1. Social changes that have changed the 
modesty concept in dress. 

2. The extent to which social, economic, 
or religious conventions influence your 
dress and self-adornment. 

3. Ceremonies you have observed in 
which special dress was required. 

4. Some clothing or adornment prac- 
tices today that contribute to discomfort. 

5. Your reaction to school dress codes, 
uniform dress in private or parochial 
schools, uniforms in the armed services. 

6. The various groups mentioned in the 
text—Aztecs, Maoris, American Indians, 
Eskimos, Indians of Tierra del Fuego, etc. 


PROJECTS. 

1. Ona bulletin board arrange a display 
of illustrations showing different forms of 
primitive dress. Type short captions under 
each. Use the public library, museum re- 
productions of photographs, and current 
magazines for your source material. 

2. Make a list of technological advances, 
such as heated homes, which have brought 
about changes in wearing apparel in every- 
day use, in industrial wear, in warfare. 

3. Make up a pictorial scrapbook of 
clothing typical of the following people, 
and discuss why this mode of dress or 
adornment was adopted. 


American Indian Justice of the 


bullfighter Supreme Court 
convict Lawrence of Arabia 
cowboy Nehru 

Eskimo The Pope 
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4. Obtain a copy of Life’s Epic or MAN 
and observe the evolution of dress of 
primitive man. 

5. Assemble illustrations of present day 
protective clothing. Discuss conditions 
which have made such clothing necessary 
as well as technological advances which 
have made such clothing possible. Place 
best clippings in plastic covers for the 
classroom file. 

6. Consult issues of National Geographic 
magazine and make a list of references for 
each of the groups mentioned in this chap- 
ter. Find pictures of each. 
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iffusion of 
natural fibers and 


simple dress forms 


Generalizations 


The rate and kinds of change in clothing pat- 
terns are related to the pace at which a 
culture is changing. 


Present-day progress in clothing technology 
and textiles would not have been possible 
without the curiosity and inventiveness of 
ancient man. 


Ancient man used natural resources avail- 
able to him in fashioning garments from 
animal skins, grasses, tree bark, and finally 
from cloth. 


The discovery that natural fibers might be 
twisted into yarns and the invention of the 
first crude loom laid the foundation for our 
great textile industry. 


Custom, tradition, criticism of industrializa- 
tion, and self-imposed isolation were respon- 
sible for unchanging garment forms in East- 
ern countries. 


Advancements in communication and in- 
creased competition among rising courts in 
Europe stimulated rapid change in European 
garment forms after the Middle Ages. 


Certain forms of dress seem to have 
developed according to climate zones. 
The hip ring and apron originated in 
the tropics where little clothing was 
needed. They developed into the loin- 
cloth and draped garment. Hide put- 
tees and short fitted tunics originated 
in arctic regions where greater protec- 
tion was needed and evolved into trou- 
sers and fitted garments. 

Draped garments and long, fitted, 
girded robes, worn by Greek and Chi- 
nese poets and philosophers, eventually 
became symbolic of upper social 
groups, whereas trousers and fitted tu- 
nics, worn by Assyrian and Mongol 
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raiders, became symbolic of lower so- 
cial groups. 

Some time after the Crusades the 
draped, kimono, and fitted garment 
forms merged to form the basis for 
Western dress. The chemise, draped, 
and kimono dress forms have remained 
the basis for the dress of China, Japan, 
and India until the present century. 

It has been interesting to note that 
spinning and weaving developed in 
temperate zones and paralleled the de- 
velopment of technology and urban life. 
There was no need for woven cloth in 
arctic regions where animal skins were 
plentiful or in tropical regions where 
little clothing was needed. Wool was 
probably the first fiber to be spun and 
woven. Flax culture originated in 
Egypt, the cultivation of cotton in 
India, and sericulture in China. It was 
not until the seventeenth century that 
all the natural fibers were diffused 
throughout Europe. 


EARLY DISCOVERIES AND 
INVENTIONS BASIC TO 
MODERN DRESS 


We should not confuse the terms dis- 
covery and invention. To discover 1s to 
become aware of something which has 
been in existence, such as cotton, wool, 
precious stones, and metals. To invent 
means to create a product or method 
that is entirely new. Methods for felt- 
ing hair fibers, tanning leather, and 
making bark cloth and synthetic fibers 
are inventions. The spinning wheel, cot- 
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ton gin, loom, needle, and sewing ma- 
chine are products of the inventor. 


DISCOVERY AND DIFFUSION OF 
NATURAL FIBERS 


The discovery that nature had pro- 
vided numerous fibers which could be 
twisted into yarn—wool and hair from 
sheep, goats, and camels; cotton from 
plants; flax and hemp from grasses; 
and silk from worms that fed on mul- 
berry leaves—marked an important 
step in man’s social progress. 

Sheep-raising for fiber probably orig- 
inated in Mesopotamia—the area cover- 
ing the valleys of the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates rivers in Southeast Asia known 
as the “Fertile Crescent.’ Wool was 
easy to spin and weave, and wool gar- 
ments were warm and less cumber- 
some than animal skins. From the 
Middle East wool production traveled 
to Rome, where wool was the principal 
fiber for garments for many years. 
From Rome the cultivation of sheep for 
their wool spread to Central Europe 
and the British Isles during Roman 
invasions. 

Flax culture was carried from Egypt 
to Rome and North Africa along Phoe- 
nician trade routes. Charlemagne en- 
couraged linen weaving in France dur- 
ing the 700’s, and between the tenth 
and eighteenth centuries flax was the 
most popular fiber in Europe. When 
the Huguenots were forced to flee from 
France during religious persecutions, 
they carricd the cultivation of flax to 
Belgium, Holland, and Ireland where 


some of the finest linens are produced 
today. 

Cotton was originally native to India, 
the West Indies, Brazil, and Peru. It 
was cultivated in India at least as early 
as 3000 B.C. When Alexander the Great 
fvaded elncdiae( 327-326 8BiC))i he’ re: 
ported having seen “wool growing on 
bushes.” The Saracens and Moors car- 
ried cotton cultivation to North Africa 
and Spain. Several hundred years later 
cotton cultivation reached central Eu- 
nope ite the? carly: 1700's cotton re- 
placed linen as the most important 
commercial fiber. 





USDA Photo 


Looking at the cotton boll it seems 
amazing that man recognized the possi- 
bilities of using this raw material to 
make clothing. 


The cultivation of silk, a secret of the 
Chinese for over two thousand years, 
was carried to Korea in the third cen- 
tury, to the Byzantine Empire in the 


sixth century, and to North Africa and 
Spain by the Moors in the eighth cen- 
tury. The secret reached Italy by way 
of Sicily in the 1100’s, and in the 1600's 
France began to cultivate silkworms. 





USDA Photo 


The cocoon of the silkworm yields a 
fiber that is used to make cloth. 


EARLY ATTEMPTS TO 
FASHION CLOTHES 

Long before spinning and weaving 
came into being, primitive man dis- 
covered that he could fashion a cover- 
ing for his legs and a jacket for his 
body by scraping hides with flint 
knives to remove the hair and by cut- 
ting out sections for garments with the 
same knives. After chewing the hides 
to soften them, he used thongs or nar- 
row strips of hide to hold the garment 
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pieces together. These garments were 
more comfortable and more functional 
than animal skins. However, such soft- 
ened hides became stiff when exposed 
to the rain, so man continued his 
search for a method to keep hides soft 
and preserve them. It was probably 
during the Mesolithic period (about 
8000 B.C.) that man discovered how to 
make hides pliable by rubbing them 
with fat or marrow from bones. Meso- 
lithic man also learned that dung and 
urine preserved the hides indefinitely. 
True tanning with vegetable substances 
containing tannic acid developed later 
among civilizations of Asia and Europe. 

Ancient Asiatic peoples, ancestors of 
the Mongols, developed the technique 
of felting. They crisscrossed hair fibers 
on woven grass mats, moistened the 
fibers, then rolled up and pounded the 
mat until the fibers became felted. 
Except for hides, felt was the first suit- 
able material for garments. 

In the South Pacific, where clothing 
was used more for decoration than pro- 
tection, the Polynesians discovered that 
the fig and paper mulberry trees pro- 
duced a spongy fiber which, when 
pounded, provided cloth. This nonwoven 
cloth, called tapa cloth, was made by 
stripping off the bark of the tree in thin 
layers, placing three layers together at 
right angles over a smooth rock and 
then pounding the substance with 
clubs and mallets. By adding a little oil 
the cloth was made soft and somewhat 
resistant to washing. The artistic tem- 
perament of the South Sea Islanders 
led to embossing designs on the cloth 
with specially cut stones and later to 
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painting motifs from nature on the sur- 
face. Tapa cloth is draped in sarong 
fashion. The fact that tapa cloth is 
somewhat perishable presents no prob- 
lem because a garment length can be 
pounded out and painted in an after- 
noon, and the sarong requires no sew- 
ing. The maguey plant, indigenous to 
Mexico and Central America, provided 
the Indians of these areas with a simi- 
lar bark cloth. 

Man has used flint knives, crude nee- 
dles, and colored yarns to fashion and 
decorate his clothing since very early 
times. Archeologists have uncovered 
eyed needles made of mammoth ivory 
and walrus tusks, crude buttons and 
toggles, and dozens of colored dyes 
stored in hollow bones, dating from the 
latter part of the Old Stone Age (Mag- 
dalenian Age, about 14,000-8000 B.C.). 
Rouge, combs, hair ornaments, and 
cosmetic boxes date from the earliest 
civilizations along the rivers of Asia, 
Egypt, China, and India. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE LOOM 


The loom, the plow, and the wheel 
are frequently referred to as the tripod 
of civilization. The wheel and plow 
were aids in transportation and agri- 
culture. The loom made possible the 
production of woven cloth in quantity. 

The art of weaving evolved when 
man ceased to be a hunter and settled 
down to the life of herder and farmer. 
Needing containers to carry food, he 
used his ingenuity to interlace grasses 
for baskets. The transition from weav- 


These Greek women from about 
the fourth century B.C. are 
shown weaving wool into cloth. 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
Fletcher Fund, 1931 














This Hopi Indian is weav- 
ing on a belt loom. 


Courtesy Chicago Natural 
History Museum 





This model of a weaving shop found in 
an Egyptian tomb shows that weaving 
required a high degree of technical skill 
as early as 2000-1700 B.C. 


The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, Anonymous Gift, 1930 
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ing grasses for baskets to weaving fibers 
for cloth was a natural step in the prog- 
ress of civilization. 

Weaving has paralleled the develop- 
ment of major civilizations all over the 
world, and looms have taken many 
forms. The belt loom, which is still 
used by the Hopi Indians, limited the 
width of cloth. During the Old King- 
dom of Egypt (3200-2300 B.C.) the 
principle of the belt loom was used in 
the royal workrooms. The upright loom 
developed during the later Egyptian 
and early Greek periods of civilization. 
This type of loom has been the basis 
for the development of other hand 
looms in Western and Eastern coun- 
tries. 


This votive figure from Tello Lagash 
(2200 B.C.) shows a garment with fringe 
and exposed right arm—typical of most 
excavated statuettes of this Sumerian 
period. 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
Dick Fund, 1949 





The upright loom has a frame on 
which to stretch the warp yarns, hed- 
dles to hold the warp yarns in place so 
that they can be raised and separated 
to receive the filling yarns, a shuttle to 
carry the filling yarns in and out of the 
warp yarns, and a beater to beat the 
filling yarns in even rows. As the weav- 
ing of wider cloth became possible, the 
width of the garment became associ- 
ated with status. For thousands of 
years these rectangles of cloth were 
draped but not cut and sewn. The inge- 
nuity used in arranging the cloth rec- 
tangle is shown (see page 29). 


EVOLUTION OF SIMPLE GARMENT 
FORMS—CHEMISE, DRAPED 
RECTANGLE, KIMONO 


In order to follow the evolution. of 
the simplest of dress forms—the che- 
mise, draped rectangle, and kimono— 
we shall begin with the early inhabi- 
tants of Mesopotamia and continue 
through the Byzantine period. After 
this time Eastern and Western dress 
traveled different courses. 


CHEMISE AND DRAPED GARMENTS 
OF MESOPOTAMIA 

The Sumerians, whose civilization 
somewhat paralleled the Old Kingdom 
of Egypt, were the earliest inhabitants 
of Mesopotamia. They draped the cloth 
rectangle to resemble an off-shoulder 
chemise. The right arm was free and 
the left arm could be used to pick up 
the open end and wrap it around a 
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baby. Votive figures or small statues of 
priests give us some clue to the dress 
of the Sumerians and indicate that they 
used fringe to decorate their garments. 
Combs, hair ornaments, bandeaux, ear- 
rings, necklaces, bracelets, and cosmetic 
boxes dating from this early period 
have been found in a succession of 
archaeological excavations, indicating 
that the desire for adornment was evi- 
dent. 

The fertile lands of Mesopotamia at- 
tracted invaders and conquerors, and 
periods of peace were short. After the 
Sumerians, the Akkadian Semites, Amo- 
rites, Assyrians, Chaldeans, and Per- 
sians occupied Mesopotamia. As a re- 
sult, dress changed rapidly. The draped 
garment of the Assyrians (about 890 


The garments worn at the time of the 
Babylonian Empire were detailed and 
dignified. This gown shows that the use 
of fringe was continued and embroidery 
was added. 


Cliché des Musées Nationaux 
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The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
Gift of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 1932 


This Assyrian priest (about 890 B.C.) 
wears a knee-length tunic and a heavy 
shawl draped over one shoulder and 
around the hips. Note the use of fringe 
and tassels. 


B.C.) is far more elaborate than that of 
the Greeks at a far later date. 


CHEMISE AND DRAPED GARMENTS 
OF EGYPT 

The Egyptians of the Old Kingdom, 
during which period the pyramids were 
built, lived a peaceful life along the 
Nile in contrast to the inhabitants of 
the Fertile Crescent. Natural protection 


was afforded by the sea and mountains, 
and the threat of invasion was less 
feared. Life during the Old Kingdom 
and into the Middle Kingdom of Egypt 
remained tranquil until the invasion of 
the Hyksos or shepherd kings (1730 
B.C.). The simple tunic and loincloth 
were the principal garments, and venti- 
lated wigs were worn to protect the 
wearer from the intense heat of the 
sun. The wearing of wide jeweled col- 
lars, armlets, bracelets, and anklets 
dates from the Old Kingdom and indi- 
cates that personal adornment was em- 
phasized at this early stage of devel- 
opment. 

Foreign invaders brought changes to 


The loincloth and tunic worn by Myce- 
rinus and his queen (about 2800 B.C., 
Egypt) are typical of the kinds of cloth- 
ing worn by royalty and common peo- 
ple of the time. 


Courtesy Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 








The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
Rogers Fund, 1925 


Queen Nefertiti wears a headdress show- 
ing Asiatic influence. 


Egypt. Simplicity and tranquility gave 
way to a more complex way of life. By 
the time Ikhnaton and his wife Nefer- 
titi came to the throne, around the time 
of the Biblical Exodus, Asiatic infl- 
uences were evident in the draped gar- 
ment and the mitre headdress. The 
cape effect was achieved by pleating a 
rectangle of fine linen, allowing it to 
dry in the sun, and then draping it over 
the shoulders. The apron effect in front 
was achieved by draping a second rec- 
tangle over the tunic in a swathed fash- 
ion and looping the ends. 

Egyptian dress had reached its zenith 
of complexity by the time the youthful 
King Tutankhamen and his queen, 
daughter of Nefertiti, inherited the 
throne. This period in Egyptian history 


Dif, 


is sometimes referred to as Egypt's 
rococo period. 

The Egyptians made important con- 
tributions to our concept of costume 
jewelry. When tomb robbing became 
prevalent in Egypt’s early period, a 
substitute was sought for precious 
gems and metals so that the tombs 
would not be robbed. As a result, the 
science of alchemy developed. Metal 
alloys and colored glass not only re- 
placed gold, silver, amethyst, turquoise, 
and cornelian but provided the work- 
ing classes with attractive and inexpen- 
sive jewelry. Much of the Egyptian 
jewelry has been preserved and may be 
seen in museums. 


SOPHISTICATED GARMENTS 
OF THE CRETANS 


Of all the ancient civilizations, the 
people who inhabited the island of 
Crete were among the most sophisti- 
cated. The Cretans—also referred to 
as Minoans from the name of one of 
their kings, Minos—were probably a 
mixture of Egyptians and Asiatic Hit- 
tites. Most of our information about 
their civilization is from their art. Cre- 
tan wall paintings and art objects dat- 
ing from between 2000 and 1200 B.C. 
indicate that the Cretans were greatly 
interested in the beauties of nature and 
in man’s more peaceful pursuits. They 
were fond of music, dancing, and ath- 
letics. Both men and women partici- 
pated in many kinds of sports. The 
favorite sport of the Cretans was bull- 
leaping. 

Cretan art reveals that the women 
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Courtesy Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


Dating from the sixteenth century B.C. 
the snake goddess pictured wears a 
tiered, full-length garment with a nat- 
ural waistline. 


wore elaborate fitted garments. Artis- 
tic representations of the snake god- 
dess, chief deity of the Cretans, in a 
tiered skirt, short bolero, and elaborate 
coiffure present an interesting example 
of Minoan dress. 

The Cretans were sea traders and it 
is highly possible that their influence 
reached Spain, because Spanish and 
Cretan cultures have anumber of things 
in common—the love of music and 
dancing, the tiered skirt and bolero, 
and bull fighting. The remarkable Cre- 
tan civilization came to an abrupt end 
around 1200 B.C. either because of an 
earthquake or an invasion. 


DRAPED GARMENTS OF THE GREEKS 


The ancient Greeks have passed along 
to us much information about their 
dress in their literature, sculpture, and 
art. They were probably influenced in 
their use of bright colors by Asiatic 
civilizations. Archaeologists believe that 
the weathered statues that decorate the 
Parthenon were originally painted in 
vivid colors. 

Their love of beauty led the Greeks 
to drape wool or linen rectangles in 
many graceful arrangements. The 
Greeks of the mainland, the Dorians, 
wore the Doric chiton with a deep fold 
at the top. The Ionian Greeks who lived 
along the coast of Asia Minor wore the 
Ionic chiton, which was caught at inter- 
vals over the shoulders and arms. Dur- 
ing the Age of Pericles (461-429 B.C.), 
the Ionic chiton was associated with 
the Athenians or intellectuals and the 





DORIC 





Alinari-Art Reference Bureau 


The Charioteer of Delphi is from the 
Bronze Age. The lonic chiton protected 
the driver from wind and mud. 





IONIC 


The sketches show the draping of the Doric and lonic costumes from a rec- 


tangular piece of cloth. 
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Doric chiton with the Spartans or war- 
riors. Both chitons were frequently 
embroidered with motifs from nature 
—the acanthus, laurel, anthemion, hon- 
eysuckle—and with geometric fret pat- 
terns. The short chiton of the Dorian 
fighters and athletes has survived as 
the kilts worn in the ceremonial dress 
of the Greeks today. 


DRAPED GARMENTS OF THE ROMANS 


The Romans did not originate any 
costumes. A question might be why the 
Romans did not originate dress forms. 
They had a high respect for Greek cul- 
ture, and this was perhaps one of the 
reasons why they accepted Greek dress 
forms and Greek gods. They merely 
changed the names of garments and 


Livia, wife of Augustus Caesar, is seen 
here wearing a tiara, stola (tunic), and 
palla (shawl). Note the similarity to gar- 
ments worn by the Tanagra figure. 


Alinari-Art Reference Bureau 
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The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
Gift of Mrs. Saidie Adler May, 1930 


This figure from Tanagra depicts a young 
Greek woman dressed in a chiton (tunic), 
himation (shawl), and headdress—in- 
spired by the tiny umbrellas popular in 
Asia (about third century B.C.). 


elaborated upon the methods of drap- 
ing and decoration that had been devel- 
oped by the Greeks. The Greek chiton 
became the Roman stola, and the Greek 
himation, or cloak, became the Roman 
palla. From the Etruscans, who inhab- 
ited the northern part of the Italian 
peninsula, the Romans borrowed the 
toga. This garment became the symbol 
of Roman citizenship until the second 
century A.D., and the method of drap- 
ing it indicated the status of the wearer. 





The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
Gift of the Italian Government through 
Consul-General, Com. Gaetano Vecchiotti, 1939 


This statue from about 12 B.C. shows 
Augustus Caesar in a toga. The manner 
in which the garment was draped indi- 
cated the status of the wearer. 


Although the charioteer (page 29), 
dating from the Greek Bronze Age, 
shows that military garments were an- 
kle length, the tunic was shortened to 
above the knees during Roman wars. 
Over the kilt-like garment an embossed 
leather vest called a cuirass was worn 
to protect the warrior’s body. During 
the Roman invasions of Great Britain, 
the short tunic or kilt was introduced 
and has remained the dress of the Scot- 
tish highlander. The Scottish tartan 


evolved from the Roman toga. The tar- 
tan, like the toga, could be used both as 
a garment and a blanket. As weaving 
developed, colored yarns were woven 
in various patterns or plaids, and each 
clan was identified by its tartan. 

During the reign of Augustus Caesar 
many Romans were wearing a simple 
kimono garment which originated with 
the Oriental dalmatica. Gradually the 
kimono garment replaced the draped 
rectangle for all classes as we shall see 
in the following discussion. 


KIMONO GARMENTS OF THE 
BYZANTINES 


By the fifth century, barbaric tribes 
had conquered most of Central Europe 
and caused the fall of Rome. The By- 
zantine city Constantinople became the 
hub of three merging cultures—Chi- 
nese, Persian, and Roman. The Oriental 
culture was more visible than the 
Roman as expensive furs, leathers, fab- 
rics embroidered with oriental motifs, 
metals, and gems passed from China 
and Persia through Constantinople on 
the way to Italy and the Mediterranean. 

Between the rule of Justinian (527- 
565) and the beginning of the Crusades 
(1096), Constantinople was the most 
prosperous and sophisticated city in 
the world, surpassing Rome, Baghdad, 
Alexandria, and Cordova in splendor, 
refinements of dress, and manners. In 
the sixth century two Persian monks 
had smuggled silkworms out of China 
in bamboo canes and introduced silk 
culture to Byzantium. Not long after- 
ward, the cultivation and manufacture 
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of silk became the chief source of 
wealth in the Byzantine Empire. 

The kimono or T-shaped garment, 
which had reached Asia Minor from 
China, became known as the dalmatica, 
a garment of dazzling beauty. In its 
more simple form it was the sackcloth 
kimono-sleeve tunic worn in Rome and 
Palestine during the time of Jesus. By 
the third century, Roman emperors 
preferred this more functional garment 
to the cumbersome toga, and thereafter 
it became known as the Roman tunica, 
an elaborately decorated garment which 
indicated the wearer’s status. 

The dalmatica and the Oriental mitre 
became important vestments in the 
Roman and Greek Catholic churches, 
symbolic of one’s position in the cleri- 
cal hierarchy. Byzantine culture not 


only influenced church dress and ritual 
but hastened the Italian Renaissance 
through trade with Italy and cultural 
exchange during the Crusades. 

From Europe’s Middle Ages to the 
present time, dress forms changed rap- 
idly in the Western world. Until re- 
cently dress forms in the East were 
limited to the chemise, draped rec- 
tangle, and kimono garment. In the 
discussion below we shall note why 
Eastern fashions lagged. 


LIMITATIONS OF 
EASTERN DRESS FORMS 


The factors that have kept fashion on 
the move in the Western world—tech- 
nology, competition and striving for 


The figure with the heavily ornamented diadem is Theodora, wife of the Roman 


leader Justinian | (about 523 A.D.). 


Alinari-Art Reference Bureau 


Note the dalmatica and the palla with 
human figures embroidered around the bottom. 





status, increasing prosperity, and speed 
of communication—have not been part 
of Eastern culture. On the other hand, 
the factors that have retarded fashion 
progress have been prevalent—persis- 
tence of custom and tradition, ideal- 
ism, social stratification, extremes in 
wealth and poverty, and_ isolation. 
Some or all these conditions have pre- 
vailed in major Eastern countries, such 
as China, Japan, and India. 


KIMONO OF CHINA 


Ancient traditions and customs have 
made the Chinese resistant to change. 
Ancestor worship, a spirit of idealism, 
and a belief that the Chinese were a 
superior race have influenced Chinese 
philosophy and dress. The Chinese 
looked with disfavor upon the machine 
age and refused to import machine- 
made products. 

The present kimono probably had its 
origins in the kimono-shaped dragon 
robe during China’s Shang _ period 
(1766-1122 B.C.). The dragon symbol- 
ized power and happiness. A kimono 
garment was worn by the philosophers 
Confucius and Mencius during the 
Chou period (1122-256 B.C.). While 
these important philosophers in their 
flowing kimono robes were molding 
Chinese thought, the Greek philoso- 
phers Socrates and Aristotle in their 
girded tunics were determining West- 
ern thought. 

It was during the Chou period that 
the yang-yin concept—frequently used 
in relation to philosophy and dress— 
originated. According to Chinese phi- 





The symbols for yang, the active or male 
element in nature, and yin, the passive 
or female element, are shown above. 
The two concepts represent opposite 
but complementary qualities. 


losophy, the two cosmic forces yang 
(heaven ) and yin (earth) must interact 
in complete harmony if man is to live 
in peace. The symbols are shown in a 
circle so dovetailed as to imply com- 
plete unity. The yang symbol was con- 
sidered the dominant or masculine 
force, and the yin symbol was consid- 
ered the submissive or feminine force. 
We shall meet these terms again in 
Chapter 10 when we discuss appear- 
ance as an expression of personality. 

During the same period that the 
Roman Republic and Empire flourished 
in the West, the Han dynasty (205 B.C.- 
220 A.D.) existed in China. During Han 
rule all candidates for public office were 
required to take civil service examina- 
tions. Successful candidates were per- 
mitted to wear the Mandarin coat or 
“coat of public character.” This gar- 
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ment was styled after the dragon robe, 
with insignia to indicate the wearer's 
civil or military status. The emperor's 
robe was the most elaborate, and only 
the emperor was permitted to have 
nine dragons embroidered on his robe 
in a field of natural motifs. 

A later period in China’s history con- 
tributed to the advent of the Italian 
Renaissance. This was the Mongol dy- 
nasty (1279-1368). After the ruthless 
Mongol invader Genghis Khan swept 
over the Great Wall and conquered 
China, his grandson Kublai Khan be- 
came a successful ruler. He patronized 
literature and the arts and opened the 
doors of China to missionaries and 
traders. At either an earlier or later 


Mongol conquerors introduced turned 
up saucer-like hats and hoof-like cuffs. 
The kimono has survived in Oriental 
dress today. 


Photo from THE COSTUME OF CHINA, 
by George H. Mason (1800) 





period in Chinese history it would have 
been impossible for foreigners like the 
Polos to enjoy such freedom in Cathay 
or ancient China. 

Not only did the Mongols change 
China’s foreign policy, but they also 
influenced Chinese dress. They intro- 
duced shoes with turned-up toes—a 
style that reached Europe during a 
later century and became so exagger- 
ated during the Gothic period that the 
points had to be fastened at the knees. 
The Mongols introduced trousers, worn 
under the short kimono, and this fash- 
ion became prevalent among Chinese 
working classes. Under Mongol influ- 
ence the long flowing kimono sleeve be- 
came close-fitting, with a cuff resem- 
bling a horse’s hoof. 

The fabulous wealth that reached 
Europe during the Mongol rule is indi- 
cated in one of the tales of Marco Polo. 
After spending a number of years in 
the Orient, the three Polos, Marco, his 
father, and his uncle, returned to their 
palace in Venice. Wandering through 
St. Mark’s Square, looking like beggars 
in their dirty baggy garments, they 
were ridiculed and not even recognized 
by their servants. Shortly after their 
return they invited fellow merchants to 
a banquet. Between courses the Polos 
left the table and changed into one ele- 
gant Oriental robe after the other, each 
time slashing the robes and distribut- 
ing the pieces among the guests. The 
climax was reached after the banquet 
when they appeared dressed as_ beg- 
gars. To the astonishment of their 
guests vast quantities of precious stones 
—rubies, sapphires, emeralds, and huge 





diamonds—rolled over the floor as they 
ripped the seams and welts of their gar- 
ments. 

Under the Ming rulers (1368-1644), 
China reverted to her ancient tradi- 
tions, discouraged trade, and concen- 
trated on developing the arts. In 1644, 
a militant group, the Manchus, came 
into power and enforced strict sumptu- 
ary laws. They forced Chinese men to 
shave their heads, except for a queue 
or pigtail, as a symbol of submission. 
However, they respected and accepted 
Ming culture in general and permitted 
Chinese women to continue binding 
their feet. 

The custom of binding the feet is 
said to have originated during the Ming 
rule when the favorite concubine of the 
emperor had such small feet that all 
women of the royal court had their feet 
bound to imitate hers. Manchu women 
envied the Chinese women their bound 
feet, which were symbolic of social 
status, but they did not want to endure 
the discomfort of binding. They devised 
a small sandal on a platform so that 
they might emulate the mincing steps 
of the Chinese women as they walked. 
These chopines, as they were called 
when they reached Europe during the 
Renaissance, were popular with Queen 
Elizabeth, who exaggerated her height 
to appear taller. 

Under Manchu rule (1644-1911), the 
Chinese refused to trade with other 
countries on an exchange basis because 
they considered machine-made _prod- 
ucts inferior. They completely ignored 
the Industrial Revolution. Only Hong 
Kong, ceded to Great Britain in 1842, 


was exposed to Western technological 
progress. With the overthrow of the 
Manchus by Sun Yat-sen in 1911, Chi- 
nese customs began to change slowly, 
but it remained for the Communists to 
exert a dramatic change. 

Although the baggy blue cotton uni- 
forms imposed under communist rule 
were anything but stylish by Western 
standards, they helped to place women 
on an equal status with men, and the 
uniform gave the wearers (most of 
whom came from the poorer classes) a 
feeling of prestige. Cotton is the prin- 
cipal fiber in China for all garments 
because wool is scarce and silk is ex- 
pensive and fragile. The Chinese simply 
add more layers of clothing or padded 
kimonos as the temperature drops to 
protect themselves against the cold. It 
has been said that a doctor in China 
had to remove seventeen layers of 
clothing before he could examine a pa- 
tient. 

Since 1949 China has come into the 
mainstream of civilization, but fashion 
had little meaning for a decade. In the 
1950’s wealthy Chinese women, accus- 
tomed to wearing fine clothes, rebelled 
against the drab dress of the commu- 
nist regime and demanded that more 
emphasis be put upon fine fabrics and 
fashion. In 1957 the government per- 
mitted one of the stores in Peking to 
give a fashion show. The kimono gar- 
ment, with variations in decoration and 
fabric, dominated the showing. Since 
this time, women in urban centers have 
been greatly influenced by Western 
dress through communication with 
Western communist countries. 
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KIMONO OF JAPAN 


The Japanese borrowed much of their 
culture from China, including the ki- 
mono. However, many factors have 
caused the Japanese culture to take a 
different course. The geographical loca- 
tion of Japan with the constant fear of 
earthquakes, tidal waves, and typhoons 
has made life uncertain. This climatic 
instability is even shown in dress and 
housing. Kimonos are basted together 
so that they can be ripped apart for 
washing; homes have very little furni- 
ture and lightweight screen walls that 
can be easily moved. Other factors that 
have retarded change have been the 
idea of the divinity of the emperor, 1m- 
posed isolation, and sumptuary laws. 

The present-day kimono had its ori- 
gin at an age in Japanese history known 
as the Heian period (795-1185). During 
this time, the Fujiwara family ruled 
from behind the emperor’s throne. The 
kimono was the undergarment of the 
exquisite twelve-fold dress. Court life 
was characterized by extravagant dress, 
grandeur, and romance. The splendors 
of Japan nearly equaled those of the 
Byzantine Empire. 

But control of the imperial govern- 
ment gradually passed into the hands 

of a military group, and the first sho- 
gunate—military government— was es- 
tablished. During the Kamakura sho- 
gunate (1192-1333 A.D.), Zen Buddhism 
began to flourish. This austere form of 
Buddhism, peculiar to Japan, empha- 
sized restraint and contemplation. The 
tea ceremony was an outgrowth of Zen 
Buddhism. This ritual is not like after- 
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noon tea in our society. It may take a 
Japanese girl two years to master the 
ceremony, and her dress must be ap- 
propriate for the ritual. Teahouses 
are maintained for the sole purpose of 
the tea ceremony. 

The Ashikaga shogunate (1338-1568 
A.D.) succeeded the Kamakura shogun- 
ate. There was much civil strife and 
destruction during this period, part of 
which is known as the Muromachi pe- 
riod, but the Japanese arts took on new 
forms. The No drama evolved during 
this era. This drama, which is still per- 
formed in Japan today, has no counter- 
part in the Western world. No robes 
and masks are the creations of artists 
and are highly prized possessions. In 
1935, the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
in New York had a display of No robes, 
one of which is illustrated (page 38). 

During the Tokugawa rule (1603- 
1867) the Japanese considered their 
culture so superior to other world cul- 
tures that they isolated themselves 
completely, except for an island out- 
post maintained by the Dutch. In 1853, 
Admiral Perry finally opened the doors 
of Japan. Not long afterward Japanese 
businessmen wore Western dress on 
trips outside Japan, but women were 
reluctant to exchange their kimonos for 
the crinolines and bustles popular in 
the Western world during the latter 
part of the nineteenth century. 

With Japan’s participation in indus- 
try and trade since World War II, her 
traditional costumes began to give way 
to Western fashions. Many men and 
women wear both Japanese and West- 
ern dress depending upon the occasion. 





The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
Purchase, 1935, Joseph Pulitzer bequest 


This emperor’s ceremonial dress or 
“dragon robe” is from the period of the 
Manchus (Ch’ing Dynasty). The emperor 
was permitted to use nine dragons on 
his robe. Note the hoof-like cuffs. 


These Chinese women of the 
late nineteenth century are 
clad in typical Manchu dress. 
The center figure wears the 
Mongol headdress or ‘‘ram’s 
horn.” Note the platform 
shoes. 


Courtesy The American Museum 
of Natural History 





Courtesy Traphagen School of Fashion 


These hand-wrought silver chopines and 
anklets are Arabian. Chopines were 
introduced into Arabia, Africa, and 
Europe during the Middle Ages. 
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Courtesy Tokyo National Museum 


Japan’s Golden Age of Dress” (the Fuji- 
wara period) was characterized by the 
magnificent twelve-fold (twelve layer) 
dress. This garment was so heavy that 
the wearer had difficulty in standing up. 


This exquisite robe (about 1600) was 
one of many inspired by the popular 
No drama and tea ceremony. The No 
drama is still popular in Japan. Use ref- 
erence books to find illustrations of the 
Japanese Kabuki drama. 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
Rogers Fund, 1919 














However, custom still holds that when 
a woman wears a kimono on the street, 
she walks a few paces behind her hus- 
band as a symbol of her former humble 
status. When both are dressed in West- 
ern garments, they walk together to 
symbolize equality. Although most 
women find current Western fashions 
more comfortable than the kimono and 
obi (a broad stiff sash), many men 
change to the kimono after working 
hours. 


DRAPED GARMENTS OF INDIA 


India’s extremes in topography, cli- 
mate, and wealth, as well as her strict 
caste system have had a tremendous 
effect upon dress. Foreign invasions 
have had a direct influence upon dress 
forms. 

Very early in the history of India, at 
a time known as the Vedic period (2000- 
500 B.C.), a caste system developed. 


The haniwa or sculptured figurine dat- 
ing from Japan’s prehistoric period 
shows that the kimono and girdle were 
worn even at this early date in Japan. 


Courtesy Tokyo National Museum 
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The Aryans, a tribe from Asia seeking 
grazing land for their cattle, pushed the 
aborigines of India, the dark-skinned 
Dravidians, farther and farther south. 
Greatly outnumbered by the Dravidians 
and determined to become the domi- 
nant race, the Aryans imposed a strict 
system of stratification. The high priests 
and scholars or Brahmins and the war- 
riors or Kshatriyas, were to become the 
aristocrats and rulers. Those of mixed 
blood were to become farmers, herds- 
men, and merchants; the conquered 
aborigines were to become the servants; 
and the untouchables were left with 
such jobs as digging graves, cleaning 
filth off the streets, and embalming the 
dead. The caste system regulated dress, 
housing, food, marriage, and life in 
general. 

The Aryan conquerors brought the 
rectangular garment or sari from Asia, 
and this became the garment of the 
Hindus. You will note the striking sim- 
ilarity between the Babylonian garment 
of the period of Hammurabi, famous 
for his law codes, and present Indian 
fashions (pages 26 and 40). 

When Buddhism spread into India 
(300 B.C.-232 A.D.) the turban of the 
Middle East became popular. Religious 
groups are identified by the arrange- 
ment of the turban—the Sikhs or the 
militant group of the Punjab, the Par- 
sees or the merchants of Bombay, the 
Hindus or the dominant group of India. 

Moslem invasions also left their mark 
on Indian dress. The Moslems intro- 
duced the billowy pantaloons, three- 
quarter length girded tunic, and the 
custom of veiling the face in the pres- 


ence of strangers. These are the forms 
of dress we think of as harem fashions. 
The wives of the wealthy maharajas of 
Rajput in the Punjab eagerly adopted 
the Turkish costume, but Hindu women 
rejected it. 

During the Mogul Empire, which 
flourished from 1525 until the early 
eighteenth century, there was a great 
deal of trade between India and Euro- 
pean countries. India was exporting 
over two hundred items of dress in- 
cluding some of the most beautiful 
toiles, fine printed cottons, embroidered 
silks and woolens, madras, calico, and 
fine muslins. The cotton fabrics were 
becoming such a threat to the expand- 
ing silk industry of France that Louis 
XIV’s minister of finance, Colbert, 
placed an embargo on imports. Many 
French women preferred Indian cot- 
tons to French silks and woolens, 
which were more expensive and more 
difficult to care for. Smuggling became 
prevalent, and women risked paying 
heavy fines or imprisonment for wear- 
ing Indian toiles. 

Cotton exports began to reach Eng- 
land shortly after the British opened a 
trading post in India in the early 1600’s. 
As cotton became plentiful in England, 
it actually spurred the Industrial Revo- 
lution because it was more easily 
adapted to power spinning and weaving 
than wool, silk, or flax. India became 
very important to the British economy 
until her independence. 

As the time for Indian independence 
approached, toward the mid-twentieth 
century, a spirit of nationalism spread 
over India which affected dress. Gan- 
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Courtesy Government of India Tourist Office 


An example of modern costume for 
women of India is the sari, which is a 
one-piece bordered cloth. 


dhi, respected for his nonviolence and 
dedication to human welfare, advocated 
a return to the simple life. To demon- 
strate his philosophy he discarded his 
Western garments for the sackcloth 
draped dhoti and carried a spinning 
wheel wherever he went. His power of 
persuasion was so great that in one day 
alone women and merchants of Bom- 
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bay burned 150,000 pieces of exquisite 
imported silks at his instruction. 

When Jawaharlal Nehru became 
prime minister, he expressed concern 
about the way women and men slav- 
ishly followed Western fashions. He 
prescribed native dress. He suggested 
that men wear the outfit by which he 
was identified: the sherwani or fitted 
coat reaching to the knees, close-fitting 
trousers, and the overseas cap. Women 
were requested to wear the sari and 
choli (a short fitted blouse long enough 
to cover the midriff). 

Modesty and protection have been 
more important motives behind Indian 
dress than a desire for adornment. Only 
in recent years have young Hindu 
women accepted slacks and sweaters 
for street wear and brief bathing suits 


Prime Minister Nehru, addressing a 
throng of Indians in 1952, wears the 
men’s dress he tried to nationalize. 


United Press Photo 





for beachwear. Shorts and sleeveless 
dresses are still generally looked upon 
with disfavor. 

From this brief discussion we can 
see some of the reasons why Eastern 
dress forms did not progress beyond 
the chemise, draped rectangle, and ki- 
mono garment. Our present means of 
communication are carrying Western 
dress, as a symbol of a progressive 
society, to every nation in the world. 
It is sad, in some ways, to observe that 
costumes which have identified nations 
for centuries are rapidly becoming 
obsolete. 


ORIGIN OF MODERN FABRIC 
AND GARMENT TERMS 


Many of the names for fabrics and 
garments popular today originated cen- 
turies ago in various parts of the world. 
From India have come calico, named 
for the seaport of Calicut where it was 
first made, and madras, after the city 
of the same name. Cotton was called 
“qutun” by the Arabs who first saw the 
fuzzy plant in India. Cashmere takes 
its name from the state of Kashmir, 
where the long, silky hair of the Kash- 
mir goat has been used to produce fine 
woolen shawls. Chintz, a printed cot- 
ton fabric which often has a glazed 
surface, is derived from the Hindi word 
“chint,” meaning “color.” Nainsook, a 
lightweight muslin, comes from the 
Hindi term “nainsukh,” which means 
“a delight to the eye.” Jodhpurs, named 
for the city of Jodhpur, originally re- 
ferred to the close-fitting breeches worn 


by the wealthy maharajas of Rajput. 
The word dungarees stems from the 
Hindi word “‘dungri’’—the coarse fab- 
ric used by the poorer classes of India 
for breeches. The Hindi language has 
also given us the word khaki, meaning 
“dust-colored.” 

Crépe de chine, a fine silk crepe means 
“silk of China” in French. Canton crepe, 
a heavier crepe, was originally made in 
Canton. Gingham is said to have 
stemmed from the Malay word “gin- 
gan,’ meaning “striped.” 

The Near East has bequeathed to the 
modern world such terms as: afghan, 
named for Afghanistan where it was 
first made; damask, named for the city 
of Damascus; and muslin, derived from 
Mosul, the Mesopotamian city where 
the cotton industry flourished. Ancient 
Persia’s contributions to our fabric and 
garment vocabulary are: percale, from 
“‘pargalah,’’ meaninga fine printed mus- 
lin; taffeta, from “‘taftah,” a woven silk 
fabric; seersucker, from “shir-o-shakar,” 
meaning “milk and sugar’; and paja- 
mas, from “paejamah,” a leg garment. 

Many fabric and garment terms orig- 
inated in Europe. Gabardine is from 
the Spanish word “gabardina,” a coarse 
frock. Jersey is named for the island 
off the English coast where it was first 
produced. Cardigan is named for the 
Earl of Cardigan who wore the knitted 
coat-like sweater. Paisley comes from 
the city of the same name in Scotland 
where a soft, colorful woolen cloth was 
first woven in imitiation of the Cash- 
mere shawls. 

The city of Cambrai in France has 
given its name to two fabrics: cambric, 
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a sheer linen, and chambray, which is a 
smooth and closely woven cotton or 
linen with a soft luster. The French 
city of Nimes has lent its name to 
denim a contraction of ‘‘de Nimes,” 
where the heavy twill fabric was first 
woven. Lisle, a strong, fine cotton or 
linen thread, is named for the city of 
Lille, France. From Laon, France comes 
the word lawn, a fine, sheer cotton or 
linen fabric. 

Marquisette is a French word mean- 
ing ‘fabric of the marquis or nobility.” 
Corduroy is said to have originated as 
“corde du roi,” a luxurious silk pile 
fabric reserved for royalty. Mousseline 
de soie (muslin of silk) is a French 
term for silk organdy resembling fine 
Indian muslin. Piqué is from the 
French word “piquer,’ meaning “‘to 
prick.” Voile, meaning veil, originated 
during the Gothic period when fine 
veils were worn with the tall hennins. 


SUMMARY 


Western man’s debt to prehistoric 
man’s ingenuity and the progress of 
ancient civilizations cannot be ignored. 
By the beginning of the Christian cen- 
turies all the natural fibers were in use; 
weaving and embroidery had reached 
a high degree of complexity; dyes and 
cosmetics were plentiful. 

Three dress forms had evolved be- 
fore the Middle Ages—the chemise with 
the Sumerians and early Egyptians, the 
kimono with the Chinese, and the 
draped rectangle with the Assyrians, 
Babylonians, Egyptians, Greeks, Ro- 
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mans, and the inhabitants of India. 
The blouson silhouette originated with 
the short Doric chiton of the Greeks; 
the bolero and tiered skirt with the 
early Cretans; the kilt, draped silhou- 
ette, and vest with the Romans; the 
swathed hipline and cape with the 
Egyptians; pajamas with the Turks; 
and the mitre with the Asians. 

Many familiar words in our clothing 
vocabulary have their origins in lan- 
guages from various parts of the world. 
We are indebted to these countries not 
only for their fabric and garment con- 
tributions but also for the descriptive 
terms which have enriched our own 
language. 


Concepts. Define and use the words below 
in sentences to show your understanding 
of the concepts in this chapter. 


chemise No robe 
chiton obi 
chopines palla 
cornelian sarong 
cuirass tartan 
dalmatica tea ceremony 
dhoti toga 
diffusion toiles 
himation tunic 
indigenous votive figure 
kimono yang-yin 
mitre 


GENERALIZATIONS. Write three paragraphs, 
each developing an important generaliza- 
tion about the content of this chapter. 


DISCUSS. 

1. The origin of garment forms and the 
diffusion of natural fibers using a map. 

2. Contrasts in development of Egyp- 
tian and Mesopotamian dress. 

3. The rectangle as draped by the lon- 
ians, Dorians, and Romans. 

4. Reasons for the development of 
Minoan dress. 





5. The origin of trousers. 

6. The evolution of dress in India as 
compared with that in Japan, indicating 
influences such as geography, religion, 
technology, natural resources. 

7. The importance of weaving to the 
progress of civilization. 

8. The traditional clothing of each of 
the following countries: India, Turkey, 
Egypt, Greece, China, Japan. 

9. One of the following topics as it is 
related to the evolution of clothing: a) 
travels of Marco Polo; b) India’s caste sys- 
tem; c) sumptuary laws in China; d) 
Nehru’s plea for nationalism. 

10. The influence of Byzantine dress 
upon the dress of Roman Catholic and 
Eastern Orthodox clergy. 


PROJECTS. 

1. Demonstrate before the class the 
draping of the toga and the sari. 

2. Compile a list of magazine articles 
on changing customs in Eastern countries. 

3. Add to your fashion scrapbook fash- 
ions from current magazines that indi- 
cate Eastern influences. Annotate with 
explanations of the influences. 

4. Add to your scrapbook clippings 
showing modern Western dress being 
worn in China, Japan, and India. Anno- 
tate with discussions of the traditional 
influences present. Compare these fash- 
ions to those being worn in this country. 

5. Arrange for exchange students in 
your community to talk about contrasts 
in clothing usage between their countries 
and yours. 
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Generalizations 


The fitted garment of the Gothic period 
marked a definite departure from the draped 
garments of the past. 


Because Italy was the main crossroads be- 
tween the Middle East and Europe, she be- 
came the seat of the early Renaissance. 


The fashions of the Florentine court were 
emulated by all the courts of Europe, and 
competition among the several powerful 
courts was keen. 


“The French court was to become the fashion 


center of the world. 


Eighteenth century fashions reached their 
greatest degree of refinement during the 
time of Madame de Pompadour’s influence 
over the French court. 


Clothing is an expression of the moral, so- 
cial, cultural, and political attitudes of a 
culture. 


The evolution of modern Western 
dress begins with the late Middle Ages, 
a period which overlaps the age of feu- 
dalism in central Europe and the early 
Renaissance in Italy. This period in 
history is important to the student of 
dress for a number of reasons: 

1) As early as the eleventh century 
European states were beginning to take 
shape, and by the 1500’s most countries 
had developed national costumes which 
we still see on ceremonial occasions. 

2) The fitted garment came into be- 
ing and the hat replaced the veil as a 
head covering. 

3) Clothing became a more definite 
means of identifying the sexes. 

4) The habits of nuns and priests 
and the vestments of the higher clergy 
of many religious orders had their be- 
ginnings at this time. 


5) Symbolism became important in 
the use of clothing. 

6) The economic basis for the pres- 
ent-day textile industry came into be- 
ing—the factory system, trade fairs, 
merchant leagues, and craft guilds. 

Dress forms evolve gradually, with 
one country after another assuming 
leadership in establishing a new fash- 
ion silhouette. The same general dress 
form prevailed over Europe at different 
periods in history, reaching some areas 
later than others. Not all countries had 
identical dress because of differences 
in the availability of raw materials, cli- 
mate, technological progress, means of 


As late as the first century A.D. Roman 
clothes did little to identify the sexes, as 
this relief sculpture of Claudius and his 
family shows. 


Alinari-Art Reference Bureau 


communication, and social needs. Na- 
ture provided different ideas for decor- 
ative motifs, and sumptuary laws reg- 
ulated dress more in some parts of 
Europe than in others. As we shall see, 
even battles influenced fashions. 


ORIGIN OF FITTED GARMENTS— 
THE GOTHIC SILHOUETTE 


The fitted garments of the late Mid- 
dle Ages marked a definite departure 
from the three earlier forms of dress— 
the chemise, the draped rectangle, and 
the kimono robe. For the first time in 
recorded Western history, men and 
women became definitely identified by 
their dress. For centuries trousers and 
fitted tunics, typical of barbarians, had 
no place in civilized societies. Draped 
and kimono garments were symbols of 





This statuette of Jeanne de Bourbon, wife of 
Charles V of France, shows a costume typical 
of those worn at the turn of the fourteenth 
century—the moyen fashion—fitted tunic with 
jeweled girdle, surcoat, and full gathered skirt. 


Caisse Nationale 
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This statue of Ekkehard and Uta from thirteenth 
century Germany shows the T-shaped garment 
typical of a monk’s attire—a form of the 
Oriental dalmatica. Over her gown Uta wears 
a cape with a rolled collar. 


Art Reference Bureau 





CHAPERONE 


(draped hood 
or turban) 


DOUBLET 


(of double cloth, 
designed after 
metal armor) 
with peplum 


TRUNK HOSE 


(forerunner of 
leotards) 


RETICULATED 
HEADDRESS 


BLIAUT 

(tunic with 
long skirt and 
sleeves) 


TO 


22 


PLASTRON 
(a trimming, 


like a dickey) 


SIDELESS SURCOAT 


(forerunner of 
jumper) 





) 
4 
x 





GOTHIC 
GARMENT FORMS 


The fitted garment originated near the close 
of the medieval period. The garments shown 
on this page are typical of the Gothic period. 
The body-fitting armor of the knight may have 
led to the development of fitted garments. 


EET OOUE 
~——_ WIMPLE 
—— CHINBAND 


prestige, indicating that their wearers 
did no manual labor. The illustration 
of Claudius and his family on page 45 
shows the similarity of dress for both 
sexes and all ages during the Roman 
period. 

The illustration of Ekkehard and Uta 
shows the simple robes and cloak forms 
just before Eastern and Western dress 
forms went their separate ways. The 
charming little chimney piece, the 
statue of Jeanne de Bourbon, shows 
some of the intricacies of cut beginning 
to appear in medieval dress. A number 
of factors influenced medieval dress. 
Chain mail led to the designing of mesh 
hair nets for the reticulated headdress. 
The Oriental veil came to Europe as 
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the wimple, and the chinband was in- 
spired by the helmet of the knight. The 
jumper-like garment evolved from the 
surcoat worn over armor. With the in- 
troduction of fitted garments there was 
a revival of buttonmaking during the 
1200’s. The sketches (page 47) show 
some late medieval or Gothic garment 
forms and indicate the terms used to 
describe them. 

The trend toward the bifurcated gar- 
ment began as wars increased, and the 
long tunics worn during the Bronze Age 
of Greece were no longer functional. 
During the time of Augustus Caesar the 
warrior’s tunic had become a kilt, and 
Roman soldiers had adopted the Asiatic 
custom of wrapping their legs with 
strips of cloth. A semifitted leather vest 
or cuirass protected the body. As the 
age of metals progressed, chain mail 
was worn over the leather garment. 
With improvements in the forging of 
metal, full armor came into being. Al- 
though protected from the weapons of 
war, the knight in armor was so handi- 
capped that he could not mount his 
steed without help, and if he fell off his 
horse he remained helpless until some- 
one came to his rescue. 

The body-fitting armor of the knight 
is believed to have led to the develop- 
ment of the fitted garment. The glaring 
sun on the metal blinded the knight. 
To prevent this a semifitted tunic was 
worn over the armor. This evolved into 
two garments—the bliaut and the sur- 
coat, which was gradually cut away to 
display the under tunic until only sup- 
porting bands were left. 

The Crusaders, almost unrecogniz- 
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able in their metal armor, adopted the 
Islamic custom of decorating garments, 
livery, standards, armor, and equipage 
with heraldic motifs to identify the 
knight with his feudal lord or kingdom. 
The custom has survived to the present 
day in family coats of arms. 

Embroidery work advanced in Eu- 
rope during this period. Ladies in cas- 
tles embellished emblems on the gar- 
ments of their knights, and nuns in 
convents created designs for the elabo- 
rate vestments of the clergy. The pro- 
duction of fine steel needles in Asia 
made the beautiful embroidery stitches 
possible, and Asiatic motifs provided 
inspiration for embroidery designs. 
(The first steel needles to be produced 
in Europe were made in Germany 
about 1370.) During the Middle Ages 
each decorative motif or garment curve 
had a secret meaning—symbolism in 
garments developed to its highest de- 
gree. White became symbolic of purity, 
red of the blood shed by Jesus, and 
black symbolized death. 

Anne of Brittany, wife of Louis XII 
(1498-1515) of France, was the first 
bride to be married in white, breaking 
with the Oriental tradition of red as the 
color of the bridal garment. The bridal 
veil dates from the Asiatic custom of 
veiling the face of the bride until after 
the wedding ceremony to indicate her 
humble status. The wedding ring origi- 
nated when Pope Innocent III, during 
the twelfth century, ruled that a cere- 
monial band must be presented before 
the wedding ceremony could be per- 
formed. 

Tradition and symbolism prevail to- 








Rogers Fund, 1909 


The full skirt and headdress typical of 
women’s dress, and the chaperone (hat), 
doublet, and hose typical of men’s dress 
in the Gothic style are shown in this 
fifteenth century tapestry. 


day in marriage customs—the wearing 
of white as a symbol of virginity (white 
is never worn for a second wedding) 
and a veil as a symbol of submissive- 
ness. Furthermore, to assure happiness 
and good fortune a bride may wear 
“something old, something new, some- 
thing borrowed, something blue, and a 
silver sixpence in her shoe.” 

By the end of the 1400’s the dress sil- 
houette had taken a definite departure 
from Eastern and early medieval dress 
forms. Men were identified by the 
doublet (meaning double cloth) and 
formfitting trunk hose and women by 
the houppelande and hennin. (See pic- 
ture.) Knitting or knotting had been 
an ancient art, and knitted stockings 





Courtesy National Gallery, London 


The Italian merchant Giovanni and _ his 
wife as seen by Dutch painter Jan Van 
Eyck in 1452. Giovanni wears a large 
straw hat and a cloak edged with ermine. 
His wife wears the houppelande. 


were worn under metal armor for 
greater comfort. The short tunic, worn 
over armor, kept its shape but was 
elaborated and given a peplum. Even- 
tually the hose were joined with a gus- 
set to form one garment. (These hose 
were the first leotards.) 

The houppelande, originating in Italy 
during the Renaissance, was carried 
over sea and land routes to Holland 
where more layers of cloth were added 
because of the cold damp climate. The 
French adopted the fashion and added 
the towering headdress or hennin, in- 
spired by the spires of Gothic cathe- 
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drals. French women were more bold 
than the women of Holland or Italy in 
wearing the plunging neckline without 
a filler or guimpe. Isabella of Bavaria, 
wife of Charles VI of France (1380- 
1422), was one of the earliest fashion 
leaders. She is credited with introduc- 
ing the towering headdress, criticized 
for being immodest, and admired for 
having good taste. Only French women 
carried the off-the-face hair style to ex- 
treme by plucking the hair over the 
forehead so that the face had a china- 
egg appearance. 


In the “Portrait of a Lady” we see a 
small cap or coif and a_ beautifully 
woven linen veil that is heavily starched. 
Note the more conservative style of 
filler (guimpe) at the neck. 


Courtesy National Gallery of Art, 
Washington, D.C. 
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The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
The Jules S. Bache Collection, 1949 


A late fifteenth century Flemish painting 
showing garments of the period. 





The economic revolution of the 1400’s 
led to the rapid development of cities 
with factories, trade fairs, and craft 
guilds. There were guilds for furriers, 
dyers, tanners, silk, wool, and linen 
weavers, glovemakers, and metalsmiths. 
The mills of Milan employed 60,000 tex- 
tile workers, Florence 30,000, and Ven- 
ice 16,000. The rapid increase in the 
merchant class helped to destroy feu- 
dalism and to make it difficult to en- 
force sumptuary laws. The dyeing in- 
dustry in Europe was revolutionized 
when a Florentine named Federigo Ori- 
cellari brought back the secret of mak- 
ing purple dye from the Orient. 


THE EARLY RENAISSANCE 
SILHOUETTE 


The early Renaissance silhouette 
emerged from the Gothic with its full 
skirt and fitted bodice. Two factors 
having the greatest influence upon the 
Renaissance silhouette were increased 
trade with the East, which made mer- 
chants wealthy in Italy by providing 
all kinds of luxury goods as status sym- 
bols, and improvements in processing 
and shaping steel, which led to the 
invention of the basquine or corset and 
farthingale or funnel-shaped hoop. 

The high waist of the Gothic garment 
was lowered, and the corset made it 
possible to introduce the pointed stom- 
acher. The skirt was given greater full- 
ness and made bell-shaped with the 
addition of the farthingale. With the 
introduction of the farthingale the long 
train was dropped. The usage of dis- 


playing gorgeous fabrics from the Ori- 
ent led to the V-opening at the front 
of the skirt to reveal the underskirt 
and the long bell-shaped sleeves over 
fitted sleeves were retained from the 
Gothic period. 

During the Gothic period height was 
exaggerated, but as the Renaissance 
continued, width and bulkiness pre- 
vailed, especially in men’s dress. Loose- 
fitting coats with extremely broad 
shoulders and full sleeves replaced the 
fitted doublet with its peplum. Broad 
turbans from the Orient were worn by 
both men and women, and broad-toed 
shoes replaced the pointed shoes of the 
Middle Ages, reaching extremes with 
Henry VIII. Deep square necklines re- 
placed the pointed necklines of the 
Gothic period in women’s dress. 

Spain perfected early Renaissance fe- 
male and male dress silhouettes until 
the garments looked as though they 
had been molded to the figure. In men’s 
garments the padded “peascod belly” 
evolved from the shape of the armor, 
and the firmly padded or bombasted 
trunks of the hose gave the wearer 
greater protection from the sword. 
Spanish trunk hose were called “‘kettle- 
drums.” All kinds of materials, from 
sawdust to old rags, were used for 
stufhing. 

Spain’s Moslem heritage and strict 
adherence to Catholicism emphasized 
modesty in the use of the high neck 
finished with a ruffle. The ruffle, of Ger- 
man origin, led to the wider ruffle or 
the ruff which encircled the neck— 
perhaps symbolic of Spain’s circum- 
navigation of the world. Spanish dress- 
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makers introduced steel stiffeners to 
flatten the bust and eliminate body 
curves. 

Nowhere in Europe were Spain's 
tailors, leather craftsmen, lacemakers, 
and metal craftsmen surpassed. By 
1560 the mills of Toledo alone were em- 
ploying 50,000 textile workers. The 
“Spanish cut” was a prestige symbol. 
One of the earliest books on tailoring 
was published in Spain. Seville became 
the busiest port in the world by mid- 
century, and Spanish was the interna- 
tional language. 


THE ELIZABETHAN AND 
SPANISH INFLUENCE 


Spanish fashions reached England 
during the reign of Mary Tudor. Mary 
was the daughter of Henry VIII by his 
Spanish wife, Catherine of Aragon, and, 
thus, the granddaughter of Isabella and 
Ferdinand. Queen Mary and her suc- 
cessor Queen Elizabeth I wore the 
Spanish ruff, funnel-shaped farthingale, 
and the fan-like standing collar, said to 
have originated with Marie de Médicis, 
wife of Henry IV of France. Spain is 
credited with originating the drum sil- 
houette or the effect that was achieved 
when a sausage-like roll was tied over 
the top of the farthingale. 

Slashing, which was characteristic of 
late sixteenth century dress, provided 
additional means for sumptuous dis- 
play. It was said to have been inspired 
by a battle incident. During the Hun- 
dred Years’ War between France and 
England, a powerful feudal lord, the 
Duke of Burgundy (Charles the Bold), 
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Charles IX (1550-1574), King of France, 
in a typically Spanish costume of the 
period. He is wearing a beret, ruff, 
and doublet with peascod belly, pep- 
lum (a skirt-like section of jacket below 
the waistline), and bombasted (stuffed), 
slashed trunk hose. 


in the late 1400’s engaged his soldiers, 
dressed in elegant silks, against the 
Swiss soldiers who were more prac- 
tically attired. The Swiss won an over- 
whelming victory. They stripped the 
Burgundians of their fine silks and bro- 
cades and pulled the fabrics through 
slashes in their sleeves and trunk hose 
as trophies of war. When the Italian 
artist Michelangelo was asked to de- 
sign a costume for the Swiss guards at 
the Vatican, he used slashing to make 





Courtesy John and Mabel Ringling 
Museum of Art, Sarasota, Florida 


Women’s wear of the mid-sixteenth 
century shows Spanish influence. Princess 
Isabella Clara Eugénie of Spain wears ruff 
and cuffs edged in lace, embroidered 
stomacher, and farthingale. 


color and to commemorate the Swiss 
victory over the Burgundians. 

It is said that as a child Queen Eliza- 
beth I of England was denied pretty 
clothes. The royal governess often com- 
plained about Elizabeth’s scant ward- 
robe. When she became monarch, Eliz- 
abeth made up for any former lack of 
fine clothes. She exaggerated the length 
of the stomacher, the width of the far- 
thingale, and the circumference of the 
ruff. Ruffs became so wide that their 


wearers had to use spoons with long 
handles in order to eat. The farthingale 
became so enormous that at the theater 
wearers had to pay for two seats. Men’s 
trunk hose also became very broad. 
Seats in the houses of Parliament had 
to be made wider to accommodate 
these costumes. In order to appear 
taller, Queen Elizabeth wore Oriental 
chopines with extremely deep platforms, 
imported from Venice. She was so de- 
termined to excel in fashion that she 
forbade anyone to copy any dress of 
hers until it was a year old. However, 
she did not forbid her ladies-in-waiting 
to emulate her sallow complexion. 
Many ladies swallowed ashes, grit, and 
tallow trying to produce a sallow com- 
plexion like that of their queen. 
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Note the German ruffle (late sixteenth 
century) in contrast to the Spanish ruff. 
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The costume of the Beefeater or Yeoman of 
the Guard, bodyguard to the monarch of 
England, dates from the fifteenth century. 
He is dressed in a red tunic, purple facings 
and stripes, and gold lace ornaments. Red 
knee breeches and stockings, flat hat, and ruff 
complete the costume. 


Art Reference Bureau 


EARLY SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
SILHOUETTE—DUTCH INFLUENCE 


Spanish influence began to decline 
after the defeat of the Spanish Armada. 
In 1581 the Dutch declared their inde- 
pendence from Spain, and for a time 
the Dutch were world leaders. This was 
possible because other European coun- 
tries were engaged in wars over trade, 
religion, or boundaries, and were un- 
able to assume leadership. Amsterdam 
replaced Seville as the busiest port in 
the world. 

The Dutch founded the East Indies 
Company, the first great world corpora- 
tion, and established many claims in 
the New World. Dutch interest in the 
fur trade of Hudson Bay led to the 
typically Dutch tall-crowned, wide- 
brimmed beaver hat. 

During the fourteenth century the 
Dutch had sacrificed their wool industry 
to England in a trade agreement, giv- 
ing England a monopoly on wool. For 
a long time this agreement caused the 
Dutch economy to decline. Many weav- 


Courtesy National Portrait Gallery, London 


Queen Elizabeth | is shown in a dress deco- 
rated with precious jewels (about 1592). The 
ruff has been discarded for the standing col- 
lar. Sausage-shaped bolsters hold the dress 
into a drum shape. 





ers fled from the Netherlands to Eng- 
land. However, the fishing industry, 
especially herring, saved the Nether- 
lands from economic failure until other 
industries could be established. When 
the Inquisition was at its height in 
Spain, many Moriscos (Spanish Moors ) 
were driven into Holland. Their skills 
stimulated the Dutch textile industry. 
The production of fine laces, linens, 
leathers, and tapestries soon made up 
for Holland’s loss of the wool indus- 
try. Brussels, Mechlin, and Valen- 
ciennes became noted for their laces; 
Antwerp, Brussels, Bruges, and Arras 
(then a Flemish province) gained re- 
nown for their beautiful tapestries. 
Tapestry-weaving reached perfection in 
Arras. Such seventeenth century Dutch 
and Flemish painters as Rembrandt, 
Hals, Vermeer, and Rubens were also 
becoming known all over Europe. 
Dutch and Flemish paintings (early 
seventeenth century) show a full skirt 
bunched over the hips. The bunched 
effect replaced the farthingale. The 
bunching was repeated in the sleeves. 
The ruff remained in fashion for more 
than half of the seventeenth century. 
The Dutch had become so skilled in 
starching the ruffs that they were send- 
ing these fluted bands, firmly wired to 
“band boxes,” all over Europe. The 
Dutch also adopted the flat collar used 
by the Spanish under the ruff or the 
wide, stiff, flared collar called a golilla. 
French and English cavaliers embel- 
lished their flat collars with embroi- 
dery and lace. The Puritans, rebelling 
against the elaborate dress of the En- 
glish cavaliers, adopted a plain version 


of the golilla. This is the type of collar 
we associate with the attire of our Pil- 
grim forefathers. 

A unique male garment called the 
Rhinegrave or petticoat breeches origi- 
nated in Holland as a fencing outfit and 
became the court dress of Louis XIV in 
France. This was one of the most femi- 
nine garments in the history of men’s 
dress. Its bulky form, with superfluous 
trimming, is associated with the ba- 
roque period in France. It probably orig- 
inated from the dress styles of Dutch 
women who bunched their dresses 
about their hips while working and 


Military garments of French and English 
cavaliers of the seventeenth century are 
similar. Here a French cavalier wears 
a fitted jerkin with a cummerbund, hip 
boots, and gauntlets. 


Anderson-Art Reference Bureau 
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“Bianca Maria Sforza” (1493) by Ambro- 
gio de’ Presdis. A typical hair fashion 
worn by ladies of the aristocracy in the 
earlier half of the fifteenth century— 
buns held in place with crispines or nets 
and heavily jeweled skullcaps. 


Courtesy National Gallery of Art, 
Washington, D.C. 





used some of their fine linens and laces 
for decoration on their Sunday cos- 
tumes. 

The Rhinegrave (Count) of Salm 
wore the costume on a visit to the 
French court, and it appealed to the 
reigning monarch. Charles II of En- 
gland wore the fashion while in exile 
in France and, upon the Stuart restora- 
tion, carried the fashion to England. 
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Wolfe Worldwide Films 


The costume of the Papal Swiss guard 
was designed by Michelangelo in the 
fifteenth century. 


LATER SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
—FRENCH INFLUENCE 


By the last quarter of the seventeenth 
century the Rhinegrave had been ruled 
obsolete by Louis XIV, and in its stead 
he wore the knee-length fitted “Persian 
jacket” or waistcoat and a button vest. 
The “Persian jacket” was similar to the 
coat Nehru established as national 





dress of India. The petticoat breeches 
lost their ruffles and began to resemble 
the knee breeches popular in the eigh- 
teenth century. With this outfit, the 
cravat, forerunner of the modern tie, 
came into popularity. 

The cravat has a long history dating 
from the Roman occupation of England 
when Roman soldiers swathed their 
necks as a protection against the cold 
and damp English weather. The fash- 
ion was revived with French and En- 
glish soldiers and the beaux and dan- 
dies of England. When the Macaroni 
Club was originated in London, its 
members exaggerated the swathed neck 
by using a small cushion over the chest. 
The Macaroni Club reached its peak 
about 1772 when the English influence 
began to spread over Europe. At the 
turn of the century Beau Brummell 
carried the cravat to new heights in 
his position as arbiter of fashions and 
the sartorial arts at popular English 
spas. This is the costume that inspired 
reactionist dress of the incroyables 
after the French Revolution (see page 
64). 

Toward the end of the seventeenth 
century, women’s dress changed from 
the bell silhouette and bateau neck to 
the bustle, train, and high neck. This 
change was due mainly to the influence 
of the conservative Madame de Main- 
tenon, whom Louis XIV married later 
in life. The hip bunching gradually 
moved toward the back to form a bus- 
tle, and the skirt developed a train. The 
new coiffure, the Fontanges, originated 
by chance. The Duchess of Fontanges, 
on a royal riding party, lost her hat and 


“Queen Henrietta Maria with her Dwarf’ 
(1633) by Sir Anthony Van Dyke. The 
wife of Charles | of England is dressed 
in a high-waisted gown, trimmed only 
with gold braid, and a broad-brimmed 
plumed hat typical of cavalier England. 
The ruff has evolved into the embroi- 
dered falling collar. 


Courtesy National Gallery of Art, 
Washington, D.C. 
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her hair became disheveled. She caught 
her hair up and held it in place with a 
garter. Before long, starched fan-like 
arrangements were being used to emu- 
late the coiffure of the Duchess. This 
marked the end of short curls that had 
been so popular with the bateau neck- 
lines of Louis’ earlier period. It was 
the beginning of the upswept hair fash- 
ion that was especially typical of the 
time of Marie Antoinette. 

During the reign of Louis XIV, eco- 
nomic and technological advances ac- 
companied social progress. Colbert, the 
minister of finance, took measures to 
expand the textile industries of France. 
He imported lacemakers from Venice, 
weavers from Holland, England, and 
Italy, and forbade French workers to 
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Typical dress for women and men dur- 
ing the early part of the reign of Louis 
XIV (about 1645). 
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This late seventeenth century painting 
by Van Dyke shows William of Orange 
and his young bride in typical Flemish- 
English fashions. 


leave the country. He not only orga- 
nized the textile industry but also es- 
tablished rigid standards of quality in 
every area. Anyone who produced in- 
ferior work was punished. In order to 
discourage imports, Colbert doubled 
and tripled duties on lace from Venice 
and Flanders, fine linens from Holland 
and Italy, and toiles from India. Under 
the patronage of Louis XIV, Colbert 
opened one hundred factories, one of 





This seventeenth century engraving shows an 
example of the Fontanges or projected head- 
dress named for the Duchess of Fontanges. 
The bustle fashion of the dress is typical of 
those worn in the late seventeenth century. 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Dick Fund, 1946 


which was the famous Gobelin center. 
Ribbon and lacemaking were stimu- 
lated by adapting the principle used on 
the knitting machine invented by Wil- 
ram eet 5s9) 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY— 
FRENCH FASHION SUPREMACY 


In order to keep pace with the rapid 
social and economic changes of the 


Extremes of hair fashions are shown in these 
engravings from the late eighteenth century. 





eighteenth century, the dress silhouette 
and elements within the silhouette 
changed frequently. Louis XIV had 
made the French court the most im- 
pressive in Europe. Every Western 
court looked toward France for social 
and fashion leadership and eagerly 
awaited the fashion dolls which the 
French government sent to all other 
courts. 

The eighteenth century was an age of 
population and territorial expansion 
and economic growth. An increasingly 
powerful bourgeoisie was destined to 
put an end to extravagant spending, 
but the final blow was not felt until the 
French Revolution. In the meantime 
many social events presented oppor- 
tunities for displaying fine clothes: the 
elegant French salons were popular as 
meeting places for business transac- 
tions and political intrigue; the opera, 
introduced in Milan in 1597, was bring- 
ing people to opera houses all over 
Europe; the plays of Shakespeare and 
Moliére were attracting people to the 
theaters; the masked ball, long an im- 
portant social event in Venice, was 
becoming popular all over Europe. 

Well-known painters of the day, Jean 
Antoine Watteau, Francois Boucher, 
and Jean Honoré Fragonard, captured 
the spirit of the century in their beau- 
tiful paintings. The pompous and overly 
decorated baroque fashions and the 
restrained fashions of Madame de 
Maintenon during the early eighteenth 
century were superseded by buoyant 
and curvilinear lines emphasized with 
feathers, flowers, bow-knots, and light- 
weight fabrics. This later refinement of 
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baroque style became known as rococo, 
which gave its name to a period in 
French architecture, art, and dress. The 
emphasis upon femininity came at a 
time when women were important in 
many European courts—Madame de 
Pompadour and Marie Antoinette in 
France, the Empress Maria Theresa in 
Austria and Hungary, and Catherine 
the Great in Russia. 

During the eighteenth century, four 
dress silhouettes, all of which had deep 
necklines, prevailed until the French 
Revolution. The Watteau gown, de- 
signed by the artist Jean Antoine Wat- 
teau for Madame de Maintenon during 
her pregnancy, had deep box pleats at 
the back and gores in the front with no 
defined waistline. (This was the fore- 
runner of princess styles.) The bell 
silhouette, with a skirt opened at the 
front, was a revival of Elizabethan 
dress except for neckline and sleeves. 
The pannier (basket) over the elliptical 
hoop emphasized the bunching over 
the hips which was also in vogue at an 
earlier date. The bustle or back full- 
ness was a revival of the dress form 
popular with Madame de Maintenon. 
Later in the century a newer version of 
the Watteau gown became designated 
as the robe a la francaise. These fash- 
ions are illustrated on page 63. 

Although the dress silhouettes of the 
eighteenth century were not entirely 
new, they appeared new because of the 
lighter-weight fabrics, delicate trim- 
mings and interesting combinations of 
design elements within the dress form 
itself. Whalebone, imported from Hol- 
land, and reed replaced steel in the far- 





thingale or hoop. The finer fabrics 
called for more dainty motifs, giving a 
light and airy effect to dress. Madame de 
Pompadour epitomized rococo fashions 
during the mid-eighteenth century and 
left her name to a hair fashion which 
rose high off the face. Marie Antoinette 
assisted by her modiste, Rose Bertin, 
exaggerated French and English fash- 
ions of the century and carried the up- 
swept coiffure to extremes. 

In an atmosphere of extravagance 
and artificiality, Marie Antoinette and 
Rose Bertin changed fashions so fre- 
quently that many women, anxious to 
emulate the caprices of the queen, 
plunged their husbands into debt. It is 
said that the queen changed costumes 
as often as a dozen times a day. Had it 
not been for her love of beautiful 
clothes, the royal family might have 
made a successful escape rather than 
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Courtesy National Gallery of Art, 
Washington, D.C. 


“Madame Bergeret’’ painted by Francois 
Boucher in 1746. The bell silhouette, 
pointed bodice, and tiny neck ruff mark 
a revival of Elizabethan fashions. Note 
the Dresden china delicacy of the gown 
typical of the rococo period. 


Marie Antoinette, dressed in a gown typical 
of her extravagant wardrobe. 


Cliché des Musées Nationaux 
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Men’s wear in the mid-eighteenth cen- 
tury consisted of a waistcoat, vest, and 
knee breeches. Both men and women 
wore their hair in sausage-like curls. 
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The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
Rogers Fund, 1911 


Typical-men’s wear during the latter part 
of the reign of Louis XIV: velvet suit 
with knee breeches, satin and lace ruf- 
fles at the neck and cuffs, and shoe 


buckles. 


Madame de Pompadour, painted by Boucher 
about 1758. 


Art Reference Bureau 
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being arrested. One of Marie Antoinette’s 
wardrobe mistresses informed author- 
ities that the queen had placed a large 
order with Rose Bertin in preparation 
for her escape. 

In the 1780’s dress became less elabo- 
rate due to four influences: decreasing 
revenue and political unrest; the writ- 
ings of Jean Jacques Rousseau advocat- 
ing a return to the simple pleasures of 


FOUR BASIC 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
SILHOUETTES 


By 1710 the bustle, along with the Fontanges, 
popular with Madame de Maintenon, had 
given way to less pronounced back fullness 
in the paneled gown, designed by the artist 


Watteau, later known as the “robe a la fran- 


caise.” During the period of Madame de 
Pompadour the bell silhouette, characteristic 
of the Elizabethan period, came in with the 
slashed skirt and fancy petticoat. During the 
period of Marie Antoinette the bell silhouette 
flattened at front and back and extended over 
the hips in pannier or basket fashion. By 1785 
the bustle had reappeared. A wrap worn 
with it was called the polonaise. After the 
French Revolution the tubular silhouette be- 
came fashionable. 


1. WATTEAU GOWN 
(robe a la francaise) 


2. BELL SILHOUETTE 

with slashed skirt revealing 
decorative petticoat (Madame 
de Pompadour fashion) 


3. PANNIER 
milkmaid gown of Marie 
Antoinette 


4. BUSTLE DRESS 
worn under polonaise wrap 


life; the English influence, which placed 
emphasis upon outdoor life; and the 
production of French toiles at Jouy and 
fine tulle at Tulle. 

Men’s dress changed gradually but 
followed the lines of the waistcoat, 
vest, and knee breeches worn by Louis 
XIV during the early part of the cen- 
tury. Hair fashions changed more dras- 
tically than dress—from the long curls 
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Courtesy National Gallery of Art, 
Washington, D.C. 


“Group Portrait’ painted in 1756 by 
Francois Hubert Drouais. The child is 
wearing a blue silk sacque or variation 
of the Watteau gown. The woman's 
gown with low-cut neckline, bows, and 
negligee covering is typical of the period. 
The man wears an embroidered waist- 
coat, knee breeches, and buckled shoes. 


of Louis XIV to the trim rolled wig 
fashions of Louis XVI. The fitted waist- 
coat, buttoned vest, and narrow knee 
breeches were known as the “French 
style” during the century. Lapels made 
their appearance later, inspired by the 
convertible collar of the military coat. 


POST-REVOLUTIONARY PERIOD— 
ENGLISH INFLUENCE 


The storming of the Bastille de- 
throned the royal family, sent Rose 
Bertin hastily off to England, and 
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closed all the textile mills and luxury 
industries of France. The General As- 
sembly abolished all symbols of social 
distinction in dress. Common citizens 
spurned the fine fabrics and fashions of 
royalty. Leaders of the Republic were 
distinguished by their mode of dress 
and were called sansculottes. (This 
word, meaning “without breeches,” re- 
ferred to the long trousers worn by 
workers as opposed to the knee 
breeches worn by aristocrats.) Lafay- 
ette was called upon to design a cock- 
ade hat for the patriots, and the artist 
Jacques Louis David was asked to de- 
sign a national costume for women. He 
drew his inspiration from the tubular 
English gown of fine muslin and the 
classical influences arising from dis- 
coveries in excavations at Pompeii and 
Herculaneum. The extravagant court 
fashions survived only in the uniforms 
of lackeys, footmen, and maids. 

From the end of the French Revolu- 


tion until the establishment of the Em- 


pire by Napoleon, fashions based upon 
the tubular silhouette prevailed. Non- 
conformists of the period adopted ex- 
treme fashions like those worn by the 
English dandies, who were known as 
macaronis. Men wearing these ridicu- 
lous costumes became known as the 
incroyables (incredibles ) and women as 
the merveilleuses (marvelous ones ). 
We might mention a recent parallel 
to the extremist influence of the En- 
glish. Young Englishmen of the 1960's, 
rebelling against conformity, began to 
challenge the status quo with the Mod 
look. Only the well-to-do could afford 
the elaborate fashions exhibited by 





long-haired young men who were finan- 
cially able to purchase six or more 
handmade suits a year, expensive open- 
neck shirts with pleated or frilled 
fronts, bright snug-fitting trousers, 
formfitting jackets, and high-heeled 
boots. 

At the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, England was in a position to hold 
the lead in women’s fashions as well as 
men’s fashions. Many of the best weav- 
ers and tailors in France had gone 
to live in England during the Revo- 
lution. England already had a monop- 
oly on wool. In the seventeenth cen- 
tury weavers began to blend cotton 
with flax or wool. The cotton-flax blend 
known as fustian became an important 
trade item. Bell’s invention of the 
roller press for printing eliminated the 
need to import printed cottons from 
India. Increasingly larger imports of 
raw cotton led the government to an- 
nounce a prize for the person who 
could invent a machine for spinning 
cotton yarn. James Hargreaves won the 
prize with his spinning jenny. Later 
Arkwright invented a water frame 
which accelerated the spinning process. 

In 1790 Thomas Saint, an English- 
man, patented the first sewing machine; 
however, it was not practical. In 1830 
a Frenchman, Thimonnier, made a sew- 
ing machine which was used for mak- 
ing soldiers’ uniforms. However, a mob 
of angry workmen wrecked Thimon- 
nier’s machines because the machines 
put many people out of work. 

England’s economic structure was 
more stable than that of France, and 
her colonies were mainly in temperate 





Courtesy National Gallery of Art, 
Washington, D.C. 


The “Marquesa de Pontejos”’ was painted 
by Francisco de Goya about 1790. The 
costume is typical of a transitional pe- 
riod. It is reminiscent of the ““milkmaid”’ 
costume inspired by the writings of 
Rousseau. Shirring at the neck suggests 
the Spanish ruff. Flowers and bows ‘re- 
flect a rococo influence. 


climates where her manufactured prod- 
ucts were in demand. France, torn by 
revolution, had to rebuild her indus- 
tries and, unlike England, her colonies 
were mainly in tropical areas where 
she had little outlet for her products. 
With a population twice that of Eng- 
land, France was forced to continue 
using hand labor in order to assure 
every family a living. 

Although Rose Bertin returned to 
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France and French textile mills re- 
sumed production, the English con- 
tinued to influence fashions throughout 
the Directoire (1795-1799) and into the 
period of the Consulate and Empire 
(1799-1815). Madame Tallien, the most 
popular Directoire hostess and fashion 
pace-setter in France, wore English fash- 
ions. But she was less modest than the 
English and wore extremely low neck- 
lines. She also made the coiffure a la 
victime popular. This close-cropped 
hair fashion originated with women 
prisoners who cut off their long hair to 
leave it as a keepsake with loved ones 
before going to prison. 

The Empire chemise was made of 
fine muslin and worn over scant under- 
clothing. This lightweight costume was 
blamed for an epidemic of pneumonia 
in 1804, which was called “muslin dis- 
ease.” The high-waisted fashion also 
led to the popularity of long shawls, 
which were worn when the physical 
need for warmth overcame the wear- 
er’s vanity. The twenty-button glove, 
worn on formal occasions today, origi- 
nated at this time when very short 
sleeves appeared for the first time in 
fashion history. As dresses began to 
rise above the ankle, ruffled petticoats 
were designed to hang below the skirt. 
The more conservative English, 
prompted either by modesty or a need 
for protection against the cold, added 
pantalets to hang below the petticoat 
ruffle. Later, American women adopted 
the fashion. 

A short, fitted bolero was character- 
istic of Empire dress. The garment is 
said to have made its debut as the re- 
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sult of a bet made by Lord Spencer. 
Standing before an open fire one morn- 
ing, Lord Spencer noticed the tails on 
his frock coat catch fire. He cut the 
burned ends off at the waist and wa- 
gered that he could set a new fashion 
simply by strolling through the park 
in his abbreviated frock coat. Whether 
or not the incident is true, the short 
jacket worn over Empire fashions be- 
came known as the spencer. Women 
were probably willing to accept any 
new fashion that would keep them 
warm and be less awkward to wear 
than the long shawl. 

Under the rule of Napoleon, the Em- 
press Josephine and Napoleon’s sister, 
Marie Pauline Borghese, set styles that 
helped France to begin to recapture the 
fashion lead. As Consul, Napoleon had 
initiated many economic reforms to 
give greater stability to France. The 
invention of a loom for pattern weav- 
ing by Joseph Marie Jacquard in 1801, 
and a power machine for making hooks 
and eyes by Camus in 1808, also helped 
France to establish once more her lead 
in fashion. 

The French Revolution marked the 
end of elaborate court dress. The In- 
dustrial Revolution forced business- 
men to wear more somber and func- 
tional clothing to the offices in dirty 
factories. The men’s dress silhouette— 
the frock coat, vest, and close-fitting 
trousers—gradually evolved into the 
business suit of today. Men whose dress 
was no longer a reflection of position 
and wealth, used their wives and chil- 
dren as a means of displaying fine 
clothes in the nineteenth century. 
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These fashion extremists of the late 
eighteenth century are the incroyables 
and the merveilleuses. Note the tight 
trousers, muffed cravat, and pointed 
shoes of the man and the ribbon and 
lace headdress of the lady. 


SUMMARY 


As the Middle Ages came to a close 
the chemise, draped, blouson, and 
girded kimono dress forms had come 
into being. Between the Middle Ages 
and the early nineteenth century many 
dress silhouettes came and went. The 
Gothic silhouette, with its high waist, 
full skirt (houppelande), and towering 
headdress (hennin), reached its high- 
est degree of sophistication in France. 
The bell silhouette of the early Renais- 
sance, inspired by increased importa- 


tion of luxury fabrics from the East 
and improvements in the processing of 
steel, emerged in Italy. This silhouette 
was characterized by the farthingale, 
full bell-shaped sleeves, and low-cut 
neckline. Men continued to wear trunk 
hose, but loose coats with broad shoul- 
ders and full sleeves replaced the more 
fitted doublet. The later Renaissance 
or Elizabethan silhouette was inspired 
by Italian and Spanish fashions. The 
extremely wide farthingale, exaggerated 
stomacher, and Spanish ruff identified 
the Elizabethan period. Men’s dress 
was an exaggeration of Renaissance 
dress in Italy. 

During the early seventeenth cen- 
tury the enterprising Dutch laid some 
claim to fashion. They bunched their 
heavy skirts over the hips to compen- 
sate for the demise of the farthingale 
and perfected the making of starch, 
which made possible wider and wider 
ruffs for men and women. The Dutch 
also introduced the Rhinegrave or pet- 
ticoat breeches which Louis XIV 
adopted after the Rhinegrave of Salm 
visited the French court. The later sev- 
enteenth century in fashion belonged 
to France. Madame de Maintenon es- 
tablished the bustle and train silhouette 
and popularized the high headdress or 
the Fontanges. Louis XIV, in his later 
years, introduced the waistcoat and 
knee breeches which remained in pop- 
ularity throughout the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

France definitely captured the fashion 
lead during the eighteenth century with 
Madame du Barry, Madame de Pompa- 
dour, and Marie Antoinette setting 
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CLOTHING CAREERS 


An interest in Part One (Origin and Evolution 
of Clothing) may lead to further study toward 
careers in 1) museum or library work, 2) free- 
lance or full-time writing for fashion, trade, 
or travel magazines, 3) lecturing with slides 
depicting historic costume or historic influ- 
ence on modern fashions. 


fashions for all the courts of Europe. 
Change accelerated with the introduc- 
tion of finer fabrics and fancy ribbons 
and easier means of communication. 
Dress innovations included hoop skirts, 
panniers, skirts with V-openings at the 
front to expose elegant underskirts, 
box pleats, tiers, garlands, bows, and 
buckles. The French Revolution put an 
end to court fashions, and simple En- 
glish fashions became popular with the 
common people. The Empire silhou- 
ette, with its high-waisted tubular sil- 
houette of sheer fabrics, evolved from 
English styles. 

The eighteenth century was an era 
when fashion was of prime importance, 
and the styles of the period are among 
the most refined and elegant in the long 
history of man’s attempt to adorn him- 
self. By the turn of the century prac- 
tically all our present-day dress forms 
had come into being. 


GENERALIZATIONS. Outline the chapter you 
have just read. Under each major topic 
of your outline, write a generalization 
about the subject matter of the chapter 
section. 
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Concepts. Define and use the words below 
in sentences to show your understanding 
of the concepts in this chapter. 


baroque merveilleuses 
basquine reticulated headdress 
bifurcated Rhinegrave 

chain mail robe a la francaise 
coiffure a la victime rococo 

cravat ruff 

doublet sansculottes 
farthingale slashing 

fustian spencer 

gohlla stomacher 
guimpe surcoat 

hennin trunk hose 
houppelande Watteau gown 
incroyables wimple 

MatTcH. 


Choose from column B the name iden- 
tified with the innovation in column A. 


Column A 


bustle and train 

petticoat breeches 
exaggerated farthingale 
first bride to wear white 
upswept hairdo and fan-like 
decorations 

Gobelin factory 

g. slashing 


ep Rog® 


eh 


Column B 


Duke of Burgundy 
Jean Baptiste Colbert 
Anne of Brittany 
Duchess of Fontanges 
Madame de Maintenon 
Queen Elizabeth I 
Rhinegrave of Salm 


SUG Sa eo 


DISCUSS. 


1. The progression and regression of 
sex-identifying dress styles from the tunic 
of the Greeks to the pantsuits for women 
today. 

2. Ways in which early influences or 
folk costume is reflected in festival and 
ceremonial dress today. 


3. Elizabethan fashions that showed 
Spanish influence. 

4. Dutch influence on French fashion. 

5. The heritage of Spain through con- 
tact with Moorish culture and the con- 
trasting development of the rest of Europe 
through its classical heritage. 

6. Reactionaries, nonconformists, or en- 
tertainers in the United States and Europe 
today who use dress to attract attention 
or as a symbol of their beliefs. 


PROJECTS. 


1. Add to your scrapbook illustrations 
of national or folk costumes and tell 
something about their origin. 

2. Make up a scrapbook of photographs 
of famous people of any period discussed 
in this chapter, and relate their dress to 
the period in history. (Isabella of Ba- 
varia, Isabella of Spain, Catherine de 
Medicis, Marie de Médicis, Mary Tudor, 
Queen Elizabeth I) 

3. Prepare a short report on one of the 
following topics: a) the history of em- 
broidery, b) the history of knitting, c) 
the development of heraldry, d) the his- 
tory of wedding garments. 

4. Using a map of Europe indicate how 
and why fashion influence spread from 
the Near East to Italy and Spain and 
thence to England, Holland, or France. 

5. Compare the economic revolution of 
the 1400’s with the Industrial Revolution 
of the late 1800’s and 1900’s indicating 
the importance of textiles. 


FURTHER READING. 
Book of Costume, by Millia Davenport. 
Crown Publishers, Inc. 
Chinese Costume in Transition, by A. C. 
Scott. Theatre Arts Book, paperback. 
Costume Throughout the Ages, by Mary 
Evans. J. B. Lippincott Company. 

Costume of the Western World; Fashions 
of the Renaissance in England, France, 
Holland, and Spain, by James Laver. 
Harper & Brothers. 

The Costumes and Textiles of India, by 
Jamila B. Bhushan. International Pub- 
lications Service. 


“The Development of European Clothing,” 
by J. J. Jenny. Ciba Symposium, Dec., 
1944. pp. 1956-1966. 

Dressing the Part, by Fairfax P. Walkup. 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 

Folk and Festival Costume of the World, 
by Ruth T. Wilcox. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 

Historic Costume, by Katherine Lester. 
Chas. A. Bennett Company, Inc. 

History of Lingerie, by M. D. C. Crawford. 
Fairchild Publications, Inc. 

Indian Costume, by G. S. Ghurye. W. S. 
Heinman. 

“Japanese Costume,” by Helen Gunsaulas. 
Leaflet 12: Field Museum of Natural 
History. 1923; 

Japanese Costume, by Alan Priest. The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

Kings of Fashion, by Anny Latour. Cow- 
ard-McCann, Inc. 

Life’s Picture Book of Western Man. Time, 
ine 

Life World Library. Time, Inc. Articles 
on France, Greece, Southeast Asia, 
Spain, Tropical Africa, Eastern Europe, 
India, China, Mexico, Italy, Turkey and 
Russia. 

The Mode in Costume, by Ruth T. Wilcox. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

The Mode in Hats and Headdress, by 
Ruth T. Wilcox. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 

Modes and Manners, by Max Von Boehn. 
Vols. I, II, III, IV. George Harrap & 
Coy Lids London, 

Modes and Manners of the Nineteenth 
Century, by Oskar Fischel and Max Von 
Boehn. Dutton. 

Muffs and Morals, by Pearl Binder. Wil- 
liam Morrow and Co., Inc. 

On Human Finery, by Quentin Bell. A. A. 
Wyn, Inc. 

“Problems of Clothing Hygiene,” by J. J. 
Jenny. Ciba Symposium, Dec., 1944. pp. 
1978-1983. 

The Story of Clothes, by Agnes Allen. Roy 
Publishers. 

“Unhygienic Fashions,” by J. J. Jenny. 
Ciba Symposium, Dec., 1944. pp. 1968- 
LOT, 


World Costumes, by Angela Bradshaw. 
Macmillan Company. 
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Generalizations 


Fashion is a force that is difficult to explain; 
it motivates people to suffer physical dis- 
comfort and to go into debt in its name. 


As fashion dictates, the garment silhouette 
and sleeves and neckline within the silhou- 
ette are constantly subject to change. 


Consumer response to fashion innovations 
influences the cost, quality, and availability 
of goods. 


Fashion theories and fashion cycles are of 
little use in predicting fashion trends because 
the consumer has the last word, and human 
behavior ts not easy to predict. 


Fashion is one of the strongest forces 
in the world. Clothing behavior has 
probably represented similar motives 
in man’s dress for thousands of years. 
In the name of “fashion” people have 
endeavored to use apparel as a means 
of looking like or feeling superior to 
others, to attract the opposite sex, or 
to delight in a pleasing self-image. 

The following discussion will give 
you a better understanding of the mod- 
ern interpretation of fashion. You will 
learn about fashion theories, fashion 
cycles, and the importance of the con- 
sumer in fashion acceptance. 


THE PHENOMENON OF FASHION 


The importance of fashion cannot be 
overestimated. Fashion supports thou- 
sands of industries and businesses all 
over the world. Fashion dictates what 
people wear at home, at school, for 
business, and on social occasions. Fash- 
ion decrees whether men wear suits 
with broad shoulders and wide lapels 





or narrow shoulders and narrow lapels; 
whether women wear skirts long or 
short, full or narrow; hair cropped 
short or pouffed out around the face. 

How many of you would come to 
school wearing styles like those your 
parents wore to school? What chance 
for acceptance would a young man have 
in a job interview dressed in a double- 
breasted suit with wide lapels and a 
loud tie if fashion decreed single- 
breasted suits with narrow lapels and 
subtle ties? 

Fashion seems to move without 
rhyme or reason, but most fashion 
changes are gradual. Often, fashions 
reflect the spirit or ideals of the time 
in which they exist. Sometimes fash- 
ions have seemed to defy reason or 
common sense by being uncomfortable, 
unhygienic, or detrimental to safety and 
health. 

When the United States was a young 
nation, France was setting the fashions, 
and Paris dictated what American 
women wore. American women, like 
the French, dressed in sheer Empire 
chemises and shivered under light 
woolen shawls. 

Pioneer women, who undoubtedly 
would have been more comfortable in 
trousers or short skirts, made the trek 
westward behind covered wagons en- 
cumbered by their long skirts. Well- 
dressed women of the Victorian period 
were encased in crinolines and wore 
bustles which made it almost impos- 
sible for them to sit comfortably on 
most chairs. Their long, dragging skirts 
collected dust and germs from the 
floors and from the ground. At the turn 


of the century, women were wearing 
tightly-laced corsets, and often the tight 
lacing made them faint. Later, hand- 
icapped by the hobble skirt, women 
broke ankles getting on and off trolleys 
and walking up and down steps. All this 
in the name of fashion! 

Fashions today, by comparison with 
those of the past, are more comfort- 
able, more hygienic, and more func- 
tional. They are in keeping with our 
way of living. Nevertheless, modern 
women still endure certain discomforts 
to be in fashion. Spike heels may cause 


The hoop-skirt fashions reached a peak 
in the early 1860's, but by 1870 the 
hoop had all but disappeared. The ex- 
cess material was caught up in a bustle 
at the back as in this walking dress. 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
Gift of Mrs. George D. Cross, 1925 
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curvature of the spine, start corns and 
calluses, bring about falls, and tear up 
carpets—but women continue to wear 
them. Women will even starve them- 
selves and risk ruining their health in 
order to have fashionable figures. Stud- 
ies show that young businesswomen 
are willing to live in crowded quarters 
and cut down on food expenses in or- 
der to spend a high proportion of their 
income on clothing and cosmetics. 
They may spend up to two and one- 
half hours a day on their appearance 
because they feel that being able to 
present a smart appearance gives them 
self-confidence and increases their 
chances for promotion and marriage. 

It is interesting to note the evolution 
of fashion during the present century. 
The first decade was marked by Ed- 


Courtesy Traphagen School of Fashion 
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wardian elegance. During the second 
decade, the influence of early movie 
stars began to be felt, and World War I 
brought about a change in the social 
order which was reflected in clothing 
fashions. The carefree, jazz-age fash- 
ions of the flapper during the 1920’s 
gave way to the clinging, feminine fash- 
ions of the thirties, and the 1940’s are 
remembered for the padded and bouf- 
fant look. 

Formality of dress in public degen- 
erated during the 1950’s, and many ob- 
servers became alarmed about the low 


In the mid-twentieth century, fashions 
decreed that adults look like overgrown 
children. This woman's ensemble, at 
the left, was inspired by a boy’s suit of 
1862. Mid-nineteenth century fashions 
decreed that children look like minia- 
ture adults. Note below, from left to 
right: a woman’s velvet mantle (1850), 
knitted hood with simulated ermine 
trim (1860); boy’s mohair dress (1860) 
and matching velvet jacket (1865); girl’s 
plaid wool dress (1868) and silk coat 
(1860); woman’s cashmere mantle (1860) 
and silk bonnet (1850). 


Courtesy Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford 








standards of clothing behavior. The 
slovenly appearance of many students 
in high schools reached such a low ebb 
that school authorities as well as stu- 
dents became concerned. Students in 
the Buffalo, New York schools initiated 
a program to improve dress that helped 
to establish dress codes in schools all 
over the country. 

During the first half of the 1960’s, a 
few of the avant-garde couturiers tried 
to turn women into little girls. One col- 
umnist remarked that if the trend con- 
tinued, women might toddle right back 
to childhood. In fact, one bride had 
her christening dress copied for her 
wedding dress. This is a strange com- 
mentary on our society. A century ago, 
children were dressed to look like mini- 
ature copies of adults; in the mid- 
sixties, many adults looked like awk- 
ward, overgrown children. 


FASHION TERMS 


You are probably well informed 


when it comes to discussing current 
fashions, but can you accurately define 
style, fashion, high fashion, fad, craze, 
and other terms? Can you identify 
basic styles of dress silhouettes, sleeves, 
and necklines? 

Style is a distinctive manner or 
method used to express or present a 
concept in any field: art, architecture, 
literature, social living, business, etc. 

Fashion is the particular kind of 
dress, interior design, or architectural 
style that prevails at any one time. Tra- 
ditional dress forms such as the sheath, 
full skirt, and princess silhouette are 





Courtesy Charles James 


This high-fashion batwing-sleeve coat, 
with subtle bias cut, was designed by a 
leading American designer for Metro- 
politan Opera soprano Lily Pons in 1947. 
The fashion has appeared periodically 
since with little change. 


continually being revived and modified 
to become current fashions. 

High fashion refers to new, extreme, 
or unusual fashions that are worn by 
fashion pace-setters. Some high fash- 
ions become generally accepted, while 
others disappear. It may take several 
years for a high-fashion design to filter 
down to the shops on Main Street, or 
it may take only a few weeks. A fash- 
ion trend is the general direction the 
fashion silhouette, a hemline, sleeve, 
neckline, or waistline may be taking. 

A fad is a detail of clothing or a nov- 


VD 





elty which comes into sudden popular- 
ity. It usually has a short life expec- 
tancy. Occasionally, a fad will become 
important enough to become fashion 
or, at least, to influence fashion. A 
craze is similar to a fad, but it is usu- 
ally associated with a display of emo- 
tion or crowd reaction. Crazes can in- 
fluence dress. 

Taste is difficult to define because it 
is a personal thing which fluctuates 
with time and circumstances. The abil- 
ity to distinguish between that which 
is attractive and appropriate, as op- 
posed to that which is less attractive 


The zoot suit of the late 1930’s is an example 
of the extreme fads which have occurred 
throughout the history of fashion. 


Courtesy Talon, Inc. 
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England, center for men’s fashion since the 
days of Beau Brummell, had an international 
influence upon men’s and women’s fashions 
with the Mod look that came out of Carnaby 
Street in the mid-sixties. 


Courtesy Simplicity Pattern Co., Inc. 


and inappropriate, is important in ac- 
quiring good taste. What may be taste- 
ful at one time or place may not be 
tasteful at another time or place. What 
is good taste at one age in life may be 
in poor taste at another. It may be in 
good taste for a young girl with a good 
figure and pretty legs to wear shorts 
and a sleeveless blouse but poor taste 
for an older person with broad hips, 
fat legs, and flabby arms to wear the 
same outfit. 








BASIC DRESS FORMS 


Most dress designers work with five 
basic dress silhouettes—the sheath, 
full skirt, princess, blouson, and shirt- 
waist. By adding or subtracting a belt 
or collar and modifying the sleeves, 
neckline, or skirt fullness, an endless 
number of fashions may be developed 
from these forms. 

Other dress silhouettes are intro- 
duced from time to time, but their cycle 
of popularity is usually short. Four of 
these are the moyen, draped, bustle and 
Empire silhouettes. (See illustrations 
below.) The modified bustle and train 
are more acceptable for wedding gowns 
than for other costumes. 





BASIC FORMS 
with designers. 
become popular. 


Compare these modern dress silhou- 
ettes with those on pages 79-81. 


SLEEVE AND NECKLINE FORMS 


The sketches of sleeves and_ their 
terms on the next page are self-explana- 
tory except for several terms which 
have particular origins. The raglan 
sleeve is named for Fitzroy James Henry 
Somerset, Baron Raglan, who lost an 
arm at Waterloo and afterward wore a 
coat made with this unusual sleeve. 
The saddle sleeve is so named because 
it saddles or arches the shoulder. The 
leg-of-mutton sleeve is named for the 
part of a sheep it resembles. The dol- 
man sleeve originated with a cape-like 





1. Sheath, chemise, shift 

2. Blouson 

3. Full skirt, bell, bouffant, peasant 
4. Princess 

5. Shirtwaist 

6. Moyen—long torso 

7. Draped 

8. Back fullness 


The five basic dress forms in the top row are those most popular 
Occasionally the three forms in the bottom row 
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garment by the same name, which was 
worn during the early twentieth cen- 
tury. Another name for the dolman 
sleeve is the batwing sleeve because the 
sleeve resembles a bat with open wings. 

Some neckline names have interest- 
ing origins. The rounded or Peter Pan 
collar originated with Maude Adams, 
who wore a costume with this type col- 
lar in her portrayal of Peter Pan in 
James M. Barrie’s play. The Bermuda 
collar is a variation of the pointed shirt- 
waist collar except that the neck is 
wider and the collar is narrower—a de- 
sign appropriate for the mild Bermuda 
climate. The ascot had its origin in the 
cravat worn by English gentlemen at 
the races in Ascot, England during the 
Edwardian era. The bateau is so named 
because its shape resembles a boat. The 
cowl is derived from the monk’s cowl 
or hood-like head covering attached to 
his robe. Décolleté is the French term 
for a very low or off-shoulder neckline. 
(See page 85 for neckline illustrations. ) 


FASHION THEORIES 


A number of fashion theories, none 
of which can be positively proved, have 
developed among those people who 
make it their business to observe fash- 
ion trends. One theory is that hems 
rise during and after a war and drop 
during settled times. Point of fact: 
hemlines rose after the French Revolu- 
tion and after World War I. Another 
theory is that the normal waistline coin- 
cides with financial security. This the- 
ory is based upon observations that the 
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NCO). (@) 


FITTED OR 
Hae 


SHIRTWAIST RAGLAN 





SLEEVES 


Of the fourteen sleeves illustrated, the set-in 
or fitted, kimono, shirtwaist, and raglan are 
most frequently used. Which of the sleeve 
types shown are found in the historical cos- 
tumes illustrated on pages 79-81? Which of 
these styles are most popular among young 
people today? Refer to the illustrations of neck- 
lines on page 85. Consider possible sleeve 
types appropriate for each neckline shown. 





waistline rose sharply before the 1873 
depression and dropped sharply before 
the 1929 stock market crash. Another 
theory is that when men assume their 
traditional roles as fighters and hunters 
or sole providers, women dress in a 
more feminine manner. 

The fashion designer cannot depend 
upon theories, but neither can he or 
she be oblivious to the current trends 
of the times. For example, during the 
eighteenth century (or French rococo 
period) the relationship among archi- 
tecture, interior design, and dress was 
noticeable in the use of excessive and 
extravagant ornamentation in French 
fashions. In the late nineteenth cen- 
tury, jigsaw scrollwork or gingerbread 
effect in the ornamental trimming of 
Victorian homes was repeated in dress 
by the use of ribbon, braid, buttons, 
and lace details. In the mid-twentieth 
century there has again been a parallel 
between trends in dress and trends in 
architecture and interior decoration. 
The tendency has been to suppress or- 
namentation and expose structure, with 
the emphasis on function. 


FASHION CYCLES 


A number of studies have been made 
of the rise, peak, and decline of dress 
silhouettes, lengths, and _ fullnesses. 
These studies indicate that until well 
into the twentieth century, dress forms 
tended to appear in cycles. For exam- 
ple, Agnes Brooks Young, in examining 
fashions of several centuries as depicted 


THE HISTORY OF WESTERN DRESS 


The history of Western dress is one of con- 
stant change. The sketches below and on the 
following pages represent highlights in wom- 
en’s fashion history from ancient times to the 
early part of the twentieth century. A study 
of these costumes offers insight into the times 
in which they were worn. Use the index to 
your book to find descriptions of the periods 
mentioned here. 




















1. SUMER 
2000 B.C. 
Chemise 
with fringe 


2. CRETE 
1600 B.C. 
Bolero, 
tiered skirt 


3. EGYPT 

1500 B.C. 

Flat collar, cape, 
swathed hips 


4. GREECE 

350 B.C. 

Doric, chiton, 

= and himation 
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5. BYZANTINE 
6th C. A.D. 
Dalmatica 

and mantle 





11. AGE OF NAPOLEON 
AND JOSEPHINE 

Poke bonnet, camisole 
top, Empire dress 
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6. MEDIEVAL 
9th C. 
Bliaut 


12. ROMANTIC ERA 
LOUIS PHILIPPE (1830's) 
Poke bonnet, wide lapels, 

melon sleeve 





7. FRENCH GOTHIC 
15th C. 

Hennin and 
houppelande 





13. AGE OF CRINOLINE 
1867 

Worth’s princess dress, 
Peter Pan collar, Porkpie 
hat 








8. EARLY ENGLISH 9. AGE OF LOUIS XIV 10. AGE OF LOUIS XVI 


RENAISSANCE, 16th C. 1666 AND MARIE ANTOINETTE 
Gable hood and Bateau neck, Gainsborough hat, 
exposed petticoat puffed and cascaded skirt, fichu, redingote 


ruffles, bows 





14. AGE OF BUSTLE, 1875 15. GAY 90’s 16. FLAPPER ERA 
Empress Eugénie hat, Suit and 1920's 
buttons and bows shirtwaist 
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in paintings, fashion plates, and maga- 
zines, found that dress contours go 
through a complete cycle about once a 
century. The bell or full skirt evolved 
into back fullness and back fullness 
into tubular silhouette about every hun- 
dred years. The high points in her 
study are illustrated below. 

A detailed study of skirt lengths, full- 
ness, and position of the waistline was 
made by A. L. Kroeber and Jane Rich- 
ardson covering the same period. Their 
findings indicated that fashions change 
gradually until a peak is reached and 
then the pendulum swings back. Both 
studies were completed in the mid- 


1930’s. The sketches below show peaks 
of fullness and narrowness and ex- 
tremes in skirt lengths and placement 
of the waistline. 

In the past, change in every area of 
living was more gradual than it is to- 
day. Prior to the late eighteenth cen- 
tury when the impact of the Industrial 
Revolution began to be felt, fashions 
were established by one European court 
after another. The nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries saw royalty and 
members of the upper socioeconomic 
level setting trends in fashion by wear- 
ing clothes designed by French coutu- 
riers. From the early 1920’s on into the 


According to Agnes Brooks Young’s study (1937) the skirt contour made two 
complete cycles within two centuries. Peaks in the cycles are illustrated. In our 
period of rapid change it would be difficult to chart the cycle of a skirt contour. 





BELL 1725 to 1759 
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BACK FULLNESS 
1760 to 1795 


TUBULAR 1796 to 1829 
Peak waist 1807 
Peak narrowness 1810 





1940’s many now famous French cou- 
turiers established their reputations by 
designing fashions for film actresses 
and members of the café society. 

In the most recent period, designers 
from all over the world set fashion 
trends with their designs for members 
of the international set who frequent 
popular resorts. The term fashion cycle 
does not easily apply to current fash- 
ions because of our rapid social 
changes. A number of basic styles pre- 
vail simultaneously today because peo- 
ple engage in such a variety of activ- 
ities, and more people can afford a 
varied wardrobe. The increase in travel 





BELL 1830 to 1867 
Peak 1875 





BACK FULLNESS 
1868 to 1899 
Peak 1875 


from one part of the world to another 
and the need for clothing to suit vari- 
ous climates and many kinds of activ- 
ities have expanded the market and 
lengthened clothing cycles. There are 
still trends toward cycles, but the de- 
Signer cannot predict how far the 
trends will go. If fashions were more 
cyclical there would be fewer risks in 
the garment industry. 

Students of contemporary dress have 
found that various garment contours 
have a cycle of from two to ten years. 
Fashion seldom changes abruptly, un- 
less it is high fashion. If you observe 
skirt lengths from the 1930’s (when 





TUBULAR 1900-1937 
Peak 1924 
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they were quite long) to the present, 
you will notice a gradual change up- 
ward. 

James Laver, a current authority on 
clothing behavior, has defined fashion 
cycle in the following terms. Ten years 
before its time an extreme fashion is 
considered indecent; five years before 
its time it is daring; at its height of 
popularity it is smart; a year later it is 
dowdy and completely out of date. 


THE CONSUMER AND 
FASHION ACCEPTANCE 


The fashion designer can be creative, 
and the fashion promoter can spend 
thousands of dollars on a new fashion, 
but the consumer is the final judge. The 
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The bib and loose panniers used on the hob- 
ble-skirt dress popular in the 1920’s show the 
effort made by designers and fabric manufac- 
turers to use more material in their fashions 
to pad the prices. 


Library of Congress 


buying public decides whether a new 
fashion will survive or perish. The pub- 
lic must be ready for the change, and 
the new fashion must in some way be 
related to designs familiar to the aver- 
age consumer. For example, the aver- 
age woman would not wear either a 
high-fashion original or an avant-garde 
fashion, nor is she interested in high- 
fashion or exotic colors. Color analyst 
Faber Birren says that about sixty-nine 
percent of the apparel business is lim- 
ited to five basic colors. This is the 
mass market. The so-called class mar- 
ket, the group of consumers that buys 
high fashion, accounts for thirty-one 
percent of sales and as many as seven- 
teen colors. 

When designers, fashion promoters, 
and fashion leaders attempt to change 
trends before the consumer is ready 
for change, they seldom meet with suc- 
cess. For instance, in 1912 when the 
narrow hobble skirt became fashion- 
able, following the long full skirts of 
the Edwardian era, manufacturers be- 
came alarmed by dwindling profits. 
Narrow skirts require less fabric, thus 
the prices for the garments were lower. 
Manufacturers employed designers to 
design skirts with overskirts, panels, 
panniers, and drapery in order to use 
more material. Pattern companies and 
retail outlets were persuaded to feature 
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ROLL 


ASCOT 


SCOOP 


BERMUDA 


QUAKER 


BERTHA 


NECKLINES 


TIE 


ROUND 


PETER PAN 


MANDARIN 


JABOT 


V-NECKLINE 


The neckline is perhaps the most important 
detail of the garment because it focuses at- 
tention on the face. Necklines should be 
chosen to emphasize good features and mini- 
mize poor features. Designers have a wide 
choice of necklines. Refer to the illustrations 
on page 232 showing hair contours and neck- 
lines in relation to the shape of the face. 
They may help you to select the necklines that 
are best for you. 


KEYHOLE SHAWL 
POINTED TAB BOAT 
COWL CONVERTIBLE 
TURTLE NOTCHED 
FLAT REVERS SQUARE 
SWEETHEART DECOLLETE 
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the new designs, but consumers showed 
little interest in anything except the 
hobble skirt until it had run its short 
cycle. 

When the chemise was introduced in 
1957, timing was good—in fact too 
good. The tubular garment was ac- 
cepted with such enthusiasm at all in- 
come levels that it dropped from high- 
fashion shops to bargain basements in 
less than a year. By the spring of 
1958, the chemise had apparently run 
its cycle. Revised versions with varia- 
tions in cut were marketed under new 
names, but they had little appeal. Even 
though well-trained salespersons made 
every effort to prolong the life of the 
chemise, the garment quickly came to 
the end of its cycle. However, in the 
guise of the shift with side slits, the 
chemise came back into fashion as a 
garment for beach wear. Gradually, in 
luxury fabrics, with and without 
sleeves, with high and low necklines, 
the chemise climbed back into high 
fashion. This may be attributed to the 
fact that it is comfortable to wear and 
easy to care for and, therefore, well- 
suited to the busy lives most people 
lead. 

No amount of promotion of the full 
skirt in 1912 could change consumer 
acceptance when the trend toward nar- 
row skirts began. The hobble skirt pre- 
vailed despite its impracticality. Little 
promotion was necessary when the che- 
mise of 1957 was introduced. This gar- 
ment enjoyed great popularity because 
it was functional, inexpensive to pro- 
duce, and easy to copy at all fashion 
levels. Its sudden popularity actually 
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killed the fashion because women do 
not like to look like all other women. 
A strong human urge is to look distinc- 
tive, within certain limits; thus, later 
versions of the chemise having more 
individuality found acceptance. 

The majority of present-day consum- 
ers are better informed and more defi- 
nite about what they want than were 
their grandmothers. They read maga- 
zines, attend consumer education 
classes, and look at labels. They are 
not easily persuaded to buy something 
they do not like, do not need, or can- 
not afford. They are discriminating, 
and when they cannot find a garment 
at one outlet they shop around until 
they do—or else do without. 

Aware of the increasing competition 
for the consumer dollar, garment man- 
ufacturers and retailers have tried new 
approaches in marketing. Because of 
the risk of having an abundance of left- 
over stock at the end of a season, the 
season for promotion is now far in ad- 
vance of the wearing season. Promo- 
tion of fall and winter fashions begins 
in early August, spring and summer 
fashions in mid-winter. 

A frequent consumer complaint of 
recent years has been directed against 
the emphasis upon youth. Sociologists 
claim that our society is youth-oriented 
and youth-dominated. The largest gar- 
ment markets in the 1960’s were in the 
twenty-year-old-and-under range and in 
the sixty-five-year-old-and-older range. 
This was because of the rise in the 
birth rate following World War II and 
because of the increased life span, es- 
pecially that of women. The fashion 





emphasis upon youth far overshadows 
the fashion emphasis upon old age for 
a number of reasons—older persons 
have fewer needs, spend less money on 
clothes, and have far more problems in 
fit because they may suffer from crip- 
pling diseases and obesity. 

Another consumer complaint heard 
frequently is that there is a sameness 
in garment designs. In an era of mass 
production and general prosperity, it 
is becoming more and more difficult to 
find individuality in clothing styles. 
The factory worker on Seventh Avenue 
(center of the New York garment dis- 
trict) can look as smartly dressed as 
the college-trained and highly paid sec- 
retary on Madison Avenue (the center 
for advertising business in New York). 

In view of consumer independence 
and the unpredictability of apparel 
markets, manufacturers and retailers 
are relying less on trial-and-error meth- 
ods and more upon objective measure- 
ments. Market surveys, computer anal- 
ysis, and local sampling help to lessen 
risks. A study of fashion and consumer 
magazines and their readership is also 
helpful in focusing advertising toward 
the right consumer market. Retailers 
welcome customer criticism, provided 
it is reasonable. This is an important 
method of communication between 
consumer and producer because the 
retailer can pass criticism on to the 
proper source. 


SUMMARY 


Few of us today can ignore the power 
of fashion but fewer still can under- 





The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
Gift of Mrs. Emily Palmer Cape, 1924 


With the invention of the sewing ma- 
chine and the production of ribbons, 
laces, and braids, it was easier for a 
dressmaker of the nineteenth century to 
copy Paris designs which would _for- 
merly have taken hours of hand sewing. 


stand the phenomena of fashion. Style 
is a manner of expressing a concept, 
while fashion is the manifestation of 
a style. Fads come and go much faster 
than fashions. Taste is the criterion by 
which we assess the use of clothing. 
The modern designer draws upon 
five basic dress silhouettes and occa- 
sionally upon four less familiar dress 
forms. By changing components within 
the dress form, such as sleeves, neck- 
lines, and the position of the belt, an 
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unlimited number of dress designs is 
possible. Although fashion theories and 
fashion cycles have some basis, they 
are too unreliable to be of much use 
in the garment industry. Consumer be- 
havior is unpredictable. Buying is usu- 
ally based upon personal likes, social 
needs, and the ability to pay. All these 
factors fluctuate. Objective tests, mar- 
ket sampling, and properly focused ad- 
vertising are helping to bring about 
better communication between pro- 
ducer and consumer. 


Concepts. Define and use the words below 
in sentences to show your understanding 
of the concepts in this chapter. 


avant-garde fashion fashion 


couturier high fashion 
craze mass market 
cycle style 
décolleté taste 

fad 


GENERALIZATIONS. Make a list of five impor- 
tant generalizations summing up what you 
have learned from this chapter. Write a 
paragraph about each. 


DESCRIBE AND ILLUSTRATE. (You may use 
hand drawings or supply pictures.) 


ascot collar 
bateau neckline 
Bermuda collar 
blouson garment 
chemise garment 
cowl neckline 
décolleté 
dolman sleeve 


draped garment 
leg-of-mutton sleeve 
Peter Pan collar 
princess garment 
raglan sleeve 
saddle sleeve 
sheath garment 


DISCUSS. 


1. Ways you may develop good taste in 
dress. 
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2. The impact of World War I on 
women’s fashions. 

3. The influence of the physical mobility 
of the “jet age” upon dress and how the 
so-called “jet set” influences fashions. 

4. Importance of the consumer in accep- 
tance or rejection of a fashion. 

5. Various reasons for popularity of the 
chemise at various times in history includ- 
ing its recent popularity. 

6. The cycle of one particular fashion in 


_ dress or sportswear using the following 


terms: indecent, daring, smart, dowdy. 
Indicate reasons why it is difficult to deter- 
mine or predict fashion cycles today. 


7. Make a case for or against the follow- 
ing statement: “Dress design runs parallel 
to trends in architectural design.” 


PROJECTS. 

1. Make an outline of the progression of 
self-adornment from the time of primitive 
man to the modern world of “haute 
couture.” 


2. Add to your scrapbook examples of 
clothing that is or has been fashionable 
in spite of discomfort. 

3. Make a collection of pictures, draw- 
ings, tracings, or photocopy duplicates of 
fashions that preceded depressions, wars, 
and periods of stability to prove or dis- 
prove the theories in the text. Mount on 
bulletin board and discuss according to 
theories in the text. 

4. Have a panel discussion on the pros 
and cons of the following topic: Present- 
day America—A Youth-oriented Society. 

5. Form teams to visit different shop- 
ping centers and “register” the number of 
persons whom you consider to be a) well 
dressed, b) acceptably dressed, c) care- 
lessly dressed. Discuss in class. 


6. Mount on the bulletin board current 
examples of the dress forms mentioned in 
the chapter. 
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ub of fashion— 


haute couture 
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Generalizations 


France was the acknowledged leader in the 
production of fine fabrics by the time of the 
reign of Louis XV. 


France’s strategic position in Europe and 
her influence as a world cultural center in 
the late eighteenth century contributed to 
the growth of her already unequaled dress- 
making industry. 


Haute couture and the development of high- 
fashion salons in Paris had their origins dur- 
ing the mid-nineteenth century. 


Only recently has the position of haute 
couture been challenged. 


Paris has been associated with art, 
glamour, and fashion for centuries. In 
the fifteenth century, fashion-conscious 
people focused their attention on the 
ladies dressed in hennins and houppe- 
landes at the court of Louis XI (see 
Chapter 3). In the sixteenth century 
with the impact of the Italian Renais- 
sance being felt in France, Francis I 
began to build the Louvre and to estab- 
lish the perfume industry. During the 
latter half of the 1500’s Catherine de 
Médicis, wife of Henry II, introduced 
many of the refinements of the Italian 
court to France. During the seventeenth 
century Louis XIV and his finance min- 
ister, Colbert, established scores of lux- 
ury industries in France. 

By the eighteenth century France 
had no close competitor in the field of 
fashion. French fashion dolls, fashion 
plates, and magazines were sent to 
every court in Europe to communicate 
the latest fashions. The establishment 
of haute couture in the mid-nineteenth 
century was the crowning glory of 











































































































The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Dick Fund, 1933 


This engraving shows the interior of a ladies’ fashion shop in the late eighteenth 
century. The ladies are selecting fabrics. 


This engraving from Diderot’s ENCYCLOPEDIA shows a men’s tailoring shop 
about 1780. The gentleman is being measured by the tailor for a suit. 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Dick Fund, 1933 
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France’s already secure fashion su- 
premacy. Only recently has the position 
of haute couture been challenged. 


MEANING OF HAUTE COUTURE 


Haute couture (pronounced oat koo- 
tyur) means high fashion. One gen- 
erally uses the term when referring to 
the products of thirty-odd exclusive Pa- 
risian fashion houses. All but a few of 
these houses are affiliated with a trade 
association called Chambre Syndicale 
de la Parisienne. To qualify as haute 
couture, a house must present two 
showings a year, one in January and 
one in July. The fashions must be orig- 
inal, and at least fifty outfits must be 
displayed on living mannequins. These 
dress salons may be found in converted 
mansions or palaces or in modern 
buildings on fashionable streets. The 
couturier or designer must be an artist, 
a skilled craftsman, and a reasonably 
good businessman to succeed in this 
highly competitive business. 

Haute couture caters to the few, 
whereas the American dress industry 
caters to the masses. From 1950 to 
1963 the French government subsidized 
haute couture with up to $600,000 an- 
nually. To raise this subsidy, a tax was 
levied against fabric houses in France, 
and in return the couturiers had to 
agree to buy eighty percent of their 
fabrics from these houses. Haute cou- 
ture designs are expensive—a simple 
suit or dress may require sixty-five to 
ninety hours of work and involve the 
services of four or more workers. 


SZ 


PRELUDE TO HAUTE COUTURE 


Paris seemed destined to become the 
fashion capital of the world. Strategi- 
cally located and surrounded by luxury 
industries, Paris became a city of 
beauty and excitement and an inter- 
national cultural center. For hundreds 
of years French kings had worked to- 
ward making the French court the 
most envied in all Europe. 


LUXURY INDUSTRIES 


After a visit to Italy Louis XI (1461- 
1483) was so impressed with the refine- 
ments of court life there that he en- 
couraged his court to emulate the fine 
manners and exquisite dress of Italian 
men and women. Francis I (1515-1547) 
began to build the Louvre, a magnifi- 
cent palace which is today an art mu- 
seum. Francis I established the per- 
fume industry and stimulated the but- 
ton industry. 

During the reign of Louis XIV (1643- 
1715), his minister of finance, Colbert, 
was convinced that fashions were to 
Paris what the gold mines of Peru were 
to Spain. Colbert opened one hundred 
factories in France for the production 
of luxury goods. In Chapter 3 we re- 
ferred to some of these industries. In 
the mid-eighteenth century, during the 
reign of Louis XV, the fashions set by 
Madame de Pompadour carried the 
fashion arts to new peaks of elegance. 
Napoleon I further encouraged luxury 
industries during his reign and estab- 
lished factories to reproduce the beau- 








The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Rogers Fund, 1926 


tiful shawls he had brought from cam- 
paigns in the Near East. A number of 
inventions strengthened France’s fash- 
ion lead—a ribbonmaking machine 
based upon the principle of William 
Lee’s knitting machine; a_ chlorine 
method for bleaching cotton; the Jac- 
quard loom; a machine for making 
hooks and eyes. 


FASHION DOLLS, PLATES, AND 
MAGAZINES 


Long before magazines were circu- 
lated to communicate fashions, dolls 
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The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
Gift of Mrs. Augustus Cleveland, 1903 


The French textile industries were pro- 
ducing the most exquisite fabrics in 
Europe during the reign of Louis XVI. 
The wood block print on the left from 
the Jouy factory was inspired by the 
writings of Rousseau. The embroidered 
fabric on the right, heavy pink silk with 
gold and colored silk thread, is from 
the wardrobe of Marie Antoinette. 


with complete wardrobes were dressed 
and sent from Paris to all the courts 
of Europe. Some dolls were full-sized 
mannequins, others were small models. 
As early as 1391 Charles VI of France 
sent a doll with the measurements of 
his queen, Isabella of Bavaria, to the 
queen of England. These early wooden 
fashion dolls were rather crude look- 
ing. 

During the seventeenth century many 
fashion dolls were made of pasteboard 
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(cardboard) and other materials and 
looked something like mammoth paper 
dolls of today. Many of the dolls of 
the eighteenth century were beautifully 
carved and their faces painted with 
realistic features, but it was not until 
after the Industrial Revolution that 
our present concept of a doll came into 
being. Jumeau improved upon the pop- 
ular bisque (ceramic) doll in the early 
1860’s, and thereafter many dolls of 
fashion and their wardrobes traveled 
the high seas to announce the latest 
styles. These so-called fashion dolls of 
the late nineteenth century are prized 
collector’s items today. Fashion dolls 





Courtesy Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam 


Small dolls called Little Pandoras and 
life size dolls called Big Pandoras were 
sent from Paris to all the courts of 
Europe to communicate fashion before 
fashion plates and magazines existed. 
This doll dates back to 1770-1775. 
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of the eighteenth century are extremely 
rare. 

Until the American Revolution the 
colonies received French fashion dolls 
by way of England, which often meant 
a fashion lag of several years. The im- 
port of dolls was curtailed during the 
American Revolution, and the fashion 
gap increased greatly. In the early years 
of the 1800’s, the Americans were sur- 
prised to find that French fashions had 
drastically changed. American women 
were still wearing panniers and ker- 
chiefs of Marie Antoinette’s day, while 
French ladies were wearing tubular 
Empire fashions. 

Although well into the nineteenth 
century fashion dolls continued to com- 
municate the latest fashions, making 
their wardrobes became increasingly 
expensive and time-consuming. Metal 
engraving had been perfected during 
the fifteenth century, and by the late 
eighteenth century many French en- 
gravers were beginning to make beauti- 
ful fashion plates for French distribu- 
tion. Among the early fashion-plate 
publications were the Monument du 
Costume (1775-1783) and La Galerie 
des Modes (1778-1787). The most com- 
plete pictorial social history of France 
during the eighteenth century appears 
in Diderot’s Encyclopedia (completed 
in 1780). America’s best-known wom- 
en’s magazine during the nineteenth 
century, Godey’s Lady’s Book (1830- 
1898), was famous for its colored fash- 
ion plates. 

At the first International Exhibition 
in London in 1851, French articles of 
fashion and textiles far surpassed simi- 





Fashion changes can be seen 
in these plates from GODEY’S 
LADY’S BOOK. In 1867 (up- 
per photo) the hoop skirts 
were the rage. By 1875 (lower 
picture) the bustle was fully 
developed. Note, too, the 
changes in hair styles and hat 
fashions. 


Photos from Library of Congress 








lar exhibits from all other countries. A 
prominent economist of the period re- 
marked, “Everywhere we find the im- 
mortal flame of French genius which 
has for France the same significance as 
iron foundries and coal mines have for 
England.” 


DRESSMAKERS OR COUTURIERS 

For many years French dressmakers 
were men. Women were permitted to 
make hats and undergarments and to 
trim dresses, but they were not per- 
mitted to make dresses. Rose Bertin, 
who began her career as a milliner, be- 
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came the first French woman dress- 
maker to have her name associated 
with fashion. The most prominent 
dressmaker of the Directoire and Em- 
pire periods was Leroy. He had a flair 
for sensing the trend of the times and 
realized the importance of fashion to 
the French economy. Working with the 
prevailing dress silhouette, he used ele- 
gant fabrics and needlework to bring 
back the refinements which had been 
abandoned following the French Revo- 
lution. Leroy’s clients included all the 
prominent queens and aristocratic la- 
dies of Europe. Leroy had no equal 
until Worth founded haute couture a 
generation later. 





The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Rogers Fund, 1932 


This striped taffeta dress with silver lace 
and floral trimming is one of the gar- 
ments designed and made by Rose 
Bertin for Marie Antoinette. 
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Cliché des Musées Nationaux 


Pauline Borghese, sister of Napoleon 1, 
wears an ensemble which designer Le- 
roy described as ‘a blue wrap over a 
white satin dress embroidered with lit- 
tle gold flowers and edged with gold 
fringes, a cameo of Napoleon on its 
diamond studded belt.” 


ESTABLISHMENT OF 
HAUTESCOULURE 


Haute couture had its beginning in 
1858 when an English department store 
clerk, Charles Frederick Worth (1825- 
1895), set up a shop on the fashionable 
Rue de la Paix in Paris. The following 
incident is said to have started Worth 
on his way to fame. 

One day the fashion leader of the 
day, Princess Pauline Metternich, wife 





of the Austrian ambassador, was asked 
by her maid if she would look at some 
sketches by Worth. At first she was 
incensed by the idea that an English- 
man might dare to presume that he 
could design for the women of Paris. 
But after seeing the sketches she or- 
dered a gown and wore it to an official 
ball at the Palace of the Tuileries. Em- 
press Eugénie noticed the gown, in- 
quired about the designer, and called 
Worth to her court. During his career 
Worth designed clothes for Empress 
Eugenie, Queen Victoria of England, 
Sarah Bernhardt, most famous actress 
of the late nineteenth century, and 
other prominent women in Europe. 
Worth popularized the crinoline over 
hoop skirts and introduced the con- 
cept of the “princess dress,” deriving 
its name from Princess Metternich. The 
Worth establishment remained in oper- 
ation longer than any high-fashion 
house in Paris. 


THE FOLLOWERS OF WORTH 


Among the important couturiers of 
the early twentieth century associated 
with haute couture was Paul Poiret. 
His fashion silhouettes were the first 
departure from the tight-waisted, full- 
skirted fashions of the Edwardian era. 
Poiret used two popular trends in his 
fashions—the Oriental influence intro- 
duced by Sergei Diaghilev and his Rus- 
sian Ballet, and the modern art move- 
ment portrayed in the canvasses of Van 
Gogh, Picasso, and Cézanne. Two dress 
silhouettes are associated with Poiret— 
the chemise of 1910 and the “minaret” 


Cliché des Musées Nationaux 


The Empress Eugénie is shown in a 
dress designed by Worth. The tiered 
effect is achieved with scalloped lace. 


of 1913. The minaret takes its name 
from an architectural silhouette which 
Poiret translated into a dress form 
with a hobble skirt and a lampshade- 
like overblouse. 

Poiret opened his shop in 1904, ex- 
pounding the theory that to be noticed 
a couturier must design clothes that 
are utterly unwearable. He discarded 
the corset under the pretense of giving 
women greater freedom, but in his own 
words he “shackled the legs.” Suffra- 
gettes carrying banners demanding 
equal freedom with men imprisoned 
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Library of Congress 





In 1913 suffragettes marched on the capitol in Washington, D.C. as best they 
could in their hobble skirts. Note the styles of their hats. 


themselves in Poiret’s hobbling fash- 
ions. 

Poiret’s popularity waned during the 
1920’s. During World War I women 
discovered the freedom of practical gar- 
ments—skirts and trousers that al- 
lowed unrestricted movement. The pro- 
liferation of the automobile increased 
women’s freedom of motion, and suf- 
frage gave them more freedom of ex- 
pression. Poiret was out of step with 
the new society with its emphasis on 
youth. 

During the war years servants left 
domestic service for jobs in factories. 
Many failed to return to domestic ser- 
vice after the war. With a shortage of 
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domestic help, many members of the 
socially elite began to entertain in 
fashionable restaurants. A newspaper- 
man of the early 1920’s coined the term 
for his new society—café society. The 
new social point of view required a 
new approach to women’s fashions. 
Gabrielle (Coco) Chanel caught the 
spirit of the Roaring Twenties with her 
casual fashions. Appearing at race- 
tracks, resorts, and elite restaurants in 
versions of sailor’s and motormen’s 
jackets and other unusual clothes, 
Chanel soon became the most sought- 
after designer in Paris. She made sep- 
arates, slacks, clutch bags, and polo 
coats popular. For a time she drifted 





into obscurity, but in 1954 Chanel made 
a comeback and held her own in com- 
petition with young designers. 

The term flapper originated in Lon- 
don with the fashions designed for 
girls of twelve and fourteen or the awk- 
ward age when girls seem to be all 
arms and legs. The term caught the 
fashion-conscious public as London’s 
Mod clothes (also designed primarily 
for young teen-agers) did in the 1960’s. 
Women of all ages emulated the flapper 
or underdeveloped figure by wearing 
the flapper dress. 

When the boyish (garconne) influ- 
ence of the flapper period had run its 
cycle, Elsa Schiaparelli helped to coun- 
teract the dullness of the depression 
years by offering one fashion surprise 
after another. She traveled extensively, 
and every trip inspired a new fashion 
—a Tyrolean visit brought the dirndl 
skirt and peasant blouse into fashion; 
after a journey to India she emphasized 
draped effects of the sari; trips to the 
zoo brought forth an array of animal 
buttons. Schiaparelli boldly combined 
incompatible fabrics such as burlap 
and velvet. Her interesting little hand- 
bags played tunes when they were 
opened. 

Perhaps not a pace-setter but cer- 
tainly an originator was Madame Made- 
leine Vionnet, who will be remembered 
for first using the bias cut and for hav- 
ing persuaded textile manufacturers to 
make fabrics wider than the prevailing 
thirty-six- and thirty-nine-inch widths 
considered standard for all but wool- 
ens. Her designs were so intricately 
cut on the bias that they needed no 


fasteners or side or back openings— 
necklines fell into graceful cowl effects, 
skirts hugged the hips and flared be- 
low. Vionnet’s fashions met the need 
for feminine reassurance in a period 
when men’s jobs were insecure and un- 
certain. 

World War II closed the haute cou- 
ture houses and eliminated Paris as a 
pace-setter for nearly eight years. In 
the meantime, a number of designers 
in the United States were beginning to 
gain recognition. for their fashions. 
Among them were Gilbert Adrian and 
Claire McCardell. Adrian was the 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer designer for 
such prominent film stars as Greta 
Garbo, Joan Crawford, Katharine Hep- 
burn, and Rosalind Russell. Adrian is 
associated with the padded shoulders 
and flared skirts of the early 1940’s 
Claire McCardell designed for a large 
New York manufacturer. Her feminine 
and casual designs offered release from 
the tension of war. One of her trade- 
marks was the monastic dress. 


RECENT TREND-SETTERS AND 
THEIR TRADEMARKS 


In 1947, on a scale surpassing any 
other in the couturier industry and 
with some of the most impressive fash- 
ion promotion ever known, Christian 
Dior opened his house of fashion and 
introduced the New Look. Claire Mc- 
Cardell and Gilbert Adrian had de- 
signed some similar fashions, but they 
had none of the fanfare which accom- 
panied Dior’s opening. The New Look 
eliminated shoulder pads, added hip 
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padding, nipped in the waist, widened 
the skirt, and dropped the hem to mid- 
calf. The acceptance of Dior’s New 
Look led to a succession of styles char- 
acterized by their lines: the H-line of 
1954, the A-line of 1955, and the Y-line 
of 1956. His A-line, or the traditional 
slightly flared skirt, has remained in 
fashion. 

Among the most noteworthy Paris 
designers of the mid-sixties are the 
French aristocrat Hubert de Givenchy, 
Spanish-born Cristobal Balenciaga, and 
two newcomers to haute couture, Yves 
St. Laurent and André Courréges. They 
displayed some of the traits of Poiret 
in their use of Mondriaan’s art in a 
manner similar to that which Poiret 
had used in his interpretation of mod- 
ern art of his day. They achieved 
greater success, however, by exploiting 
the accent on youth. 


HAUTE COUTURE AND COMPETITION 


The fact that haute couture has sur- 
vived in an age of beautiful mass-pro- 
duced clothing is remarkable. The high 
cost of gorgeous salons and labor costs 
for hand sewing and finishing have 
caused haute couture both triumph 
and tragedy. For a number of years 
government subsidies aided the French 
fashion industry; however, the govern- 
ment subsidy was lifted in 1963, deliv- 
ering a great blow to the industry. 
Since that time there are only a few 
remaining sources of extra income for 
haute couture houses, such as bou- 
tiques and franchises. The boutique is 
a small fashion accessory house used 
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to expand sales. Giving a franchise is 
granting the use of one’s name for the 
purpose of marketing goods such as 
hosiery, gloves, perfumes, and other 
items. 

Another source of high-fashion reve- 
nue has been from the sale of patterns 
bearing couturier names. The first cou- 
turier patterns were offered in 1949 by 
a leading American fashion magazine. 
Today, all pattern companies offer top- 
name designer patterns. 

The United States, Italy, and England 
offer the greatest competition to haute 
couture, although other countries are 
moving forward fast. Italian designers, 
with less expensive fabrics of the same 
quality and cheaper labor, offer serious 
competition to Parisian design houses. 
In 1951 the first Italian collection was 
shown in bazaar-like booths in a pri- 
vate home. Ten years later Italy cele- 
brated the one-hundredth anniversary 
of her unification with a spectacular 
fashion show in the Pitti Palace at 
Florence. In recent years Italy has 
become one of the largest exporters of 
ready-to-wear garments in the world. 
Young English designers set the pace 
for youth fashions with the “Mod 
Mode” in the 1960’s. Men’s wear was 
probably affected more than women’s 
wear by the introduction of bright col- 
ors, jackets with nipped-in waists, and 
low-swung, close-fitting trousers. One 
of England’s Mod designers was re- 
cently singled out for a high award by 
the Queen. 

Before World War II many Ameri- 
can women in the upper socioeconomic 
level bought their entire wardrobes in 
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Fashions established by trend-setters of the 
twentieth century (1913-1966) are shown. This 
period coincides with the development of 
mass production. 
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Paris. Since that time they have begun 
to realize that American designers are 
able to create clothes as distinctive and 
wearable as any in the world. Because 
of high tariffs, the American designs 
are often available at a lower cost than 
Paris originals. 

Among the best-known American de- 
signers are James Galanos and Norman 
Norell, said to be equal to any of the 
recent French designers. James Gala- 
nos, son of a Greek restaurant owner, 
made his reputation designing daring, 
avant-garde clothes. His designs are 
sold at exclusive retail establishments 
all over the country. “Pricesestarts at 
just under $500 per garment. Norman 
Norell had his fashion start designing 
a dress for his mother while still in his 
teens. His designs sell through the 
same quality outlets as those of Gala- 
nos. There are several well-known 
American designers. Pauline Trigere is 
a French designer who liked the ap- 
pearance of American mass-produced 
clothes so much that she remained in 
this country to design for a large New 
York retail store. Oleg Cassini was one 
of Jacqueline Kennedy’s favorite de- 
signers while she was First Lady. Syd- 
ney Wragge established a reputation 
designing a wide range of casual 
clothes. There are many other Amer- 
ican designers appearing on the fashion 
scene. 


SUMMARY 


For over a century Parisian haute 
couture houses enjoyed a monopoly on 
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high fashion. Wealthy women and 
members of royalty from all over the 
world flocked to the semiannual Paris 
fashion showings to be outfitted by top- 
name designers. World War II struck a 
blow to all the luxury industries of 
France. Since the war, changing social 
and economic conditions have chal- 
lenged the position of the Paris cou- 
turiers. Parisian couturiers have been 
forced to seek other avenues of profit, 
especially since the French government 
lifted its support of the fashion indus- 
try. With French couturier designs 
available in patterns and on the racks 
of chain stores, the once-glamorous 
fashion industry has lost much of its 
former image. Capable designers in 
other countries are also making com- 
petition more difficult. 


Concepts. Write a paragraph telling about 
the importance of any invention described 
in this chapter. 


GENERALIZATIONS. Write three paragraphs, 
each developing the idea of an important 
generalization about the content of this 
chapter. 


DISCUSS. 

1. The history of Paris fashion suprem- 
acy from Louis XI to Yves St. Laurent. 

2. Present-day fashion trends. Do you 
like current fashions? Why? Why not? 

3. The advent of World War II and the 
lifting of government support of fashion 
houses has caused well-known French 
salons to seek other sources of revenue. 
Name and describe additional sources of 
revenue. 

4. Luxury items indigenous to the French 
fashion industry. 

5. Some important couturiers and their 
clients, telling something about the impor- 
tance of the one to the other; for instance, 





Charles Worth and his client the Empress 
Eugénie. Some important women today 
and their favorite designers; for instance, 
Jacqueline Kennedy and Oleg Cassini. 


MatcH. Choose from column B the fash- 
ion innovation attributed to the person in 
column A. Write your answers on a sepa- 
rate sheet of paper, not in the book. 


Column A Column B 


a. Chanel 1. opened 100 factories 
b. Francis I ine France for, pro- 
ey Louis: X1 duction of luxury 
d. Colbert goods 
e. Charles Worth 2. made man-tailored 
f. Rose Bertin fashions for women 
popular 
3. first dressmaker to 
have name _ associ- 
ated with creations 
4. founded haute cou- 
ture 
5. encouraged French 
court to emulate the 
court of Italy 
6. founded the per- 
fume industry and 
stimulated the but- 
ton industry 


PROJECTS. 


1. Add to your scrapbook fashions by 
leading designers of today. Annotate with 
comments on the nationality of the de- 
signer and characteristics of his designs. 

2. Consult Readers’ Guide for a collec- 
tion of magazine articles on fashion de- 
signers. Prepare a report based on the 
information from the articles. 

3. Choose a designer from the following 
list and prepare a report for class presenta- 
tion. Include the facts of his life, design 
characteristics, and the ‘‘secrets of his suc- 
cess,’ as well as telling about the garments 
he or she designed. 


Gilbert Adrian Leroy 

Cristobal Balenciaga Claire McCardell 
Oleg Cassini Paul Poiret 
Gabrielle Chanel Yves St. Laurent 
André Courreges Elsa Schiaparelli 
Christian Dior Vionnet 

Hubert de Givenchy Charles Worth 


FURTHER READING. 


Dolls, by Esther Singleton. Paul A. Rud- 
dell. 

Elegance, by Genevieve Dariaux. Double- 
day & Co., Inc. 

“Fashions and the Asian Rat Race,” by 
Stanley Karnow. Saturday Evening Post, 
Jan. 25, 1964. 

“Galanos,” by Eve Merrian. Saturday 
Evening Post, Jan. 6, 1962. 

The Glass of Fashion, by Cecil Beaton. 
Doubleday & Co., Inc. 

“High Fashion for Housewives,” by Toni 
Howard. Saturday Evening Post, May 19, 
1962. 

In My Fashion, by Bettina Ballard. David 
McKay Co., Inc. 

Kings of Fashion, by Anny Latour. Coward- 
McCann, Inc. 

“The; Lord ot. the Space Ladies,” (about 
André Courreges) Life, March 21, 1965. 
Vol. 58, pp. 47-53. 

“Making the Best-Dressed List,’ by 
Eugenia Sheppard. Saturday Evening 
Osi O Cian lorem lo One 

“New York’s Queen of Fashion,” by Jack 
Alexander. Saturday Evening Post, April 
8, 1901: 

“Paris Gives Women a Break,” by Oleg 
Cassini. Saturday Evening Post, Jan. 6, 
1962. 

“Pucci,” by Eugenia Sheppard. Ladies’ 
Home Journal, July, 1963. 

“Style King of Ready-to-Wear,” by Stanley 
Frank. Saturday Evening Post, Oct. 20, 
1962. 

“Where Did the Women Go?”, by Thomas 
Meehan. Saturday Evening Post, Sept. 
ih eos), 
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Generalizations 


During the early and mid-nineteenth century 
the need for mass-produced uniforms for 
sailors and soldiers gave impetus to the gar- 
ment industry. 


The sewing machine contributed greatly to 
the mass production of clothing and also 
stimulated home sewing. 


The garment industry in America has changed 
rapidly since the 1920’s as a result of im- 
provements in technology, the introduction 
of man-made fibers, increased spending 
power of the consumer, growth of popula- 
tion, and the demand for a greater variety 
of clothing for leisure and sports. 


The development of the garment in- 
dustry in America paralleled that of 
the Industrial Revolution, westward 
expansion, and what the social econo- 
mist Thorstein Veblen referred to as 
“the rise of the leisure class.’’ The first 
garments to be mass-produced were 
made by hand for sailors. They were 
so crudely constructed that the term 
“slop clothes” was applied to them. 
During the Civil War the need for sol- 
diers’ uniforms coincided with the in- 
troduction of the sewing machine and 
gave impetus to the growing ready-to- 
wear industry. 

Until the beginning of the twentieth 
century, itinerant tailors, village seam- 
stresses, and homemakers made most 
of the clothing worn by a predomi- 
nantly rural American society. By the 
close of the nineteenth century, a great 
deal of men’s clothing was being mass- 
produced, but the mass production of 
women’s clothing was to come much 
later. 





The garment industry is largely con- 
centrated along Seventh Avenue in New 
York City, but some articles of clothing 
are manufactured in almost every state 
in the country. Each manufacturer 
specializes in a certain type of clothing 
for one of three price markets—high, 
moderate, or low. Although it takes far 
less capital to establish a garment busi- 
ness than many other businesses, the 
risks are high and competition is keen. 
The designer is very important to man- 
ufacturers catering to high- and mod- 
erate-price markets but less important 
to manufacturers catering to low-price 
markets. Many mass-producers of 
items for budget and chain stores do 
not employ designers. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE 
INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 


Until machine methods for produc- 
ing textiles and clothing became avail- 
able, only members of royalty and the 
aristocracy could afford to wear exqui- 
site hand-loomed brocades, satins, and 
velvets. Elaborate garments requiring 
hundreds of hours of hand labor were 
too expensive for all but the wealthy. 
Textiles led the way in the industrial 
movement during the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and clothing led the way in the 
development of the factory system dur- 
ing the nineteenth century. 


EARLY INVENTIONS FOR 
FIBER SPINNING 


John Kay’s flying shuttle, invented in 
1733, had made it possible for one 


weaver to use the product of eight to 
ten instead of five or six spinners. One 
might say that this was the beginning 
of automation. This invention was fol- 
lowed by James Hargreaves’ spinning 
jenny in 1764, Richard Arkwright’s 
water frame or roller spinner in 1768, 
Samuel Crompton’s spinning mule in 
1779, steam power in 1785, Eli Whit- 
ney’s cotton gin in 1793, and Jacquard’s 
loom for weaving figured fabrics in 
1801. 

Automatic spinning produced finer 
and more uniform yarn and made pos- 
sible the spinning of a large number of 
skeins of yarn simultaneously. By 
tending ninety spindles at one time, a 
mill spinner could produce 180 skeins 
a day against a hand-spinner’s four 
skeins in the same time. Families 
flocked to areas where jobs were plenti- 
ful, and large textile industries devel- 
oped—first in England and later in 
New England. Cotton textiles led the 
way in the introduction of power-driven 
machinery because cotton was durable, 
versatile, easier to spin, and cheaper 
to produce than flax or wool. 

Samuel Slater was mainly respon- 
sible for the development of the textile 
industry in America. Born in England 
in 1768, he was apprenticed as a lad of 
fourteen to Jedediah Strutt, whose cap- 
ital had helped to establish the Ark- 
wright mill near Nottingham Market in 
England. At the age of twenty-one, after 
serving the customary six and a half 
years of apprenticeship and practically 
memorizing construction of the Ark- 
wright water frame, Slater set out for 
America as a farmhand. Law forbade 
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Courtesy The Smithsonian Institution 


Even though a foot treadle operated the 
spinning wheel, spinning was a slow, 
tedious process. The spinning wheel was 
as common in the homes of Colonial 
America as the sewing machine is in 
today’s homes. 


Eli Whitney’s cotton gin (“engine”) sep- 
arated cotton lint from the seed by 
catching the lint with fine teeth and let- 
ting the seeds drop into a compart- 
ment at the bottom. With this device 
one man could do the work formerly 
done by fifty workers. 


Courtesy The Smithsonian Institution 





The Bettmann Archive 


The spinning jenny, invented by James 
Hargreaves, produced eight times the 
work of One person spinning with a 
wheel. 





Courtesy The Smithsonian Institution 


The Jacquard loom (1801) could produce 
intricately woven patterns as easily as it 
could do simple weaving. To offset the 
threat to labor, the French government 
made the loom public property. 


































































































Courtesy Old Slater Mill Association, Pawtucket, R.1. 


The Old Slater Mill (built in 1793 in Pawtucket, R.I.) has been restored, and 
visitors may see the kind of weaving machinery that Samuel Slater introduced 


into this country. 


artisans to leave England, but there 
was no law forbidding farmers to leave. 
In 1790 Slater built from memory the 
first successful equipment for trans- 
forming raw cotton into superior qual- 
ity yarn in Rhode Island. Three years 
later Eli Whitney perfected his cotton 
gin, and in 1814, Francis Cabot Lowell 
produced the first successful power 
loom. 


THE INVENTION OF THE 
SEWING MACHINE 


The introduction of the sewing ma- 
chine in the mid-nineteenth century 
completed the early changes in the 


clothing industry brought about by 
the Industrial Revolution. The sewing 
machine saved hours of labor, accel- 
erated mass production, opened many 
jobs in factories and retail outlets, and 
stimulated the garment industry. 
Although a sewing machine was 
made and patented in England as early 
as 1790, it was not practical. The first 
successful sewing machine was the one 
made and patented in 1830 in France by 
Barthélemy Thimonnier. This machine, 
using a chain stitch, operated at the 
rate of 200 stitches a minute; a speed 
six times that of the most skilled hand- 
worker. With eighty machines Thimon- 
nier began to make uniforms for the 
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French army, but enraged mobs, feel- 
ing that the machines were a threat to 
the livelihood of hundreds of families, 
destroyed all of Thimonnier’s machines. 
In the 1830’s Walter Hunt, a New York 
inventor, developed a sewing machine 
with an interlocking stitch. Hunt’s 
daughter, however, persuaded him not 
to apply for a patent because she feared 
the machine would replace thousands 
of workers, causing them to lose their 
employment. 

In 1839 while working as a machine- 
shop apprentice in Boston, Elias Howe, 
Jr. overheard some visitors talking to 
his employer about the fortune that was 
to be made by the first person to invent 
a practical sewing machine. For nearly 
six years Howe experimented with the 
invention, and in July, 1845, he demon- 
strated his machine at the Quincy Hall 
Clothing Manufactory in Boston. A 
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benefactor and partner in his venture, 
George Fisher, advanced $2,000 to Howe 
to perfect his invention. In 1846 Howe 
received his patent. 

There was opposition from tailors 
and garment workers in America, and 
finally Fisher withdrew his support. 
Howe went to England seeking sup- 
port, but he was unsuccessful and was 
forced to borrow money to return 
home. In the meantime, Isaac Merrit 
Singer began experiments based upon 
Howe’s invention and patented a sew- 
ing machine in 1851. After long and 
bitter patent litigation between Howe 
and Singer, Howe won the suit, but 
both men eventually made fortunes on 
the invention. 

Singer introduced the concept of 
“buy-now-pay-later” to the mid-nine- 
teenth century American housewife, to 
whom the sewing machine was the 
greatest laborsaving device ever con- 
ceived. In order to sell a $125 sewing 
machine to families with an average an- 
nual income of $500, Singer, in 1856, 
contrived the “hire-purchase” plan. 
Under this arrangement the purchaser 
received a machine for a down pay- 
ment of five dollars and paid the bal- 
ance in monthly installments of five 
dollars. After monopolizing the Amer- 
ican market, Singer convinced the 
Japanese that they needed sewing ma- 


The first successful sewing machine 
(1845) was slow. However, this invention 
which made lock-stitches at the rate of 
250 stitches a minute was a tremendous 
improvement over hand sewing. 


Courtesy The Smithsonian Institution 





chines. Their custom was to rip their 
kimonos apart each time they were 
laundered and baste them together 
again afterward. Singer overcame this 
obstacle by having a sewing machine 
designed to make a basting stitch. He 
not only sold sewing machines to the 
Japanese but also chairs to sit on while 
sewing, a hitherto unknown custom in 
Japan. 


ORIGIN AND EXPANSION OF 
MASS PRODUCTION 


By the late nineteenth century a 
number of factors had influenced the 


garment industry and stimulated mass 
production: 1) The need for large quan- 
tities of garments for sailors on whal- 
ing ships led to the establishment of 
garment factories in New Bedford, 
Massachusetts in the early 1830’s; 2) 
The need for work clothes for cotton 
pickers on southern plantations led to 
the manufacture of overalls in Balti- 
more, Charleston, and New Orleans in 
the 1840’s; 3) The Gold Rush of the 
early 1850’s stimulated the production 
of clothing for miners, and factories 
rose in New York, Chicago, and St. 
Louis; 4) The Civil War in the 1860's 
created a need for mass-produced uni- 


Many skilled immigrants arrived in New York and Boston and settled there, 
thus enriching the northeastern textile industries with their talents. 
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forms for soldiers; 5) Between 1880 
and 1910 many Jewish immigrants, 
among whom were many skilled tailors, 
fled from persecution in Europe and 
settled in New York City. With the 
woolen mills of New England to the 
north and the cotton mills to the south, 
New York soon became the hub of the 
garment industry. 

After the Civil War men bought fac- 





Library of Congress 


A woman secretary in business during 
the 1890’s wore man-tailored suits, shirt- 
waists, and even neckties. 


tory-made pants but continued to have 
their coats made by tailors. The depres- 
sion of 1873 forced many once-wealthy 
men to buy factory-made suits, and the 
increasing demands of a more critical 
clientele encouraged clothing produc- 
ers to improve techniques and styling. 
The depressions of 1893-95 and 1907 
further encouraged the clothing indus- 
try to improve construction and styling 
of men’s outer garments. By 1910 man- 
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ufacturers in this country were turning 
out twice as many garments as their 
nearest competitors in Germany. By 
the 1920’s most men in the United 
States were buying factory-made cloth- 
ing. 

Most women’s cloaks were imported 
from France until after the Civil War, 
when American manufacturers began 
making women’s cloaks and winter 
underwear. During the 1890’s the de- 
mand for ladies’ suits increased as 
women entered the business world in 
the acceptable profession of typists; 
however, it was not until the early 
1920’s that many garments for women 
and children were made commercially. 


EARLY SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
PROBLEMS 


As the population increased, more 
and more men and women bought fac- 
tory-made garments. One invention af- 
ter another accelerated production and 
cut costs during the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries—machines for 
spreading cloth; rotary discs for cut- 
ting layers of materials; attachments 
for sewing on buttons, making button- 
holes, lapels, collars and shoulders, fell- 
ing seams, and stitching hems. Factory 
expansion attracted people disenchanted 
with farming life to large cities. The 
rapid influx made living conditions in- 
adequate and wages low. Factories in 
most large cities had unbearable work- 
ing conditions—little ventilation, poor 
sanitation, long hours of work with no 
rest, and exploitation of cheap child 
labor. Home kitchens became as busy 





The use of power machinery for cutting has 
helped to accelerate mass production. With 
a marker or pattern on top, many layers of 
fabric can be cut accurately at one time. 


United Press International Photo 


Before labor unions protected 
the workers with minimum 
wages, this was a_ typical 
night scene in the tenement 
buildings where an entire 
family lived and worked eve- 
nings in One room to earn a 
living. This family is finishing 
men’s pants. 


Library of Congress 


as factory “sweat shops.” Women took 
garments home to work on until late at 
night to earn meager wages. 
All these factors led to a need for an 
organized effort to demand better work- 
ing conditions and higher wages. In 
1900 the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union gave workers the oppor- 
tunity to strike, and so many strikes 
were called that a Protocol of Peace 
was instituted. This document defined 









working conditions, set minimum 
wages, demanded holidays with pay, 
and made employer-employee negotia- 
tions mandatory for settlement. In 1914 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America was formed in the men’s and 
boys’ garment industry. The Textile 
Workers Union of America became a 
national organization in 1939. Labor 
organizations have not solved all the 
problems of industry. 
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In 1900 the bulk of the textile indus- 
try was concentrated in the Northeast, 
but textile mills later began migrating 
to southern states. Labor in the South 
was cheaper, and enterprising citizens 
in an attempt to relieve poverty-stricken 
areas lured textile producers with 
promises of new equipment, minimum 
union interference, tax exemptions, and 
lower power rates. Today, the South 
accounts for nine-tenths of the na- 
tion’s spinning capacity. 

During the 1920’s jobbers entered the 
garment industry and began contract- 
ing for piecework or entire garments. 
Designing and distributing were cen- 
tered in New York City. 

Since the 1930’s, standardization of 
sizes, more skillful pattern construc- 
tion, and a number of improvements 
and innovations have speeded up pro- 
duction: specialization; simplification 
of design; truck delivery of preticketed 
clothing on racks, eliminating packing, 
pressing, and hanging up; and com- 
puters which are used to keep records 
and catalog items for shipping. 

New York has remained the capital 
of America’s garment industry, ac- 
counting for over forty-two percent of 
men’s and boys’ wear and about sixty 
percent of women’s and children’s 
wear. Over 70,000 buyers come to New 
York every year to place orders for 
retail stores all over the country. The 
world’s largest manufacturer of wom- 
en’s wear is also located.in New York. 
Its closest competitor is in Cleveland, 
Ohio. In the men’s wear field Pennsy]- 
vania ranks second to New York, with 
7.5 percent of production, and Georgia 
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ranks third with 4.3 percent. In the 
production of women’s and children’s 
wear California ranks second to New 
York with 7.4 percent of total produc- 
tion, and Illinois ranks third with 5.3 
percent. 


CHANGING FASHION MARKETS 


Social and economic changes have 
had a direct influence upon the gar- 
ment industry. The exodus of women 
from homes to business in the 1890’s 
brought an end to homemade clothing 
on a large scale. The automobile 
opened the suburbs and stimulated a 
need for casual clothes. Increased em- 
phasis upon sports, leisure activities, 
and travel has given tremendous im- 
petus to the clothing industry. New 
fibers and finishes have inspired all 
kinds of new designs. Increased pros- 
perity has given the masses more 
money to spend for ready-made cloth- 
ing. Advertising and sales promotion 
have made the public “fashion con- 
scious.” Further discussion of the im- 
portance of social change upon dress 
and the significance of the twentieth- 
century textile revolution can be found 
in Chapters 8 and 9. 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY TEXTILE 
REVOLUTION AND THE 
GARMENT INDUSTRY 


Technological advances in the textile 
industry have probably influenced 
fashion in recent years as much as 
designers have. Man-made fibers and 
chemical finishes have revolutionized 
the textile and garment industries. 
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Courtesy BETTER LIVING, Du Pont 


The introduction of acetate rayon in the 
early 1930’s offered designers new  in- 
Spiration in lingerie and better dresses 
because the fiber was less expensive 
than silk and had better draping qualities 
than rayon. 


The production of rayon coincided 
with the impetus postwar fashions gave 
the ready-to-wear industry during the 
1920’s. Rayon gave persons with low 
incomes clothing that had a feeling of 
luxury. It helped manufacturers to ex- 
pand their lingerie and dress lines. Ace- 





tate, having better draping qualities and 
a more luxurious feeling than rayon, 
increased variety in dresses, sleepwear, 
and lingerie items. Acetate possesses 
a thermoplastic property such that 
crinkled, embossed, and moiré finishes 
can be heat-set and made permanent. 
The slide fastener, a popular closing 
device on galoshes in the 1920’s, re- 
placed hooks and eyes in the 1930's 
when a neater closing was needed for 
the formfitting garments of the decade. 

Nylon, the most abrasive-resistant of 
all fibers, has revolutionized the ho- 
siery and lingerie markets and expanded 
the dress and sweater industries. Poly- 
ester fibers, the most crease-resistant of 
fibers, have been especially important 
in the designing of men’s and women’s 
suits, sportswear, and children’s wear. 
The acrylics, which provide bulky 
warmth, have been important to de- 
signers and manufacturers of sports- 
wear, sweaters, ski clothing, and all 
kinds of winter garments. 

Stretch fabrics have been a boon to 
manufacturers of bathing suits, mater- 
nity wear, children’s clothing, and 
slacks. Laminated fabrics expanded 
the field in rainwear, sportswear, and 
winter garments. Bonded fabrics have 
made it possible to tailor almost any 
sheer or lacy fabric. Permanent-press 
fabrics have made a tremendous im- 
pact upon all kinds of clothing design 
where absorbency is not important. 

The twentieth-century textile revolu- 
tion has met the social needs of an age 
when people want to be released from 
the drudgery of tiresome washing and 
ironing, when people want “packable’”’ 
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During the late 1950’s the 
consumer had a wide choice 
of fibers and blends to choose 
from. At left in the picture is a 
garment of Dacron polyester 
and cotton, next an all-cotton 
dress, then a rayon dress with 
an Orlon acrylic sweater, then 
an all-Dacron polyester dress. 
On the rack are dresses of 
silk, rayon-linen, “Arnel,” and 
rayon-silk. 


Courtesy Du Pont 
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A New York World’s Fair exhibit in 1939-40 
introduced nylon to relieve the silk shortage 
in hosiery. Soon after these models demon- 
strated the new hosiery, nylon was withdrawn 
from the market for military use. 


Courtesy BETTER LIVING, Du Pont 





The introduction of Orlon, 
the first acrylic fiber, in 1950 
cut into the wool sweater 
market. 


Courtesy BETTER LIVING, Du Pont 
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Courtesy BETTER LIVING, Du Pont 


The rate of technological progress is suggested by the two illustrations. Except 
for the leather shoes, the rayon umbrella, and the hat, the textiles used in the 
wardrobe of 1956 could not have been produced in 1941. 


clothing for airplane travel, when chil- 
dren need ease-of-care clothing for play, 
when industry demands safe clothing 
for hazardous jobs. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE DESIGNER TO 
THE GARMENT INDUSTRY 

The fashion designer is important to 
the manufacturer only so long as he or 
she can design clothes that sell. About 
ninety percent of the designers do their 
work by clipping and pasting together 
different parts of the design. Rough 
sketches are made, and a certain 
amount of draping follows. Sometimes 
a manufacturer will dismiss a trained 


designer and offer a position to a fac- 
tory employee who has a sense of what 
the public wants. A designer who can 
produce six popular sellers, which the 
garment industry refers to as “Fords,” 
out of a possible one hundred twenty 
designs, has a good average. 

The designer is the head of the de- 
sign department, originator of designs, 
and the person responsible for two 
seasonal showings with anywhere from 
sixty to one hundred twenty garments 
at a showing. As part of his job he 1) 
creates original fashions within a cer- 
tain silhouette or silhouettes, adapting 
new colors and fabrics to the form; 2) 
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develops his line by clipping and past- 
ing, sketching, working from a muslin 
shell, and draping; 3) eliminates de- 
signs that may not sell because of styl- 
ing or cost of production in relation 
to the retail price range; and 4) turns 
the final selections over to the pattern 
department where a “master” design 
is made and graded into sizes. The fac- 
tory head then releases the pattern de- 
signs for production. The sales depart- 
ment shows the designs to buyers, and 
the shipping department receives and 
fills orders. 

The designer is seemingly unlimited 
in his sources of inspiration. For ex- 
ample, current events inspire new fash- 
ions. When the tomb of Tutankhamen 
was discovered in 1922, Egyptian prints 
and jewelry came into fashion. When 
India received her independence in 
1947, there was a revival of draped gar- 
ments based upon the sari; when Alaska 
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Fashions of the past keep coming back in current versions. The sketches on 
the left show the recurrence of the blouson style. Those on the right show 


repeated use of the Empire style. 
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and Hawaii became states (1959 and 
1960), emphasis was placed upon spe- 
cial ski clothes from Alaska and the 
“Mother Hubbard,” which missionaries 
had introduced in Hawaii a century 
before. 

The stage and screen are also fash- 
ion sources. Lawrence of Arabia focused 
attention on desert and Arabian fash- 
ions—especially millinery. My Fair 
Lady also inspired hat designers. The 
Sound of Music revived Tyrolean fash- 
ions. 

Art movements have had a frequent 
influence on fashion. In the first and 
second decades of this century Paul 
Poiret was undoubtedly influenced by 
the work of contemporary artists Pi- 
casso, Van Gogh and others; Mondriaan 
has influenced at least two leading cou- 
turiers of the 1960’s. 

As we have noted, members of roy- 
alty and the aristocracy have long set 
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fashion trends. Members of the inter- 
national set are also fashion pace-set- 
ters. Many of their names appear on 
the list of the Ten Best-Dressed Women. 
This list originated in 1933 when a num- 
ber of French couturiers started the 
custom of naming their favorite cus- 
tomers to the Paris Dressmakers’ List. 
When World War II interrupted haute 
couture, an American fashion promoter 
transferred the custom to America. 
After a person’s name has appeared on 
the list for a number of seasons, she is 
elected to the Fashion Hall of Fame in 
New York City. No person of average 
income can aspire to having her name 
on the list because a wardrobe of 
“originals” would cost annually _be- 
tween $20,000 and $100,000. 

Ideas for fashion design from his- 
toric costumes, paintings, fashion plates 
and magazines, sculpture, mosaics, ce- 
ramics, and textiles are almost endless. 
There are numerous costume museums 
in the United States. The Smithsonian 
Institution in Washington, D.C. has an 
interesting display of inaugural gowns 
worn by wives of the presidents. Holly- 
wood has an extensive display of cos- 
tumes worn by famous actresses. New 
York has a number of displays in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art and in 
the Fashion Hall of Fame. Many col- 
leges and universities have costume 
libraries. The designer must not only 
know how to design clothes, but must 
understand the market for which he 
or she is designing. There are three 
price markets: high, moderate and low. 

The high-price market accounts for 
only about two percent of women’s 


garment sales. This market, featuring 
high-fashion styles, exclusive designs 
with brand and designer names, and 
quality fabrics, is geared to consumers 
in the upper socioeconomic stratum. 
Retail outlets for these designs are ex- 
clusive specialty shops and high-priced 
boutiques in large department stores. 
About twenty percent of all fashion de- 
signers are employed at this level. 

The moderate-price market accounts 
for about thirty percent of the market. 
This market features familiar brand 
names and fashion fabrics whose prices 
are attractive to the middle socioeco- 
nomic class. These garments may be 
shown in moderate-priced and better 
dress departments in large stores and 
in better chain stores. This market at- 
tracts about sixty-five percent of all 
fashion designers. 

The low-price market accounts for 
about sixty-eight percent of all wom- 
en’s garments. These designs have 
“hanger appeal” or novelty trimming. 
The principal markets for this mer- 
chandise are basements of department 
stores, discount stores, volume chain 
stores, and catalog firms. This market 
accounts for only fifteen percent of the 
designers. Many of these designs are 
“knocked off” versions of high-priced 
designs, quickly copied and mass-pro- 
duced. 


PROBLEMS OF THE GARMENT INDUSTRY 


Because timing is so important in 
the garment industry, plagiarism or 
fashion piracy is a constant threat to 
both haute couture and Seventh Avenue 
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(mass production). Designs have a 
short» cyclesvand them financiali@less 
through fashion piracy can be disas- 
trous. In the United States there is no 
legal protection against fashion piracy, 
although recently the Copyright Office 
has begun registering textile designs. 
Since 1952 the French government has 
been able to fine or imprison fashion 
pirates, but piracy is difficult to prove. 

Although no one is permitted to 
sketch or photograph designs at show- 
ings in Paris or in America, many copy- 
ing devices are used, especially in high- 
fashion houses. Clients are carefully 
screened before being admitted. Often 
to gain admission one must order a 


HIGH FASHION MARKET 


mS 
POPULAR-MARKET 
ADAPTATION 


The garment for the high-fashion market may 
be made of imported linen, have exaggerated 
necklines or sleeves and possibly a wider than 
average belt. The adaptation may be made of 
linen-like rayon, have more comfortable 
sleeves, and a less extreme neckline and belt. 
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predetermined number of garments, 
but there are persons who attend open- 
ings mainly to reproduce what they 
see. Some people conceal tiny cameras, 
others make notes through carbon 
paper jin) their garments,, and ‘others 
have such well-trained memories that 
they can sketch a dozen or more fash- 
ions with accuracy soon after leaving 
a showing. Occasionally a worker is 
bribed into smuggling out sketches and 
scraps of fabrics. 

Production costs are important to 
the garment industry, where the waste 
of an inch of fabric on each garment or 
the addition of such details as tucks, 
braid, or pockets can mean the differ- 
ence between profit and loss. On inex- 
pensive copies of better dresses, cut is 
simplified and linings and expensive 
trimmings are omitted. Often defects 
are covered up with ornate trimming. 

Many other factors cause concern to 
the industry. If summer weather con- 
tinues through September, fall clothes 
do not sell. If winter weather holds 
through March, spring clothes remain 
on the racks. Warm weather can cause 
disaster to a market of fur-trimmed fall 
suits not sold by October. Surplus fall 
merchandise represents a greater loss 
than spring merchandise because fab- 
rics and trimmings are very costly. To 
counteract this risk, the fashion indus- 
try sells merchandise to retail outlets 
far in advance of the wearing season. 
The consumer must buy his fall ward- 
robe in midsummer. The risk is thereby 
transferred to the consumer (causing 
great concern to the average consumer ). 

If the stock market declines, high- 





price garments may not sell well; if 
strikes are widespread, moderate-price 
garments may not meet sales expecta- 
tions. A buyer may limit his stock to 
test the demand. If the demand for 
certain items is great, he may not be 
able to get delivery from manufactur- 
ers who are, by that time, working on 
garments for the following season. If 
a buyer overbuys and the demand falls 
off, he may try to return some of the 
merchandise or take a markdown (have 
to sell at a sacrifice ). 

What the dress manufacturers create 
has a direct effect upon other segments 
of the industry. A fluctuating hemline 
can be disastrous to furriers because 
the monetary investment is too great 
to risk obsolescence. In addition to fur- 
riers, coat manufacturers are hit hard 
when hems drop. When skirts rise 
there are few problems in alteration 
that cannot easily be solved. A rise 
in the hemline means a boom for the 
hosiery industry, as was evident in the 
1960’s when many kinds of novelty ho- 
siery came into fashion. Glove manu- 
facturers watch sleeve lengths; the cos- 
metics industry and hair stylists watch 
makeup and coiffures on models. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
PATTERN INDUSTRY 


Home sewing differs from mass gar- 
_ ment production, but it, too, relies upon 
mass-produced paper patterns. Long 
before paper patterns were available 
tailors and dressmakers made individ- 
ual sets of cardboard patterns. The in- 


troduction of the sewing machine stim- 
ulated home sewing and created a need 
for commercially produced patterns. 

An epoch in American fashion his- 
tory began in the early 1850’s when Wil- 
liam and Ellen Demorest displayed two 
dozen paper patterns in the parlor of 
their home on Franklin Square in Phil- 
adelphia. While watching her maid cut 
a pattern for a dress, Mrs. Demorest 
conceived the idea of providing mass- 
produced patterns for dresses of her 
own design. In a short time the Demo- 
rests had a fashion business occupying 
six floors in a building on Broadway in 
New York with a large sign stretching 
across the front: Mme. Demorest’s 
Fashion Emporium. The Madame was 
chosen in order to associate the Amer- 
ican-made patterns with the exclusive 
Paris styles being produced by Worth 
for the Empress Eugénie. 

Mr. Demorest was something of a 
social crusader. Part of his crusade 
was aimed at fair employment for 
women. On the five upper floors of 
his establishment 200 girls worked as 
cutters, fitters, and seamstresses. Negro 
workers were given the same pay, op- 
portunities, and privileges as white 
workers. If consumers complained of 
Mr. Demorest’s practices, they were 
told to take their business elsewhere. 

The Demorest “magic tissues’”’ were 
eagerly awaited by housewives all over 
America. By the late 1870’s Madame 
Demorest was influencing the dress of 
men and children as well as women in 
America and abroad. Directions with 
her patterns were printed in English, 
Spanish, German, and French. Her 
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With a lot of talent, a lot of fabric, and a lot of time and patience you could 
have made one of these 1870 fashions from a Butterick pattern. 


This page from a fashion catalog shows that by 1892 fashions were simpler to 
construct. The line of the dress falls more naturally. 


Library of Congress 








Demorest salon in Paris was a huge 
success. 

While the Demorest Emporium was 
attracting thousands of new patrons 
each month and the Demorest magic 
tissues, in many tints, were being cir- 
culated over two continents, Ebenezer 
Butterick, a New England tailor, and 
his wife were experimenting with paper 
patterns. Butterick was more far- 
sighted than Demorest, in spite of Dem- 
orest’s wide business experience, and 
patented his patterns in 1863. Butter- 
ick’s patterns were originally produced 
for men’s shirts and children’s dresses, 
but in 1867, paralleling the introducion 
of the Ladies’ Quarterly Report of 
Broadway Fashions, Butterick began to 
produce women’s fashion patterns. In 
1872 the Butterick Company published 
the Delineator, and by 1876 Butterick 
had foreign branches in London, Paris, 
Berlin, and Vienna. By the 1880's the 
Demorests began to feel the competi- 
tion, and when Mr. and Mrs. Demorest 
died near the close of the century, their 
business died with them. 

The choice of patterns during the 
first quarter of the century was lim- 
ited. With competition from the rise of 
women’s ready-to-wear industries, pat- 
tern companies in the 1920’s discovered 
that styling and simplified directions 
were increasingly important. McCall’s 
was the first pattern producer to pro- 
vide printed patterns. Hitherto, pat- 
terns had intricate perforations. It was 
not until 1930 that any attempt was 
made to standardize patterns being 
made by various companies. 

In 1956 a complete revision of pat- 


tern measurements was undertaken to 
standardize the patterns of all com- 
panies. Although the sale of patterns 
dropped from 150,000,000 to 85,000,000 
between 1945 and 1950, pattern sales 
have been on an upward trend since 
that time. Today, designs are more 
simple in cut, pattern directions are 
easier to follow, and sewing machines 
have been greatly improved. All these 
factors stimulated anew home sewing. 


SUMMARY 


The modern garment industry is de- 
pendent upon many of the inventions 
from the Industrial Revolution—the 
spinning jenny, spinning mule, cotton 
gin, and steam power. The invention 
of the sewing machine completed the 
basic technological needs for mass pro- 
duction of clothing. Improvements in 
organization of work, the application of 
attachments for special processes, spe- 
cial conveyors for delivering garments, 
and the advent of the computer have 
accelerated progress in recent years. 

The bulk of the garment industry is 
centered in New York City for numer- 
ous reasons: its proximity to wool- 
spinning and weaving centers in New 
England, and access to cotton-spinning 
centers in the South; its position as the 
chief port of arrival for immigrants; its 
recognized importance as a_ business 
center. The garment industry has 
helped the economy of New York, but 
it has brought about undesirable social 
and economic conditions. Labor orga- 
nizations have been helpful in improv- 
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ing relations between employer and em- 
ployee and in maintaining standards of 
work. However, the garment industry 
still has many problems, some of which 
are rising production costs, fashion 
piracy, fashion timing, and the unpre- 
dictability of the consumer. 

Since the 1920’s the garment industry 
has been revolutionized by techno- 
logical advances in textiles. Man-made 
fibers and chemical finishes are meet- 
ing the needs of a society which places 
special emphasis on clothing that re- 
quires a minimum of care. 

Accompanying the rise of the gar- 
ment industry has been the rise of the 
pattern industry. Standardized meas- 
urements and designer names. have 
contributed to the steady increase in 
pattern sales. 


Concepts. Write definitions of six words 
found in this chapter that are associated 
with the history of haute couture. 


GENERALIZATIONS. Outline the chapter you 
have just read. Under each major topic of 
your outline, write a generalization about 
the subject matter of the chapter section. 


Discuss. 

1. Isaac Merrit Singer’s sewing machine 
and its contribution to America’s economy 
and its importance to home clothing pro- 
duction during the late nineteenth and the 
early twentieth centuries. 


2. Some ways in which current events, 
heated homes, and increased leisure have 
influenced the fashion world. 

3. How “jobbing” works in the garment 
industry. 

4. Plagiarism in the garment industry. 

5. The related fashion industries that are 
affected when a) necklines are lowered, 
b) hemlines are raised, c) dresses and 
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coats are fitted at the waist, d) sleeves are 
long or short. 


6. The important centers of women’s 
fashions and why fashion concentration 
has been in these areas. 


7. The retail outlets in your community 
that cater to the three fashion markets 
mentioned in the text. 


MatcH. Choose from column B the inno- 
vation developed by the person listed in 
column A. 


Column A 


. John Kay 

. James Hargreaves 

. Richard Arkwright 

Samuel Crompton 

. Eli Whitney 

. Francis Cabot 
Lowell 

. William and Ellen 

Demorest 
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Column B 


1. developed 
magic tissue 
patterns 

power loom 

spinning jenny 

. water frame 

. cotton gin 

flying shuttle 

. spinning mule 
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PROJECTS. 


1. Write brief reportson, thes lstesand 
work of one of the people mentioned in 
this chapter. 


2. Plan a simulated debate between Isaac 
Singer and Elias Howe. 


3. Review the life history of Samuel 
Slater and the importance of his contri- 
bution to the American cotton industry. 


4. Make a pictorial report on the job of 
a designer. Show pictures of each phase 
of his job and annotate with appropriate 
captions. 

5. Make a list of designers whose names 
are found in pattern magazines. List them 
according to their country of origin. 





6. List and comment on the responsibili- 
ties of the designer. 
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and Schuster, Inc. 
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How American Buying Habits Change, by 
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ernment Printing Office. 

“Labor,” by Ludwig Lore. Encyclopedia of 
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pany, Vol. 9-10, pp. 550-595. 

The Rag Race, by Bernard Roscho. Funk & 
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Generalizations 


The peddler’s wagon, the general store, and 
mail-order houses catered to the needs of a 
rural population in America, but as cities 
developed, department stores, specialty shops, 
and variety stores grew up in urban areas. 


Discount stores made their first appearance 
in abandoned warehouses after World War 
II when hard goods were scarce; later dis- 
count stores were to sell clothing in large 
buildings stripped of all nonessentials. 


In the 1950’s, downtown businesses felt the 
impact of competition from discounters and 
were also affected by the constant exodus of 
middle class families to the suburbs where 
local shopping centers commanded trade. 


Discount stores and mail-order houses have 
been upgrading their merchandise and offer- 
ing customer services in order to compete 
with traditional stores. 


Traditional stores have in many cases opened 
bargain departments or their own discount 
Stores, giving the consumer a_ traditional 
name standing behind a product at prices 
competitive with those of discount stores. 


The merchandising of clothing and fabrics 
has changed because today clothing and fab- 
rics may be bought from a greater variety 
of outlets than ever—from drugstores to 
high-fashion salons. 


A little over a century ago the ped- 
dler’s wagon, with its limited choice of 
dry goods and housewares, was giving 
way to the general store in rural areas. 
These general stores offered wider 
choices of housewares, fabrics and no- 
tions, woven shawls, and men’s work 
clothes. As the general store became 
an integral part of rural villages, the 
department store became important to 
the socioeconomic life of the city. 
Under one roof the department store 
offered hundreds of items to furnish 
the home and clothe the family. Even- 


tually variety stores and specialty shops 
clustered around big department stores 
in the central areas of cities. 

The central shopping area became 
the heart of the city until the middle 
of the twentieth century. Since that 
time a movement has been taking place 
in retailing as important to our social 
and economic life as the department 
store movement was during the mid- 
nineteenth century. This new develop- 
ment is the suburban shopping center. 

The pattern for the regional sub- 
urban shopping center was established 
when the Northgate Center was opened 
on the outskirts of Seattle, Washington 
in 1950. Other cities followed this pilot 
experiment. Thus began a retail revolu- 
tion which, in a decade, caused scores 
of large department stores to close 





their doors. The 1950’s experienced 
the first major merchandising shake-up 
since the birth of the department store 
a century earlier. 

Suburban shopping centers offered 
ample parking facilities, late closing 
hours, and a carnival atmosphere of 
contests, raffles, and other promotional 
activities. They created a socioeco- 
nomic phenomenon which has had a 
monumental effect upon our shopping 
and patterns of dress behavior. 


DEVELOPMENT OF 
SHOPPING CENTERS 


The movement away from town ac- 
tually began in the 1920’s when one of 
the country’s largest mail-order houses 
started a chain of retail stores. Finding 
downtown properties too expensive 
and parking space too limited, the com- 
pany bought up land away from the 
city with space for a store and park- 
ing lot. This marked the beginning of 
suburban shopping and the fantastic 
growth of the largest chain depart- 
ment store in the world. 

After World War IT the rush for land 
surrounding the 162 metropolitan areas 
in the country caused suburban popu- 
lation to expand faster than urban— 
seventy-seven percent against twenty- 
seven percent. Farsighted businessmen 
in many urban centers were becoming 
aware of the population explosion. 

The first regional shopping plaza, 


The peddler’s wagon was a familiar sight in 
rural areas a hundred years ago. 


Courtesy New York Public Library 
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which opened at Northgate, near Seat- 
tle, less than twenty years ago, would 
seem unsophisticated today. The pace of 
progress has made the shopping cen- 
ters of the early 1950’s out-of-date. Now 
a family can shop, eat, bowl, see a 
movie, arrange for a tour, and finance 
a home or car all in one completely 
covered, beautifully landscaped mall. 

Samuel Feinberg, writing for Fair- 
child Publications, classifies shopping 
centers under three categories: re- 
gional, community, and neighborhood. 
The regional shopping center has at 
least one major department store and 
forty to one hundred other stores. It 
serves approximately 100,000 people 
within a radius of five to seven. miles, 
although large centers attract once-a- 
week shoppers from greater distances. 
The community shopping center, with 
a junior department store, supermar- 
ket, drugstore, hardware store, beauty 
salon, and a few small shops, serves 
people within a three- to four-mile 
radius. The neighborhood shopping 


center, with a food market, shoe shop, 
variety store, and cleaning business, 
serves the immediate neighborhood. 





RISE AND PRESENT STATUS 
OF THE DEPARTMENT STORE 


The department store was the out- 
growth of the old dry goods stores 
which sold fabrics, trimmings, and no- 
tions for dressmaking long before man- 
ufactured garments became generally 
available. Advertisements for these 
stores indicate what people wore and 
how they furnished their homes. These 
advertisements also show us how buy- 
ing habits were affected by wars, de- 
pressions, inflation, foreign trade re- 
strictions, inventions, and technology. 
The history of the department store is 
not only a social history but a record 
of the lives of colorful individuals and 
merchandising dynasties. 


Merchandise was delivered in the early 
1900’s by wagons. This was a typical 
scene at the delivery doors of Chicago’s 
Marshall Field store. 


Courtesy Marshall Field & Company 


This shopping center has an air-conditioned 
mall with 114 shops, 2 department stores, a 
movie, and 5 restaurants. 


Courtesy Community Research and Development, Inc., 
Baltimore, Maryland 




















































































































































































































































































































































































































Library of Congress 


Interior of S. Klous & Company, Boston—the 
largest retail hat establishment in New Eng- 
land, about 1852. Klous specialized in hats, 
caps, and furs, employing about 300 workers. 


WHY THE DEPARTMENT STORE 
DEVELOPED 


Until the mid-nineteenth century, 
small independent shops satisfied con- 
sumer needs. There were cobbler, mil- 
linery, dressmaking, corset, tailor, and 
yard goods shops. As industries began 
to attract greater numbers of people 
to the city, the department store 
evolved, offering a wide choice of items 
under one roof. Small shop owners 
resented the department stores, but 
they were not able to impede progress. 





It is difficult to pinpoint the date 
when the dry goods store became the 
department store. The transition took 
place simultaneously in Europe and 
America. Then, as now, stores began 
adding more and more goods for the 
convenience of the consumer and for 
greater profits. The department store 
of the early twentieth century revolu- 
tionized the distribution of fabrics, 
clothing, and other merchandise. It also 
offered many personal services to at- 
tract customers and stimulate buying. 
The department store provided an at- 
mosphere of relaxation for shopping 
and created wants people did not know 
existed; it induced manufacturers to 
produce higher-quality merchandise; 
and it offered employment to women 
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at a time when most other fields were 
closed to them. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE DEPARTMENT 
STORE 


Although the development of every 
department store is a social history in 
itself, it may be interesting to etrace 
briefly the growth of one of New 
York’s best-known department stores. 
This store is significant because of its 
importance in the establishment of 
merchandising policies that set the 
pace for other stores. 

Over the years this store has created 
its own public image by: 1) selling for 
cash; 2) underselling competitors; 3) 
one-price marking of merchandise; and 
4) innovations and aggressive adver- 
tising. 

Opening in the 1850’s, this store, like 
all department stores, offered only dry 
goods. Gradually other merchandise 
was added—men’s furnishings, house- 
hold linens, ready-to-wear for women 
and children, imported handbags, tea 
sets, dolls, and toys. Eventually books, 
glassware, silver, sewing machines, lug- 
gage, and furniture became available. 

A number of merchandising prac- 
tices have been responsible for the ex- 
pansion of this particular department 
store. A cash policy was established so 
that the store could buy for cash and 
pass the savings on to customers. 
Prices were standardized to eliminate 
distinctions between classes and to 
discourage bargaining, a practice com- 
mon in the early days of merchandis- 
ing. When the trend toward install- 
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ment buying became more prevalent 
during the depression of the 1930's, the 
store was forced to initiate a cash-time 
plan in order to meet competition. 
Extensive advertising and attractive 
window displays have accompanied the 
growth of the store. Another innova- 
tion that this store initiated was odd- 
figure pricing such as $10.98 or $2.39. 
Whether this was a psychological ap- 
proach to advertising or merely a per- 
centage markup is not quite certain. 
The department store’s buyers, in re- 
fusing to handle the shoddy merchan- 
dise originally produced in Japan, 
forced Japanese manufacturers to pro- 
duce quality merchandise for American 
markets. 


Ornamental decorations, scenery, and 
life-like mannequins are used in creative 
window displays. 


Courtesy Saks Fifth Avenue 





DEPARTMENT STORES AND 
COMPETITION 


The city department store offers the 
customer a large selection of merchan- 
dise in a wide range of colors, sizes, 
and styles. It caters to all income 
classes through its many departments 
and offers free delivery service, ex- 
change privileges, and a wide range of 
credit plans. Because of these services, 
the markup is often higher than that 
found in discount and variety stores. 

The trend toward chain organiza- 
tion in department stores is making it 
possible for them to meet competition 
from discount stores. Many of the 
country’s well-known department stores 
are afhliated with national chains. The 
chairman of a large chain reported 
that the sales volume of this particular 
chain in recent years grew more rap- 
idly than consumer income, but this 
has not been true of all department 
stores. Although many have opened 
branch stores in the suburbs, the prof- 
its do not always offset the losses of 
downtown stores. In addition to open- 
ing branch stores in the suburbs, the 
city stores are instituting many inter- 
nal reforms. Some of these are the 
elimination of unnecessary services and 
the curtailment of others, the use of 
self-help and check-out cash registers 
in lower-price departments, the opera- 
tion of high-fashion and discount stores 
under one roof but in widely separated 
areas, the opening of competitive dis- 
count stores. 

Downtown department stores are 
likely to benefit from the continuing 
trend toward city living as more peo- 


ple move back to high-rise city apart- 
ments. However, there is growing con- 
cern for downtown stores as interstate 
highways bypass cities and as_ sub- 
urban shopping centers offer free park- 
ing, while city parking facilities charge 
higher and higher fees. Recent surveys 
show that only ten to twenty percent 
of total vehicular trips within an urban 
area are made in and out of the city. 


THE SPECIALTY STORE 


The specialty store is generally owned 
by an individual, partnership, or chain. 
It may occupy a small area or one or 
more floors in a large department 
store. Most specialty stores direct their 
buying toward a particular socioeco- 
nomic group. The buyer in a small spe- 
cialty shop may buy specifically for 
certain individuals who have patron- 
ized the store for a number of years. 
When a store is owned and operated 
by a prominent citizen in a small com- 
munity, regular customers are often 
given special privileges. Many people 
prefer to buy certain items such as 
shoes, dresses, hats, and lingerie at spe- 
cialty stores. 

One of the most exclusive and best- 
known specialty stores in the world, 
where clients may run credit accounts 
up to $100,000, is located in New York 
City. This store’s reputation was built 
upon high standards of merchandise. 
If garments did not meet the standards 
of the store, they were returned to the 
manufacturers. Eventually manufac- 
turers refrained from sending the store 
merchandise of inferior quality. When 
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tight skirts too hazardous for safety 
were introduced early in this century, 
buyers rejected them until they could 
be made with inconspicuous pleats or 
slits up the side. When the boyish look 
went out after the flapper period, more 
feminine curves were needed to dis- 
play dresses properly. During the 
1930’s, the merchandisers at this store 
proposed the idea for padded bras, and 
girdles with nipped-in waists. Before 
ordering women’s slacks when they be- 
came popular in the 1950’s, the store’s 
buyers insisted that the slacks be de- 
signed for women’s figures and not for 
men’s. The fur buyer objected to the 
stiff appearance typical of fur coats of 
the early part of the century and called 
in a skilled furrier. He initiated the 
idea of the “letting-out process” by 
which the pelts are cut in small pieces 
and then matched and stitched together 
to give a more graceful appearance. 
When women complained about the 
difficulty of finding petticoats the same 
length as skirts, dress buyers had pet- 
ticoats and skirts designed as one gar- 
ment. 


THE VARIETY STORE 


The variety store originated when an 
enterprising salesman opened a small 
store in Lancaster, Pennsylvania in the 
1870’s. The store featured five-cent 
items along one wall and ten-cent items 
along another. This particular enter- 
prise was destined to develop into a 
business with a volume larger than 
that of all its competitors combined, 
opening new stores at the rate of one 
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hundred a year. The “five-and-tens” 
eventually sold everything from dust- 
pans to diamond rings. This variety 
store chain, with branches all over the 
world, sells more dolls, pencils, and 
greeting cards than any other retailer 
of merchandise. It is also one of the 
leading sellers of brassieres, girdles, 
and panties. 

Until the depression, most variety 
stores kept their prices at five, ten, and 
twenty-five cents. Later, inflation and 
competition forced them to raise the 
limit and finally abandon ceiling prices. 
Each variety store has its own methods 
of sales promotions according to its 
location and *clienteles ssomem stores 
open with loud music and much fan- 
fare, while others have all the dignity 
and exclusiveness of a Fifth Avenue 
specialty shop. Variety stores have 
followed the general trend of “trading 
up,” selling higher-price merchandise, 
in order to satisfy an increasingly afflu- 
ent society. Many have installed self- 
service counters in order to keep prices 
down. The addition of soft goods— 
fabrics and ready-to-wear—has _ in- 
creased their volume of sales. Although 
soft goods sell at good profits, unsold 
merchandise which must be moved at 
bargain prices cuts down the margin 
of profit. Soft goods also require more 
floor space and, therefore, reduce the 
profit per square foot of space. Variety 
stores are finding various means of 
meeting the competition from the dis- 
count stores. One method is to open 
discount stores under another name. 
These stores appeal to a lower-price 
market. 





THE MAIL-ORDER HOUSE 


A social historian leafing through the 
pages of early mail-order catalogs is 
aware of the constant changes in the 
pattern of living. One notices sun- 
bonnets, wrappers, drawers, mourning 
clothes, and parasols disappearing from 
the pages since the early part of this 
century. In their places have come 
fur coats, evening wraps, bikinis, fine 
lingerie, and dresses with couturier 
labels. In 1905 buggies occupied the 
opening pages; in 1915 hardware took 
first place; and by 1925 clothing had 
jumped to the opening pages. The 
early sales policy was cash on delivery, 
but after 1915 higher-priced items were 
offered on an installment basis. 

A now large and successful mail- 
order house had its beginning in the 
mid-1880’s when a Minnesota merchant 
received a shipment of watches which 
he had not ordered. A young railroad 
station agent wrote to the watch dis- 
tributor offering to sell the watches for 
a commission. He was _ promptly 
granted permission. The agent sent 
sample watches to a number of rail- 
road agents. Before long there were 
more orders coming in than he could 
handle, so he advertised for help. A 
partnership was formed in 1886 which 
lasted only nine years, but the mail- 
order house carried the names of the 
two partners for many years. 

The early mail-order houses were a 
part of the socioeconomic trend of the 
times. The majority of our population 
lived in rural areas out of reach of the 
large stores. Only a few wealthy per- 


sons owned automobiles. Through 
mail-order catalogs rural families were 
able to keep up with the times by own- 
ing fashionable clothing and home fur- 
nishings and tools for home repair, 
farming, and gardening. Mail-order 
houses can sell for less than the aver- 
age department store because they buy 
in very large quantities, sell to larger 
mass markets, and have lower costs in 
overhead. Many shut-ins and people 
with young children to keep them close 
to home enjoy the convenience of shop- 
ping from catalogs. In addition to cat- 
alog business, mail-order houses have 
opened retail stores, which compete 
with department stores and discount 
houses. 


THE DISCOUNT STORE 


The first discount stores began a few 
years after World War II. Since that 
time their growth has been phenom- 
enal. The department store took fifty 
years to develop, not really evolving 
as such until the turn of the century. 
Supermarkets developed over a period 
of twenty years. But discount stores 
became firmly established in less than 
five years. The competition that they 
offered to other retail outlets brought 
about a business upheaval that is still 
going on. 

Discount stores were able to under- 
sell competitors initially because they 
paid low rents for out-of-the-way lofts 
or warehouses, ignored the lack of 
decor, operated with a minimum staff, 
and stayed open late in the evening. 
Their bargains were evident because 
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The discount store usually lacks the decor of 
the department store or specialty shop, but 
offers the possibility of saving money. 


they offered nationally advertised 
brands at prices lower than those rec- 
ommended by manufacturers and 
lower than those generally advertised 


-by department stores. The rich and 


poor alike, looking for a new washer, 
television set, or refrigerator, did not 
question the fact that discounters of- 
fered few of the services given by older 
types of businesses. 

The discount stores that have been 
successful are those that have com- 
bined honest practices with a keen 
understanding of business. Much of 
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their success can be attributed to their 
good locations with ample parking 
space, hours adjusted to family shop- 
ping time, and the lower prices made 
possible by use of self-service and a 
minimum of frills. 

At present it is estimated that dis- 
count stores get about one-fourth of 
the business of America’s fifty-three 
million families. While a great number 
of discounters compete with bargain 
basements and budget shops of first- 
class department stores, there is a cur- 
rent trend toward upgrading the dis- 
count store. The trend toward more 
service and more luxurious surround- 
ings may have a serious effect upon the 
future of the discount store. 





COMPARATIVE SHOPPING 


Gone are the days when dry goods 
stores sold only fabrics, grocery stores 
only food, mail-order houses filled only 
mail orders, and five-and-ten-cent stores 
carried only notions for five and ten 
cents. In the scramble for the con- 
sumer dollar there has been an even 
greater scramble for merchandise and 
consumer credit. 

The upheaval in merchandising 
makes it a little more difficult to lay 
down rules as to where to shop for 
various items. Practically every type 
of store sells some item of clothing. 
Some people buy hosiery, for example, 
in food markets, drugstores, or from 
vending machines. Children’s clothing 
is available even in drugstores. Dresses, 
coats, suits, shoes, hats, and gloves may 
be bought at department stores, spe- 
cialty shops, retail outlets of mail-order 
chains, and in discount and variety 
stores. 

After you become familiar with the 
shopping facilities in your community, 
you will find that one store may carry 
the brands and types of dresses, suits, 
or coats you like to wear while another 
has the shoe styles or undergarments 
you prefer. It is important to become 
familiar with brand names so that you 
can compare prices and quality. You 
will probably prefer to shop for better 
dresses, coats, and suits in specialty 
shops and department stores rather 
than discount stores. The quality of 
merchandise in the former is usually 
higher, choices are wider, and there is 
less confusion and more personal at- 


CLOTHING CAREERS 


If Part Two (Fashion and the Garment Indus- 
try) has held special interest for you, you 
may want to train for a career in 1) merchan- 
dising in department or specialty stores, 2) 
planning and promotion in retail stores, with 
trade associations, or for companies manu- 
facturing fabrics, finishes, or trimmings, 3) 
fashion modeling in retail stores, in dress 
manufacturing firms, or for fashion photog- 
raphy, 4) designing in any segment of the 
garment industry, with pattern companies, or 
for stage and television, 5) free-lance or full- 
time writing in a number of areas, 6) manag- 
ing an independent business. 


tention. However, in some areas dis- 
count and chain variety stores may 
have a better choice of merchandise 
than a small local department store or 
specialty shop. It will take experience 
to find out which store within your 
area can serve your needs best in terms 
of fashions and price range. 


SUMMARY 


Long before the rise of the depart- 
ment store during the late nineteenth 
century, small downtown shops offered 
the shopper shoes, dress trimmings, 
yard goods, jewelry, gloves, millinery, 
or furniture. Eventually the depart- 
ment store absorbed all the merchan- 
dise offered in these shops and caused 
many to fail. With the introduction of 
suburban shopping centers and dis- 
count stores in the mid-twentieth cen- 
tury, many downtown’ department 
stores have had to close their doors 
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as shopping patterns have changed. 
Since the 1950’s the upheaval in mer- 
chandising has forced many stores to 
sell such a variety of merchandise that 
it is now possible to buy many items 
of clothing in drugstores and food 
markets. 

Members of older generations grew 
up in a world where shopping was 
done chiefly in downtown department 
stores and specialty shops. The younger 
generation has become accustomed to 
different concepts in merchandising— 
the suburban shopping center, the dis- 
count store, variety and drugstores of- 
fering items of clothing as well as tra- 
ditional items. Many of the features 
of discount stores that the older gen- 
eration finds distasteful appeal to young 
people—blaring announcements, self- 
service, crowds, streamlined interiors, 
the absence of salespersons. At the 
present time there seems to be a cer- 
tain trend toward population move- 
ment back to new high-rise apartments 
in cities. It is yet to be seen what ef- 
fect this will have on shopping habits 
in suburban stores and in downtown 
stores. 


Concepts. Define and use the words below 
in sentences to show your understanding of 
the concepts in this chapter. 


regional 

shopping center 
socioeconomic groups 
soft goods 


chain store 


community 
shopping center 


discount store 


dry goods specialty shop 
general store trading down and 
markup trading up 
market season. variety store 
notions 
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GENERALIZATIONS. Make a list of five impor- 
tant generalizations summing up what you 
have learned from this chapter. Write a 
paragraph about each. 


DISCUSS. 

1. The effect of the mass movement to 
the suburbs and the rise of suburban shop- 
ping centers upon downtown retail stores. 

2. Differences between various types of — 
shopping centers. 

3. The development of the modern de- 
partment store from the dry goods store 
of the late nineteenth century to the “shop- 
ping malls” of today. 

4. Vocational opportunities in the field 
of merchandising. What are the job re- 
quirements and training opportunities? 

5. Differences in shopping for dresses at 
a department store, specialty store, and 
discount store. 

6. The effect that you think renewed 
urbanization will have on downtown shop- 
ping districts. (Would reduced property 
taxes on downtown land rejuvenate down- 
town shopping districts?) 














PROJECTS. 


1. Using personal observation as a basis 
for your report, prepare a paper on the 
comparison between two shopping areas 
or stores in your area in terms of a) type 
of clientele, b) activity at peak hours, c) 
the most active shops or departments, d) 
the general atmosphere of the stores. 

2. Prepare a list of questions to ask a 
buyer or merchandise manager. Report to f 
the class, discussing the average day in the f 
life of a retailer. | 

3. Make a list of all the retail outlets in 
your community that sell items of dress. 
Which of these have added clothing items 
in recent years? 

4. Add to your scrapbook several news- 
paper advertisements of local stores and f 
indicate the socioeconomic market toward } 
which each ad is directed. 

5. Prepare a paper to be presented ing 
class tracing a garment from the whole-} 
saler to the consumer. Discuss each facet 
of the merchandising business. . 





6. Make a list of nationally-known de- 
partment stores, chain specialty shops, dis- 
count stores, retail outlets of mail-order 
houses and variety stores. Prepare indi- 
vidual reports tracing the development of 
each. 

7. Find out how your local Better Busi- 
ness Bureau may regulate retail practices. 
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Generalizations 


Fashions are influenced by individuals who 
challenge the status quo and introduce new 
concepts: Amelia Bloomer introduced the 
bloomer fashion which culminated in the 
pantsuit; Irene Castle initiated short hair 
fashions with the boyish bob; Poiret shack- 
led women in hobble skirts while they were 
fighting for freedoms enjoyed by men; French 
women first wore the bikini and English 
women first wore the miniskirt before the 
fad spread. 


Among the factors that influenced American 
fashions were women’s suffrage, wars, de- 
pressions, stage and screen personalities, the 
rise of the café society followed by the inter- 
national jet set, a more affluent society, and 
the migration to suburbia. 


Improvements in communication and trans- 
portation have helped to diffuse Western 
fashions into all parts of the world. 


Clothing is no longer an indication of social 
stratification because of increasing avail- 
ability of similar fashions at a wide range 
of prices. 


In the preceding chapters we have 
seen that fashions reflected the periods 
in which they were created. Anatole 
France (1844-1924), well-known French 
critic and satirist of the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries, recog- 
nized the relationship between clothing 
and social behavior. In Anatole France 
Himself he wrote, “If I were allowed to 
choose from the pile of books which 
will be published one hundred years 
after my death, do you know which 
one I would take? I would simply take 
a fashion magazine so that I could see 
how women dress one century after 
my departure. And these rags would 
tell me more about the humanity of the 





future than all the philosophers, novel- 
ists, prophets, and scholars.” 

In any society the modes of dress 
have a direct relationship with social 
concepts and economic conditions. 
Can you imagine a lady of the mid- 
nineteenth century dressed in long 
crinoline skirts, bonnet, and shawl try- 
ing to board the crowded subway trains 
and buses of today? Picturesque fash- 
ions, such as those worn by Queen Vic- 
toria, Empress Eugénie, and wives of 
wealthy southern plantation owners, 
were part of the gracious, leisurely life 
of their time. But evidence of the force 
of fashion is seen in the fact that sim- 
plified versions of these voluminous 
and often hazardous fashions were also 
worn by working classes. Try to im- 
agine modern senators wearing togas 
like those of the ancient Roman sena- 
tors; Queen Elizabeth II greeting her 
subjects in the ruff and farthingale 
typical of Elizabeth I; a modern Amer- 
ican teen-ager ofhciating at a Japanese 
tea ceremony in shirt and slacks. 

Yet certain customs of dress prevail 
that seem incongruous with our jet 
age because we are sometimes reluc- 
tant to give up traditions. Archbishops 
of the Roman Catholic, Anglican, and 
Greek churches continue to wear vest- 
ments dating from the medieval period. 
Members of the English Parliament 
still wear wigs and long robes similar 
to those worn during the reign of 
Queen Anne. And the caps, gowns, and 
hoods worn in academic processions 
at colleges and universities date back 
to costumes worn hundreds of years 
ago in European universities. 


In this chapter we will consider the 
social movements, technological prog- 
ress, and economic conditions and how 
they influenced clothing behavior since 
the late eighteenth century. 


DECLINE OF COURT FASHIONS 
AND TRANSFER OF 
FASHION LEADERSHIP 


The French Revolution marked the 
close of the era when European courts 
established fashion. Social change was 
inevitable as the Industrial Revolution 
began to gain impetus in England dur- 
ing the eighteenth century and spread 
to other countries. 

Knee breeches, brocaded vests, and 
fancy waistcoats disappeared with the 
advent of the French Revolution. Un- 
til this time the elegantly appointed 
French salons were business centers, 
and court dress was part of the tempo 
of the times. Such attire became out- 
of-place in sooty offices of expanding 
factories. The black morning coat, long 
trousers, and high top hat are asso- 
ciated with the rise of industry during 
the nineteenth century. The cylindrical 
tall black hats of that time seem almost 
symbolic of the cylindrical black 
smokestacks of the factories. 

A concern for high-fashion attire be- 
came a preoccupation almost exclu- 
sively of women as men’s attire became 
somber. Thus, fashion leadership passed 
to women in the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries, and ornate 
male costume survived only in the 
dress of footmen and carriage drivers. 
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RISE OF ROMANTICISM 


During the Napoleonic period, the 
Empress Josephine had less influence 
upon fashion than did Mme. Récamier, 
wife of a wealthy French banker. Mme. 
Récamier sympathized with the com- 
mon people and this, plus her beauty, 
charm, and wit, made her the most 
popular social figure of the Directory 
and Empire periods. 

Throughout the latter part of the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies a romantic movement in drama, 
literature, and art paralleled the rise 
of the common people. The Roman- 
ticists rebelled against the logic and 
restraint of the Neo-Classicists and the 
Age of Reason. Instead, they placed 
emphasis on personal emotions and 
individuality. They turned to nature 
for much of their inspiration in art, lit- 
erature, and drama. Emphasis upon 
the romantic meant emphasis on femi- 
ninity and curves in dress. 

By the time Louis XVIII came to the 
French throne, following the Napole- 
onic period, the tubular dress had be- 
gun to widen, but the waist remained 
high until about 1820. As the normal 
waistline became fashionable, corsets 
reappeared. The small waist was em- 
phasized by extending the shoulders 
and skirt. The concepts of comfort 
and modesty that characterized the 
Empire period changed as bulky skirts 
and tight lacing came in. The only con- 
cession to boldness was the off-shoulder 
neckline. Curved lines and drooping 
shoulders emphasized femininity and 
the poke bonnet seemed to reinforce 
the concepts of feminine submission. 
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As many as six and seven petticoats, 
two of them flannel, were worn to give 
greater skirt width. The strain of car- 
rying the weight of these garments was 
enough to give women the pale, washed- 
out look that was a symbol of fashion. 
The crinoline was introduced in time 
to rescue women from increasing im- 
mobility. The crinoline was a petticoat 
corded and lined with horsehair. It 
was introduced during the 1840’s. (The 
word crinoline came to us through 
French, crino being originally an Ital- 
ian word meaning “horsehair” and line 
coming» from the? Latina mwordastor 
“linen.” ) The crinoline was far less 
heavy than the metal hoop or farthin- 
gale of the sixteenth century. 

Fashions during the first half of the 
nineteenth century continued to change 
rapidly, reflecting social unrest, polit- 
ical instability, and the technological 
acceleration of the age. Sleeves and 
skirts reached new extremes of fullness 
in an expression of romanticism and 
feminine submission. Finally a rebellion 
against masculine supremacy and femi- 
nine submission began to take place. 
It was expressed in the movement for 
equal rights. 


WOMEN’S RIGHTS AND THE 
BIFURCATED COSTUME 


In 1851 Amelia Bloomer was one of 
the leaders of the movement for wom- 
en’s rights. She wrote a column in The 
Lily, a small newspaper that she pub- 
lished, commenting on long Turkish 
pantaloons worn under a short, full 
skirt by a fellow worker. The item was 





The hoop skirt of 1893 came in several lengths 
and degrees of fullness. It was lighter and 
more comfortable than the sixteenth century 
farthingale. 


Library of Congress 


quoted in the New York Tribune and 
thereafter the name bloomers became 
associated with the bifurcated gar- 
ment. Mrs. Bloomer adopted the cos- 
tume and wore it to suffrage meetings. 
Pants became the new reference ob- 
ject—a symbol of equal status. During 
the Civil War, Dr. Mary Walker wore a 
tailored pantaloon costume on the bat- 
tlefield and, on one occasion, to a 
White House reception. Once she was 
arrested for appearing in public in this 
garment but was released when her 
identity became known. 

In 1852 the Comic Almanack, a pop- 
ular periodical, published a cartoon 
poking fun at women of all shapes and 
sizes wearing full bloomers below 
knee-length dresses. The cartoon was 








entitled “The ‘Bloomer’ in Hyde Park, 
an Extraordinary Exhibition for 1852.” 
Mrs. Bloomer introduced the costume 
to England where it was accepted by 
children and young women. In England 
bloomers were a reminder of the pan- 
talets that had been worn under mus- 
lin chemises in the 1790’s and early 
1800’s. These bifurcated undergarments 
may have been worn out of modesty or 
simply for comfort. During the early 
1800’s children wore pantalets with 
embroidered ruffles, and young women 
in England and America wore similar 
garments either as full drawers or as 


The bloomer costume shown at left was in- 
spired by Amelia Bloomer who challenged 
the status quo of the mid-nineteenth century 
by wearing Turkish pantaloons under a full 
skirt. It is paradoxical that in the Near East 
the harem costume has been symbolic of the 
submission of women. 


Library of Congress 
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This afternoon dress from the wardrobe 
of the ninth Duchess of Marlborough 
(Consuelo Vanderbilt) is a garment 
which demonstrates the phrase ‘’conspic- 
uous consumption.” 


separate tubes fastened at the knees. 

The bloomer costume found its great- 
est acceptance when the bicycle be- 
came popular during the late nine- 
teenth century. In 1891 the president 
of the University of Indiana allowed 
co-eds to wear bloomers for calisthen- 
ics, and for over three decades bloo- 
mers and a white middy blouse were 
standard attire for girls’ physical edu- 
cation classes. 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRIALISM 
ANDWITHE RISE OPSTHE 
LEISURE CLASS 


During the mid-nineteenth century 
social and economic changes were 
rapid. The Civil War marked a turning 
point in American life. Many businesses 
during this period were to catapult 
their owners to millionaire status and 
cast others into the slums. 

After the Civil War a number of fam- 
ilies began to amass incredible for- 
tunes from oil, steel, textiles, merchan- 
dising, railroads, real estate, and bank- 
ing. By the turn of the century the gap 
between the rich and the poor in 
America was widening. The names of 
many financial and social leaders were 
synonymous with wealth and power. 

The social historian Thorstein Veb- 
len, in his classic Theory of the Leisure 
Class, analyzed this period and theo- 
rized that wealth earned passively or 
handed down from ancestors carried 
far greater prestige than wealth accu- 
mulated by the possessor’s efforts. But 
wealth alone, it would seem, has little 
meaning unless it can be put into evi- 
dence. Many wealthy families spent for- 
tunes to evidence their affluence. Social 
competition was keen. Members of this 
affluent society wanted to be seen and 
admired. Entertaining, country homes, 
yachts, liveried servants, and elabo- 
rately dressed wife and daughters were 
symbols of a man’s social status. The 
locomotive made it possible for the 
rising leisure class in America to travel 
easily and to mingle at popular resorts. 

The average woman was a member 
of a family belonging to the large social 





These are all tennis dresses. You will note that the ladies had a variety of styles 


to choose from. 


group comprised of farmers and fac- 
tory workers. Her wardrobe generally 
consisted of one winter-weight serge 
dress for Sunday, and perhaps one silk 
dress for church and special occasions 
in the summertime. During the rest of 
the time women wore dark cotton gar- 
ments. Men had one suit for year- 
round wear for church and funerals 
and work clothes for the rest of the 
time. At the beginning of the twentieth 
century it was very easy to identify a 
person’s position in society by the 
clothes he wore. 


Library of Congress 





WOMEN IN SPORTS 
AND BUSINESS— 
THE LATE NINETIES 


In spite of a wide gap between rich 
and poor classes, advances in technol- 
ogy were being seen everywhere. Elec- 
tric power and electric lights had been 
introduced and were becoming more 
widespread. The newer homes had run- 
ning water and indoor bathrooms. 
Women were being relieved of many 
domestic chores by household appli- 
ances, but they still had to preserve 
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Courtesy The Free Library of Philadelphia 


By 1893 women were finding free time 
to play tennis and to bicycle. The dress 
on the left is worn short to protect the 
rider from getting her skirts caught in 
the wheels. 


Courtesy Gernsheim Collection, University of Texas 





food and make almost all articles of 
women’s and children’s clothing except 
suits, coats, and corsets. Most men’s 
shirts were also still being made at 
home. It was at about this time that 
home economics was introduced in 
schools under such titles as domestic 
science (cooking and preserving), do- 
mestic art (sewing and mending), and 
housewifery (cleaning and manage- 
ment). 

A few laborsaving devices were ap- 
pearing in the home, but it was not 
until the 1920’s that many people had 
electric refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, 
or clothes washers. Nevertheless, 
women were finding more time for 
leisure activities as early as the 1890’s. 
Dresses were named according to the 
occasion or activity for which they 
were worn—walking, tennis, bicycling, 
boating, and croquet dresses. The 
hourglass silhouette was the basic fash- 
ion, and only the trimming identified 
the particular garment. 

One American contribution to fash- 
ion at about this time was the divided 
skirt for horseback riding so that 
women no longer needed to ride side- 
saddle, thus ending a glamorous tra- 
dition. Another American innovation 
was the shirtwaist. The invention of 
the typewriter created many office jobs 
for women. Until the typewriter was 
introduced women’s occupations out- 
side the home were limited to clerking 


The suit and shirtwaist of the Gay Nineties 
were women’s counterpart of men’s business 
suits. Women wore these suits and short hair- 
cuts after the invention of the typewriter 
ushered women into careers. 





in stores, teaching, and nursing. When 
they began to work in offices with men, 
women began to emulate men’s dress. 
Wool skirts, sweeping the floor, and 
fitted wool jackets with lapels became 
the female counterpart of the man’s 
business suit. The first white shirt- 
waists with leg-of-mutton sleeves were 
inspired by men’s white shirts. Suits 


This World War | draped and wrapped 
wool suit trimmed in velvet shows a 
transition between the more tailored 
suits of the early century and the almost 
total disappearance of suits during the 
early 1920's. 


Courtesy Traphagen School of Fashion 





and shirtwaist fashions reached their 
peak in 1912 and then declined gradu- 
ally until the 1920’s, when the fashion 
almost disappeared. The 1920’s wit- 
nessed the beginning of quantity pro- 
duction of factory-made dresses. 


WORLD WAR I—WOMEN ENTER 
HEAVY INDUSTRY 


During the early twentieth century 
the few women who were employed in 
industry wore bloomers to work. With 
the entrance of the United States into 
World War I in 1917, more and more 
women were called into industry. 
Bloomers became standard outfits be- 
cause they were safer and more func- 
tional than shirtwaists and_ skirts. 
Many women began to wear men’s over- 
alls. After the war bloomers were 
raised to the status of knickers and 
became popular for camping and hik- 
ing. In the early twenties skirts rose 
from ankle- to knee-length, and knick- 
ers went out of fashion—short skirts 
were far more comfortable and func- 
tional. 

Social and economic changes were 
beginning to accelerate. The passage of 
the Nineteenth Amendment gave women 
the right to vote. A new form of com- 
munication—the radio—and the _ in- 
creasing prevalence of automobiles 
changed the face of America. When 
Ford mass-produced the Model T to 
sell for $295 in 1915, he had no concep- 
tion of the impact it would have. The 
automobile made the entire country 
accessible to vacationers. Travel broke 
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down some of the “‘sectional’” barriers, 
and mobility broadened the people’s 
horizons. Slowly the mores of an en- 
tire society began to change. Church 
attendance dropped off, and church as 
the social meeting place of the week 
gave way to family weekend trips in 
the country or to the beach. Clothes 
for leisure and sports competed with 
Sunday clothes. 

The early models of automobiles, 
with detachable windows and “wind 
screen,” called for special garments to 
keep the dust off good clothing. De- 
signers met the challenge with the long 
tan duster. Popular among the ladies 
was the sailor hat, which had to be 
tied on with a scarf or veil to keep it 
from blowing out of the car. Men also 
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Working clothes for women 
during World War | were in- 
spired by the bloomer gar- 
ment made popular by Mrs. 
Bloomer. The caps were 
worn to keep the ladies’ hair 
out of their way and out of 
the machinery. 


Courtesy BETTER LIVING, Du Pont 


wore dusters and motormen’s hats 
with goggles. The duster, goggles, and 
sailor hat became status symbols of 
car owners; however, it was not long 
before automobile manufacturers be- 
gan to produce closed cars, and the 
popular ‘“‘tin-lizzie costume’ became 
obsolete. 

After World War I many women who 
had abandoned domestic life for fac- 
tory and office work, never returned 
to housework on a full-time basis. The 
domestic problem became acute. Many 
well-to-do families, unable to find 
enough help for entertaining at home, 
began taking their guests to fashion- 
able restaurants offering entertainment 
and dancing. Men and women who 
patronized these fashionable restau- 





rants and clubs became known as 
“café society.” A news reporter used 
the term in his column, and it became, 
and still is, a popular phrase to de- 
scribe fashion pace-setters. Two inter- 
national entertainers of the day, Irene 
and Vernon Castle, had a strong influ- 
ence upon fashions of the time. Irene 
Castle popularized the bob, or short 
hair fashion, and short skirts. 

With increasing social outlets, im- 
provements in technology, and general 
prosperity during the twenties, the gar- 
ment industry expanded and specialty 
shops for women’s wear increased in 
number. A large middle class was on 
the rise, and its impact was about to be 


felt. 


THE ROARING TWENTIES AND 
WOMEN’S EMANCIPATION 


During the first quarter of the twen- 
tieth century America had changed 
from a society of producers to one of 
consumers. By the mid-1920’s technol- 
ogy had made it possible for a man 
working a forty-hour week to produce 
three times the goods his grand- 
father had produced in a seventy-hour 
week. Improvements in laborsaving 
devices—vacuum cleaners, ranges, re- 
frigerators, and washing machines— 
released more women from housework 
giving them the time to hold jobs out- 
side the home. A greater demand for 
ready-to-wear clothing to be worn to 
work helped the clothing industry to 
expand. In 1910 newspapers had carried 
little advertising of women’s dresses, 








Culver Pictures, Inc. 


Above: Irene Castle, who danced all 
over the United States and Europe with 
her husband Vernon, challenged the 
status quo of the 1920's by bobbing her 
hair and discarding the stiff corset. 
Below: Early automobiles, with their 
open windows, brought about the need 
for the duster costume with veil, a 
motorman’s cap, and goggles to pro- 
tect the eyes. 


Courtesy Gernsheim Collection, 
University of Texas 








but by 1924 advertising had become ex- 
tremely important to retailers. 
Among the many elements important 
to clothing behavior during the 1920's, 
universal suffrage had as profound a 
psychological effect upon fashion and 
the industry as any single factor. Wom- 
en’s entrance into business in the 
1890’s brought about emulation of 
men’s dress in ladies fashions. Wom- 
en’s emancipation in the 1920’s brought 
about emulation of men’s figures and 
hair styles. Women cut their hair in 
the “shingle,” a close-cropped hair 
style. They discarded the corset, flat- 
tened their chests with binding, 
dropped their waistlines until they sat 
on them, and shortened their skirts to 
the knees. Although Gabrielle Chanel 


These ladies are dressed in flapper sports- 
wear typical of the garments of 1927. 


IIlustration from VANITY FAIR copyright 
© 1927, 1955 by The Condé Nast Publications, Inc. 
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caught the casual spirit of the early 
twenties, it was Jean Patou who set the 
real flapper fashions of the mid-twen- 
ties. It was he who shifted the trend 
toward longer skirts in the 1930’s when 
he introduced the uneven hemline in 
1977 


THE DEPRESSION YEARS 


By the time of the stock market 
crash in 1929 fashion had grown tired 
of the bold, boyish look. New emphasis 
was placed upon modesty and femi- 
ninity—the covered-up look, highlighted 
by long sleeves and long skirts. (View- 
ing the fashions of the thirties in retro- 
spect it seems odd that dresses required 
so much more yardage of fabrics in a 
period of scarcity than during the 
twenties, a period of plenty.) 

Improvements in rayon and acetate 
fabrics and the introduction of the 
dress zipper helped make the new bias- 
cut fashions popular. These new form- 
fitting fashions called for some kind 
of foundation garment, an item of ap- 
parel which was practically discarded 
during the period of flapper fashions. 
Foresighted designers combined the 
brassiere and the corset into one gar- 
ment. This new foundation garment, 
the corselette, eliminated bulges at the 
waist. 

By comparison with the twenties, 
fashions of the thirties seemed con- 
servative, but it was not long before 
designers boldly exposed the back with 
low-cut sundresses and bathing suits. 
The emphasis upon femininity during 
the Depression is often referred to as 








Culver Pictures, Inc. 


Clara Bow, above, the “It Girl’ of the silent 
films and the Roaring Twenties, set the fash- 
ion pace for young people of the 1920’s. The 
Duchess of Windsor, above right, shown with 
the Duke, has been a fashion pace-setter for 
many years. Her wedding gown, designed by 
Mainbocher, was the most copied fashion of 
the day. 


Hollywood's glamour and exciting stars offered 
escape to millions from their bleak lives dur- 
ing the Depression. One of Hollywood's best- 
known designers, Adrian, created this long 
shimmering evening gown for Jean Harlow, 
right, to wear in a 1933 film. 
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a form of escapism—an attempt to ig- 
nore reality. During this time of eco- 
nomic insecurity and acute unemploy- 
ment, people sought escape from their 
problems by losing themselves in ex- 
citing love stories on the screen and 
thrilling adventure stories on the radio. 
Studio designers, glamorous film stars, 
and socialites of this era played a 
major role in influencing fashions. 
Fashions were set by film stars Greta 
Garbo and Jean Harlow, and by social- 
ites such as Brenda Frazier. In 1938 a 
pattern company took advantage of 
this trend by advertising Hollywood 
patterns. 

In the spring of 1934 shirtwaist 
dresses were introduced as two-piece 
garments of matching fabric. (The 
shirtwaist dress was actually a revival 
of the Gibson girl dress of the Gay 
Nineties—white shirtwaist and long 
wool skirt.) The revived shirtwaist 
dress of the mid-1930’s was also offered 
with culottes in place of the skirt. This 
costume was advertised as an answer 
to the dress problems of commuters, 
business girls, and golfers. Toward the 
end of the 1930’s the shirtwaist and 
skirt were made asa one-piece garment. 


WORLD WAR II— 
POST-WAR FASHIONS 


Soon after the United States entered 
World War II, a number of restrictions 
were placed upon the manufacture of 
clothing in order to avoid unnecessary 
waste. Law L-85 limited the amount 
of yardage to be used in garments, set 
the depth of hems, and eliminated 
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THE FIRST SHIRTWAIST == 





Shirtwaist dresses appeared in 1934, a 
revival of the shirtwaist and skirt era of 
the Gay Nineties. First shirtwaist dresses 
were two- and three-piece, advertised 
as ‘‘business girl’s love’, ‘“commuter’s 
special”, and ‘‘golfer’s delight.” Later 
the skirt and shirtwaist were joined. 


cuffs from men’s trousers. Nylon and 
elasticized yarns—which were becom- 
ing popular in hosiery and were being 
introduced in bathing suits—were with- 
drawn from civilian use. The millinery 
business suffered the greatest blow 
from wartime fashions and has yet to 
recover entirely. Women war workers 
wore head coverings that were protec- 
tive and functional—fabric and knitted 
snoods, self-wrap turbans and kerchiefs. 

The emphasis upon military uni- 
forms influenced those designers able 
to stay in business during the early 
war years to produce mannish-looking 
coats and suits for women. The Ches- 





terfield and officer’s coat, and shoulder 
padding in dresses, suits, and coats, 
characterized the fashions of the war 
years. Schiaparelli, inspired by the 
shoulder pads in the costumes of Lon- 
don guards, was the first designer to 
use padding. 

With Paris couturier shops closed 
during the war years, American design- 
ers began for the first time to receive 
significant attention. The trend toward 
more feminine fashions during the 
later years of the war was reflected in 
many of the garments designed for film 
stars by Gilbert Adrian. When Chris- 
tian Dior launched the New Look in 
1947, he removed shoulder pads, nipped 





Christian Dior’s New Look in 1947 low- 
ered the hemline and _ revolutionized 
post-war fashion. 


in the waist, lengthened the skirt and 
made it fuller, thereby re-feminizing 
styles for women. At least two Amer- 
ican designers had introduced a simi- 
lar silhouette—Gilbert Adrian, Holly- 
wood designer, and Claire McCardell, 
designer for a large New York firm. 

These new dress fashions with 
nipped-in waist and full skirts had a 
tremendous influence upon other items 
of dress. With the waist as a focal 
point, belts gained in popularity, gir- 
dles replaced the one-piece foundation 
garment, and bras were uplifted. Petti- 
coats (half slips) replaced slips and, in 
many instances, were attached to the 
skirt. This styling made hems easier 
to adjust because the slip could be 
shortened or lengthened simply by 
changing the length of the skirt. 

The bifurcated costume which Mrs. 
Bloomer, Dr. Walker, and other women 
so boldly wore during the mid-nine- 
teenth century to challenge the status 
quo, became acceptable as slacks for 
women factory workers during the 
war. Slacks continued to be worn for 
work in and about the home after- 
wards. During the fifties, fashion de- 
signers altered man-style trousers to 
conform to women’s figures. Fashion- 
able women began to wear them for 
leisure, sports, and even home enter- 
taining. 

Simultaneously with the acceptance 
of slacks, blue jeans became popular 
among high school and college people. 
Blue jeans were a revival of garments 
worn by Genoese sailors called “genes.” 
The term “levis,” by which they are 
now known, also had an interesting 
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Courtesy BETTER LIVING, Du Pon 


During World War II trousers for women 
increased in popularity for working in 
factories. These man-tailored pants had 
pleats but used a side zipper and had 
no cuffs. 


origin. An enterprising traveling sales- 
man named Levi Strauss was mar- 
keting brown canvass for tents and 
tops of covered wagons during our 
pioneer days. Aware of the need for 
durable trousers for lumberjacks, min- 
ers, and cowboys, he made garments 
to be worn as sturdy work pants. He 
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amassed a fortune and bequeathed his 
name to an important item of dress. 


THE AFFLUENT SOCIETY AND 
RAPID SOCIAL CHANGE 


After World War II the population 
explosion and increasing blight in many 
urban residential areas prompted many 
people to move to the suburbs. Post- 
war incomes and the status associated 
with surburban living established a 
new and growing middle class—sub- 
urbanites. This new class created a 
constantly expanding market for lei- 
sure and sports clothing. The women’s 
sportswear market, almost negligible 
in 1937, became the second largest gar- 
ment market by 1957. Television joined 
other mass media in introducing fash- 
ions and creating new wants, either 
real or psychological. 

The fashion industry began to recog- 
nize the importance of young executives 
and their wives as new fashion pace- 
setters. Sociologists referred to them 
as ‘‘the high mobiles.” In our mobile 
society, clothing has been important in 
climbing the social ladder. Although 
we claim that contemporary American 
society is classless, class distinctions 
do exist. As more people show evidence 
of being able to buy the latest fashions 
at prestige shops, a “snob” reaction 
often sets in. People who can obvi- 
ously afford to spend almost any 
amount for clothes often conceal fine 
fabrics or furs by using them as linings 
or wear what appear to be very plain 
(though beautifully tailored) clothes. 
Nevertheless the discerning person can 





distinguish between ordinary simplicity 
and subtle cut or other marks of 
exclusiveness. 

Rapidly changing economic and so- 
cial conditions as manifested in cloth- 
ing habits have tended to blur not only 
social classes but also sex differences. 
Both sexes now share the responsibility 
for earning a living in many homes. 
Men wear aprons and women wear 
pants according to the particular role 
they are assuming. Russel Lynes, 
author of The Tastemakers and other 
commentaries on American life has 
observed that men, who were once the 
heads of their families, are now part- 
ners, performing many of the functions 
once restricted to women. But while 
a woman can give up her outside job 
at any time, a man may not give up 
his job without severe criticism. 
Women appear on the street in slacks 
and men’s shirts, but it is never ac- 
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The garment market that has been most re- 
ceptive to social and economic changes has 
been sportswear, above right. Sportswear 
sales today are over 13 million garments a 
year. Television, below, is a popular and per- 
Suasive means of advertising but an expensive Courtesy BETTER LIVING, Du Pont i 
medium in comparison with the press and 

radio. 





Courtesy BETTER LIVING, Du Pont 








ceptable for men to wear feminine 
articles of apparel. 

Changing social values have had 
other effects upon dress. Former con- 
cepts of modesty have undergone 
change. In the 1920’s members of the 
older generation were critical of the 
short skirts that exposed the legs to 
the knee, but short skirts soon became 
acceptable. It was thirteen years, how- 
ever, before abbreviated bathing suits, 
like those worn on French beaches in 
1947, were acceptable on American 
beaches. 

Clothing historian James Laver ad- 
vanced a theory about the fashion pen- 
dulum which, while not universally 
endorsed, sheds some light on fashion 
cycles. He refers to the phenomenon 
of fashion extremes as the “shifting 
erogenous zone.” The concept is that 
designers tend to select a particular 
part of the feminine form to attract 
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BATHING SUIT 


early 1900's 


attention and emphasize this area by 
exposing it, by drawing clothes tightly 
around it, or even by concealing it. 
This’ game of hide’ and seeks” or 
exposing and revealing parts of the 
body, is illustrated by the following 
examples. During the Gothic period 
and the eighteenth century in France, 
plunging necklines gained fashion in- 
terest. After the French Revolution 
the arms and neck were bared, but the 
waistline was raised. In the second 
quarter of the nineteenth century, a 
period of romanticism in music and 
literature, fashions bared the neck and 
the shoulders. The Victorian period 
brought the crinoline and a covered-up 
appearance, and there was little expo- 
sure, but the waist was emphasized. 
During the late nineteenth century the 
bustle accented the size of the hips. 
The fashions of the 1920’s were con- 





TENNIS COSTUMES 


early 1900’s 


early 1960’s 


In less than a lifetime (about 60 years) concepts of modesty and dress have 
changed greatly. During the early part of the century the body was almost 
completely covered for sports and now the “nude look” prevails. The history 


of dress is a social history of the time. 
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sidered the most daring of any during 
the first half of this century. The cov- 
ered-up look of the 1930’s followed, but 
fashion then exposed the back to its 
most extreme depth. By early twen- 
tieth-century standards the garments 
of the 1960’s would seem extremely 
bold. 

The changing concept of modesty or 
sense of propriety has been evident in 
the changing attitude toward mater- 
nity clothes over the present century. 
The Watteau gown designed by the 
artist Antoine Watteau for Louis XIV’s 
second wife, Madame de Maintenon, 
was perhaps the first maternity fash- 
ion. Until well into the present cen- 
tury most expectant mothers were con- 
fined to home during the last few 
months of pregnancy because it was 
not considered proper for an expectant 
mother to appear in public except when 
necessary. There were no maternity 
clothes on the market and no patterns 
for making such garments. 

At about the turn of the century a 
socially prominent New York matron 
approached a popular New York seam- 
stress and asked her to design a tea 
gown in which she could entertain at 
home while she was ‘awaiting her 
baby.” The tea gown was labeled No. 
5 and placed on a rack in the little 
dressmaking shop. It is now part of 
fashion history because its sudden pop- 
ularity established an entirely new line 
of women’s wear. 

The designer of Garment No. 5 did 


not advertise her gown at first, even - 


though it had become popular with sev- 
eral prominent women. At that time 
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Courtesy Lane Bryant 


This is a sketch of the famous “tea 
gown” known only as Garment No. 5. 


the general sense of propriety forbade 
the public mention of pregnancy. How- 
ever, in 1911, one New York newspaper 
cautiously accepted an ad. The baby 
boom during and following World War 
I helped to promote maternity clothes. 
It became a new and successful field 
because of women’s newfound freedom 
during the 1920’s. Wider participation 
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in social and sports activities, the gen- 
eral acceptance of more comfortable 
clothing, and advertising further pro- 
moted social acceptance of maternity 


wear. 

Religious groups have tried to exert 
some influence to retard rapid change. 
It used to be considered improper to 
attend religious services in sleeveless 
dresses, except in the South, and a 
head covering is still compulsory in 
many houses of worship. In 1920 a 
direct effort was made by a group of 
clergymen in Philadelphia to halt the 
rising hemline. They went so far as to 
have a dress designed and promoted as 
a “moral gown.” This gown, made of 
an opaque fabric, had a neckline three 
inches below the throat and a skirt one 
inch above the floor. London and Paris 
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The ecumenical spirit of the 
Second Vatican Council brought 
about these breaks in_ tradi- 
tional dress. The new _ habits 
are more comfortable, and the 
new headdress provides greater 
safety when the nuns drive 
automobiles. 


Courtesy The Pittsburgh Press 


newspapers ridiculed the idea, and 
American women ignored it. 

Social change and ecumenism have 
been important factors in changes in 
design of the habits of nuns. The illus- 
tration shows traditional and modern 
concepts of dress in one religious order. 


WORLD DIFFUSION OF 
WESTERN FASHIONS 


Travel and communication have 
been responsible for the spread of 
Western fashions throughout the world; 
however, which ideas, techniques, and 
products will be accepted or rejected, 
and which concepts will change exist- 
ing mores is unpredictable. Japanese 
culture has been radically changed 





since contact with the West, yet Indian 
culture has been changed little. 

World War II was, in many ways, 
responsible for the spread of American 
culture and Western fashions. Islands 
in the South Pacific, formerly isolated, 
were occupied by servicemen, and in 
less than two decades after the war 
Western dress prevailed in these areas. 
Western fashions have also been trans- 
planted through missionaries, diplo- 
mats, businessmen, exchange students 
and teachers, American fashion maga- 
zines, films, television, and branch 
stores of mail-order and variety houses. 

While the younger generation in 
many Eastern societies is eager to 
adopt the dress of the Western world, 
exposure to Western fashions has had 
little impact upon persons over forty. 
In Egypt and Turkey older women, es- 
pecially in rural areas, cling to their 
traditional Moslem costume with long 
dark skirts or full floral pantaloons 
and veiling. In the village of Vasilika, 
ninety miles from Athens, many older 
women still wear a kerchief to bed— 
a custom which dates from the period 
when Greece was occupied by the 
Turks. 


SUMMARY 


As the student of clothing becomes 
familiar with the social and economic 
- conditions of a country, its technolog- 
ical progress, traditions, and mores, it 
becomes easier to understand how 
dress is influenced by these factors. In 
the Western world the machine age 
had a great deal to do with fashion 


movements. In our own country the 
woman's suffrage movement brought 
about acceptance of the bifurcated 
costume formerly associated with men. 
This culminated in the fantastic boom 
in the women’s pants industry a cen- 
tury later. As women became more 
active in sports, the once-ridiculed 
bloomers became accepted dress for 
girls in physical education classes. 

The invention of the typewriter at- 
tracted women into offices. New busi- 
ness careers for women led to the de- 
velopment of the shirtwaist dress, 
inspired by men’s shirts and trousers. 
The two wars brought trousered women 
workers into factories. Following World 
War II manufacturers began designing 
and producing pants which were tail- 
ored to the female figure. By the early 
1960’s trousers for women reached the 
high-fashion market. In 1966 women’s 
dress suits were designed with shirts 
and trousers. This fashion innovation 
is called the pantsuit. 

Increased income, travel, and com- 
munication have tended to break down 
social class barriers. No longer is it 
easy to equate social position with 
mode of dress. Western fashions have 
been communicated to remote areas 
all over the world. The West, however, 
is still indebted to cultures of the East 
because it was the contact with the 
East that lifted Western fashions out 
of their “Dark Ages” and brought to 
Europe the exquisite fabrics of India, 
China, and Japan. Today, fabrics as 
well as fashion inspiration for Western 
consumption are provided by many 
Oriental countries. 
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Concepts. Define and use the words below 
in sentences to show your understanding of 
the concepts in this chapter. 


bifurcated costume moral gown 


bloomers New Look 
café society pantaloons 
Chesterfield coat snood 
duster tin lizzie 
flapper age Veblen’s 


“leisure class” 
Watteau gown 
women’s suffrage 


Garment No. 5 
“high mobiles” 
Law L-85 


GENERALIZATION. Write three paragraphs, 
each developing the idea of an important 
generalization about the content of this 
chapter 


MatcH. Choose from column B the best 
identifying phrase applicable to the name 


in column A. 
Column A Column B 


a. Elsa Schiaparelli 1. used shoulder 
pads in dress 


designs 

b. Christian Dior 2. flapper fashion 
designer 

c. Madame de 3. noted for the 

Maintenon “New Look” 

d. James Laver 4. wore first mater- 
nity gown 

e. Jean Patou 5. wrote Theory of 
the Leisure 
Class 

f. Thorstein Veblen 6. noted clothing 
historian 

Discuss. 


1. Evolution of women’s trousers from 
Turkish pantaloons to twentieth century 
hip-huggers. 

2. Contrast between the dress of the 
working and aristocratic classes (Veblen’s 
‘Jeisure class’) at the turn of the century 
and the dress of our so-called classless 
society today. 

3. Periods in history when women have 
used men as a reference object in accept- 
ing fashions. 
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4. Some parallels between modern living 
and modern fashions. 

5. The impact of wars on women’s fash- 
ions. Begin your discussion with the Civil 
War. 

6. The influence of prosperity and big- 
business organization, with its emphasis 
upon conformity, on present-day clothing 
behavior. 


PROJECTS. 


1. Choose one sport currently popular 
among women and trace its evolution. Add 
to your scrapbook pictures of the apparel 
for the sport you select. 

2. Add to your scrapbook sketches, clip- 
pings, or photographs illustrating James 
Laver’s theory of “the game of hide and 
seek.” 

3. Conduct a class debate on the follow- 
ing topic: Fashion changes radically after 
every war. 

4. Write a paper for class presentation 
on the life of Amelia Bloomer, Dr. Mary 
Walker, Lane Bryant, Irene Castle, or any 
other individual who challenged the status 
quo. 

5. Give brief class reports on some of 
the books listed under “Further Reading.” 


FURTHER READING. 


The Affluent Society, by John K. Galbraith. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Domestic Manners of the Americans, by 
Frances Trollope. Vintage Books, Ran- 
dom House, Inc., paperback. 

Economics for Consumers, by Leland L. 
Gordon. American Book Co. 

Economics of Fashion, by Paul Nystrom. 
Ronald Press. 

Fashion and Reality 1840-1914, by Alison 
Gernsheim. Faber and Faber, London. 

“Fifty Years of American Women,” by Win- 
throp Sargeant), Life; Jan 72) 19503 pps 
64-67. 

The Glass of Fashion, by Cecil Beaton. 
Doubleday & Co., Inc. 

The Hidden Persuaders, by Vance Packard. 
David McKay Co., Inc.; Pocket Books, 
Inc., paperback. 

The Importance of Wearing Clothes, by 
Lawrence Langner. Hastings House, Inc. 





Lonely Crowd, by David Riesman. Yale 
University Press. 

Middletown, by Robert S. and Helen M. 
Lynd. Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc., 
paperback. 

Muffs and Morals, by Pearl Binder. William 
Morrow and Co., Inc. 

On Human Finery, by Quentin Bell. A. A. 
Wyn, Inc. 

Only Yesterday, by Frederick L. Allen. 
Harper & Row, Inc., also paperback. 
The Organization Man, by William H. 

Whyte. Doubleday & Co., Inc., also paper- 


back; Simon and Schuster, Inc., paper- 


back. 
Personal Influence, by Elihu Katz and Paul 
Lazarsfeld. Glenco. pp. 102-126. 


Social Class in America, by Lloyd W. War- 
ner. Harper & Row, Inc. 

The Spenders, by Steuart Britt. McGraw- 
Hill Co., Inc. 

The Status Seekers, by Vance Packard. 
David McKay Co., Inc.; Pocket Books, 
Inc., paperback. 

The Tastemakers, by Russell Lynes. Har- 
per & Row, Inc.; Grosset & Dunlap, Inc., 
paperback. 

The Theory of the Leisure Class, by Thor- 
stein Veblen. Augustus M. Kelley, Pub- 
lisher; Modern Library; New American 
Library of World Literature, Inc., paper- 
back. 

Who Killed Society?, by Cleveland Amory. 
Harper & Row, Inc. 
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attitudes toward 


clothing 
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Generalizations 































Family and community play a basic role in 
establishing values and clothing behavior. 


Social mobility (change of social status) and 
physical mobility (change of one’s place of 
living) cause attitudes toward clothing to 
change. 


Customs and traditions still strongly influ- 
ence ceremonial, clerical, and military dress. 


Changing periods in the life cycle are accom- 
panied by changing values in clothing: to the 
infant and the aged, comfort is an important 
value; but in between infancy and old age 
other values take priority over comfort. 


When values and attitudes toward dress 
change as abruptly as they did following the 
French Revolution, after World War II in 
Japan, and after the communist take-over in } 
China, it is an indication that the basic struc- } 
ture of the society has changed. 


In every society the social attitudes } 
and values of the people influence con- | 
duct and dress. Attitudes and values } 
are closely associated with the mores 
(morally binding customs) of a group. | 
They are the outgrowth of environ- | 
ment, customs, and traditions. When | 
the mores of a society are altered sud- 
denly, as they were in France after the 
French Revolution or in Japan after | 
World War II, many former ways of i 
doing things become old-fashioned or 
tabooed, and new values evolve. 

In some Eastern civilizations—such 
as in China where traditions empha- 
sized the yang-yin concept (submission 
to natural laws) or in India where man 
accepted his natural state without 
question—customs, attitudes, and val- 
ues were slow to change. 

In Western civilization man _ has 
tended to challenge traditions, laws, | 


and customs through political, reli- 
gious, economic, social, and intellectual 
revolutions. The rapidity of change, 
especially since the beginning of the 
twentieth century, has kept our stan- 
dards of conduct and dress in a state 
of flux. However, tradition and custom 
have not failed to exert strong influ- 
ence over many aspects of life in West- 
ern civilization. An example of our 
high respect for tradition in present- 
day life is shown in the dress of the 
clergy, in academic attire, and in for- 
mal dress. 

Each new generation is caught in the 
struggle between the old or traditional 
and the new or contemporary way of 
doing things. This is one reason why 
parent-child communication is some- 
times difficult. Nevertheless children 
absorb many social attitudes and val- 
ues from their parents and retain 
many of these values throughout their 
own lives. 

Shortly after children enter school 
their peers begin to influence their con- 
duct and dress. Later in life associa- 
tions in college and on the job continue 
to exert influence on their social be- 
havior and dress. Perhaps you can 
remember periods in your own life 
when you questioned the reasons for 
having to wear certain garments or 
having to behave in a certain manner. 
Should you move from one area of the 
country to another, from one socioeco- 
nomic group to another, or simply as 
you grow older, you will find that your 
attitudes and values in general will 
change or be modified by your new 
associations. 


EXPLANATION OF ATTITUDES 
AND VALUES 


Attitudes are learned ways in which 
a person usually thinks, feels, or reacts 
toward people, things, or ideas. As you 
grow older your attitudes become less 
flexible, and you will seem to make 
“reflex responses” to given situations 
based upon past experience. At your 
present state of maturity, your attitudes 
are based upon those of your parents, 
friends, and personal experience. As 
your experiences broaden, your atti- 
tudes will change or become more lib- 
eral or conservative. When you are 
asked “what do you think about thus 
and so?” you are being called upon to 
give your attitude toward a given 
thing, person, event, idea, etc. Atti- 
tudes toward clothing, like all other 
attitudes, are determined by past ex- 
perience. Your feeling about the length 
of skirts may appear to be diametric- 
ally opposed to that of your parents 
because your experience is different 
from theirs. Psychological factors play 
a large role in determining people’s 
attitudes. 

An example of the influence attitudes 
have upon group clothing behavior was 
shown when the Chinese were being 
indoctrinated into communism. In or- 
der to make the drab communist uni- 
forms acceptable to the masses, propa- 
ganda literature made it seem unpatri- 
otic to dress attractively. The new mili- 
tant female leaders, drawn largely from 
underprivileged groups, were little con- 
cerned with their appearance. To these 
women the masculine-looking uniforms 
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had strong appeal and gave a feeling 
of superiority. As the drive toward a 
classless society continued, an effort 
was made to associate dressing smartly 
with backwardness. 
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Wide World Photo 


Military uniforms worn in Communist 
China provided status to many Chinese 
men and women whose former social 
and economic positions provided none. 
In China, padded quilted garments like 
these are worn in the winter. 


Eventually, well-to-do and cultured 
Chinese women, able to buy fine 
clothes, rebelled against the drab, uni- 
form clothing. The government was 
forced to import East German tailors 
to design more fashionable garments 
and make them available in stores. In 
1957 the first fashion show on record 
in Communist China took place in 
Peking. 

Only a few years ago in Russia and 
Bulgaria, people scoffed at Western 
materialism and fashions. In coun- 
tries where people had no daily need 
for attractive clothing for dinners, par- 
ties, or church, Western fashions were 
viewed with skepticism, but attitudes 
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toward dress have begun to change. 
Cautiously at first, Russia began to pro- 
duce more attractive work clothing for 
women factory workers, farm machine 
operators, and street cleaners. 

Quite recently a teacher in Russia 
was criticized in a newspaper for wear- 
ing fashionable shoes. The Chief Ar- 
tistic Director of the House of Fash- 
ions in Moscow came to her defense 
in writing: “You have come up against 
provincialism. Culture and dress are 
an indestructible part of general hu- 
man culture. When you see a well- 
dressed person you get the same aes- 
thetic pleasure as when you see a good 
work of painting or architecture. Train- 
ing in good contemporary taste in 
clothing is an important state affair.” 

In Russia clothing is governed by 
an agency comparable to our Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The state coordi- 
nates colors for clothing, shoes, and 
accessories. Fashion shows are given 
which emphasize not only work clothes 
for women who drive tractors or work 
in factories but also clothes for women 
with leisure, whose lives have some 
trace of glamour. There are more than 
thirty houses of fashion in Russia. Al- 
though they produce only a few formal 
or luxury styles, these houses are giv- 
ing new emphasis to beauty in clothing 
and fashions. 

Recently the Communist Party of 
Bulgaria warned its leaders that unless 
people were encouraged to dress more | 
attractively, foreign visitors would de- 
velop unfavorable attitudes toward 
their country. Aware of the power of 
fashion communication, a news item | 
































read: “If we fail to satisfy them (the 
people) . . . they will eventually fall 
under foreign influence in the way of 
dressing.” Western fashion magazines 
are having a definite influence upon the 
attitudes toward dress among the 
younger generations in communist 
countries. 

Values may be said to be those con- 
cepts which influence the order of im- 
portance of those things within one’s 
code of ethics which determine his 
mode of living. Our attitudes are de- 
rived from our values. Like attitudes, 
values are learned; however, they are 
more fundamental than attitudes and, 
thus, less open to basic or dynamic 
change. Differences in values from one 
culture to another, from one genera- 
tion to another, from family to family, 
community to community, may be 
great. Certain periods of history may 
be called transitional because they are 
times in which values are changing. 
Old values are replaced by new ones. 
When values change in a society, indi- 
viduals must readjust accordingly or 
suffer frustration, insecurity, and even 
mental disorders. Clothing behavior 
often reflects a person’s acceptance or 
rejection of his social environment. 

The degree of emphasis you place 
upon different values is often expressed 
in the way you dress. Later in this chap- 
ter we shall discuss a number of fac- 
tors related to your values and clothing 
behavior: prestige, comfort, beauty, 
conformity, economy, efficiency, mod- 
esty, sex appeal, and self-confidence. Of 
these nine factors, which three would 
you consider most important in your 


clothing behavior? It will be interest- 
ing to see if your rating changes after 
reading and discussing the chapter. 


INFLUENCE OF CUSTOMS 
AND TRADITIONS 


We have noted in previous chapters 
that a high respect for ancient customs 
and traditions influenced clothing in 
China, where, for centuries, the ki- 
mono-like tunic was standard dress for 
men and women. Even though the 
queue was imposed upon the sons of 
Han as a mark of submission when the 
Manchus ruled China (1644-1911), many 
Chinese men have continued to wear 
the “pigtail” to the present day. 

Geographical barriers, religion, and 
the caste system in India have made 
custom and tradition far more impor- 
tant than fashion progress. In Japan 
social stratification and sumptuary 
laws set customs in dress which re- 
mained until the present century. Of 
all far Eastern countries Japan was 
the first to change its ways deliberately 
in an effort to compete with Western 
technology, social customs, and dress. 

In America we have only to observe 
ecclesiastical and academic dress to 
understand our own adherence to tra- 
dition in clothing. The long robes with 
flowing sleeves and pointed hood worn 
by monks and the robes and headdress 
worn by nuns date from the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. Similar gar- 
ments, still prevalent in college aca- 
demic processions, are symbolic of a 
traditional respect for learning. 

The garments of the Protestant clergy 
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Courtesy The Catholic Standard and Times, 
Philadelphia 


These newly consecrated Roman Catholic 
bishops wear vestments which had their 
origin in Byzantine dress. 


are not so deeply rooted in tradition 
as those of the Roman Catholic clergy, 
which date from the early days of the 
church. However, tradition does re- 
quire some Protestant ministers to 
wear garments similar to those worn 
by Martin Luther. 

The influence of clerical dress is 
demonstrated in the following discus- 
sion. A few years ago, in France, 
Roman Catholic priests wearing lay 
garments were sent into certain fac- 
tories where communism had _ been 
making progress. The priests were 
sent with the idea that they might 
serve best without their symbolic gar- 
ments. This experience revealed that 
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the clerical costume was far more ef- 
fective in combating communism than 
were the garments of the factory 
worker. It is claimed that the tradi- 
tional dress of a nun in a classroom is 
far more effective in maintaining dis- 
cipline than is the ordinary clothing 
worn by lay teachers. Clothing in the 
Catholic religion is so involved with tra- 
dition and symbolism that to change 
a fold in a robe can cause real concern. 
Recent changes in the habits of some 
nuns have been a dramatic departure 
from tradition. Some older nuns have 
been reluctant to adopt the new dress. 


The Amish and Mennonites have re- 
sisted fashion change because of deep- 
seated religious and social values. Their 
mode of dress reflects the simplicity 
and modesty of their culture. Both 
groups are known for their plain ways 
of living. 











Courtesy Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation 


These children are wearing folk costumes from all over the world. How many 


can you identify? 


This traditional academic attire origi- 
nated in medieval days when students 
were taught by monks in cold and drafty 
monasteries. These robes helped to 
keep the students warm. 


Courtesy The Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology 





The artistic dress of the Seminole Indi- 
ans evidences self-expression and a love 
of color. 


Courtesy Florida Natural Color, Inc. 
Photo by Robert F. Wasman 
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Not only Catholics but other reli- 
gious groups have a great respect for 
tradition. The Amish and Mennonites 
still wear the same plain kinds of gar- 
ments that were worn when their an- 
cestors first came to America. 

A respect for tradition makes brides 
in most Western countries wear white 
wedding dresses. In some families the 
same wedding dress has been worn for 
several generations. White is symbolic 
of purity and virginity. For many years 
tradition curtailed the use of green for 
members of the wedding party because 


Mourning dress dates from the late fifteenth 
century when Anne of Brittany wore black to 
her first husband’s funeral and thereafter until 
she remarried. A child’s dress of corded 
wool (1870); a silk crepe (1898); and a corded 
silk (1907) are shown from left to right. 


Courtesy Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford 
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Courtesy German Tourist Information Office 


The young bride and groom above are wear- 
ing regional costumes of the Black Forest area. 





Courtesy French Government Tourist Office 


Breton women in regional headdresses. 





of superstition and the association of 
green with fertility, but this old con- 
cept has disappeared. Black has been 
a symbol of mourning since Anne of 
Brittany (1477-1514) wore a black wid- 
ow’s robe. 

Have you any traditions associated 
with clothing in your own family? Per- 
haps your mother has stored away a 
beautiful folk costume from Austria, 
Germany, France, Switzerland, Sweden, 
or Denmark which she places on dis- 
play at certain times of the year. Per- 
haps she is saving her wedding dress 
for you to wear on your wedding day. 


INFLUENCE OF FAMILY, 
FRIENDS, AND COMMUNITY 


Your family and close friends, or the 
primary group, have had the strongest 
influence upon your attitudes and val- 
ues. If it is a family custom to dress 
and look attractive during the dinner 
hour, you will probably observe the 
custom. Family custom may influence 
you to wear gloves and a hat to church, 
teas, and to a luncheon in the city. If 
your family places a high emphasis 
upon modesty, you will hesitate to 
wear clothes that you consider inde- 
cent, and if you violate their codes of 
modesty you may feel guilty. 

Sometimes you will find that your 
attitudes and values conflict with those 
of your parents when you are trying 
to conform to their codes and at the 
same time impress your friends. Your 
parents may remember how important 
it was in developing self-confidence to 
dress as their friends were dressed. 


When there is communication and 
understanding between parents and 
children, there is seldom any reason for 
conflict in social behavior or dress. 

As your world widens you will be in- 
fluenced by the people you meet in 
school, in church, and on the job. The 
type of college you attend, the commu- 
nity in which your college or job is 
located, and the socioeconomic group 
with which you associate will all influ- 
ence your attitudes and values. 





Courtesy Girl Scouts of the U.S.A, 


The Girl Scout uniform gives a girl the 
feeling of belonging while special 
awards help to develop confidence. 


Groups outside your immediate fam- 
ily and close friends are referred to as 
secondary groups. In industry, in busi- 
ness, and in stratified suburban areas 
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you will notice that people tend more 
and more to conform to what other 
people are wearing. In some instances 
conformity of dress is imposed upon 
people. For example, the nurse, the 
law enforcement officer, and the person 
in military service must conform to a 
great degree in what they wear. 

In recent years there has been a 
trend toward company-supplied “uni- 
forms” for white-collar workers as well 
as blue-collar workers. At least one 
large motor company supplies a white 
shirt daily and also a jacket for plant 
executives. Many car rental firms, 
brewing companies, and electric com- 
panies also supply blazers to their em- 
ployees. These uniforms represent a 
savings for employees and are, there- 
fore, a fringe benefit. In 1966 there 
were over 1600 companies in the United 
States in the clothing rental business— 
from diapers to tuxedos to service and 
company uniforms. 
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Conformity in dress such as 
that required in the armed 
services is a means of main- 
taining discipline. 


Courtesy United States 
Air Force Academy 


INFLUENCE OF CHANGING 
SOCIAL CONDITIONS 


Dynamic social and economic changes 
affecting the present generation are 
causing young people’s attitudes to 
change continuously. Advertising in 
newspapers, magazines, and on televi- 
sion has created stronger desires for 
possessions only the wealthy could af- 
ford a few decades ago. Increased in- 
come and the inducement to “buy now, 
pay later” have provided the means by | 
which to have lovely possessions. Pros- 
perity, a rise in the level of education, 
and economic competition have in- 
spired greater social mobility. Adver- | 
tising has taken advantage of the hu- 
man weakness often referred to as 
social climbing by indicating that cer- 
tain clothes are important in the rise 
up the social ladder. More people are 
aware of prestige labels and more peo- 
ple can afford to shop at exclusive 





stores than ever before. To meet the 
trend toward buying higher-class mer- 
chandise, discount stores have expanded 
their buildings and improved the dis- 
plays of their merchandise. In addi- 
tion, firms that formerly dealt solely 
in mail-order business have opened re- 
tail stores and now provide a wider 
variety of goods and a greater selection 
of brand name products. 

Upward social mobility and increased 
physical mobility (movement from one 
part of the country to another) have 
caused mobile families to readjust their 
social attitudes and values to conform 
to their new environment. In small, 
close-knit communities young people 
often conform to the local code with- 
out much hesitation, but a move to 
another part of the country or to a 
more sophisticated community may 
create indifference toward former val- 
ues. 

In an age of such rapid and radical 
change it is important to retain certain 
traditions and to establish sound val- 
ues in order to be fortified by “putting 
down roots,” or experiencing some 
feeling of stability. 


INFLUENCE OF AGE UPON VALUES 


Your attitudes and values have de- 
veloped greatly since you were a child, 
and they will continue to do so as you 
mature, marry, and eventually approach 
old age. Let us consider briefly how 
the emphasis upon the nine factors re- 
lated to clothing behavior changes dur- 
mizethe life cycle, 


INFANCY 


During infancy comfort is the most 
important clothing factor. Harsh fab- 
rics that cause skin rash, or fuzzy fab- 
rics that irritate the nose and throat 
should be avoided. Tight garments, 
too many garments, pants and straps 
that keep falling off cause frustration 
and create a definite resentment to- 
ward dressing. When a baby is com- 
fortable he is more likely to be happy, 
and proper clothing and food are im- 
portant to his comfort. 


EARLY CHILDHOOD 


Comfort is important to the toddler, 
but a new factor is added—efficiency. 
Sometime during his third year the 
child becomes aware of clothing and 
begins to show an interest in dressing 
and undressing himself. A child may 
be slow in this development if clothing 
is difficult to manage. On the other 
hand he may learn to develop greater 
independence if he can get into and 
out of his clothing with little effort. It 
is important to have the backs and 
fronts of pants, shirts, and undershirts 
well marked. Armholes should be 
large. Closings should be easy to ma- 
nipulate and located in the front. 


PRESCHOOL OR KINDERGARTEN 


To the preschool or kindergarten 
child comfort and efficiency continue 
to rank high. In order to develop in- 
dependence the preschool child should 
wear clothing that he can handle efh- 
ciently. Conformity, or the desire to 
look like others, becomes evident at 
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this age. The boy dressed in a suit and 
necktie and the girl dressed in a frilly 
dress, when others are wearing more 
simple and functional clothes, will feel 
ill at ease and perhaps withdrawn or 
rebellious. The fewer adjustments a 
child has to make in the transition from 
home to school, the better off he is. 
Proper clothing helps the transition. 

A fourth factor becomes important 
at kindergarten age, to the parents if 
not to the child—economy. Clothing for 
the school-age child costs from two to 
three times as much as clothing for the 
younger child, and it is outgrown 
quickly. Durable fabrics, wide hems 
and cuffs that can be let out, dresses 
with no definite waistlines, and skirts 
and pants with adjustable straps give 
longer wear. 
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GRADE SCHOOL 


The grade school child still places 
emphasis upon comfort and efficiency; 
however, the need to conform is of 
greater importance. The desire for pa- 
rental approval begins to shift to the 
desire for peer or classmate approval. 
This is an age when uniforms, such as 
Scout and Little League, make a child 
feel part of the group. A feeling of 
belonging is very important to the 
grade school child. This is an age when 
self-confidence may be increased by 
permitting the child to select from his 
or her wardrobe the clothing to be 
worn to school or for play. Some 
guidance is needed, but parents should 
not be dictatorial. Girls, more than 
boys, like to help shop for their own 
clothing after they enter grade school, 
and proper guidance can develop a 
great deal of self-confidence. 

A fifth factor becomes important to 
the grade school child—modesty. When 
children want the door closed while 
they are dressing and undressing, it is 
not wise to tease them. They may do 
so because their parents do so. Every 
one needs a degree of privacy. 





ADOLESCENCE 


Girls reach adolescence and become 
aware of the physical changes taking 
place at an earlier age than do boys. 
Modesty may conflict with sex appeal. 
Some girls wear tight bras to conceal | 


The young grade school child places a 
high value on parent approval, but peer 
approval is beginning to be important. 


H. Armstrong Roberts 


fullness, while others wear padded 
bras to accentuate feminine curves. 
Some boys may wear slacks or a robe 
at the swimming pool to conceal phys- 
ical changes, whereas others may wear 
shorts or walk around the pool in short 
swim trunks to reveal their manly 
physiques. Clothes psychologist J. C. 
Fliigel believes that of all the motives 
for wearing clothes ‘“‘those connected 
with sexual life have an altogether pre- 
dominant position.” 

The conflict between a desire to be 
sexually attractive and a sense of mod- 
esty or propriety may cause disturb- 
ance to an individual. The desire to 
express a basic urge may not always 
meet with approval of society or with 
one’s own sense of propriety. 

Sigmund Freud suggested that the 
mind might be divided into three lev- 
els: a) the id, an unconscious system, 
is concerned wholly with the gratifica- 
tion of primitive instincts; b) the ego 
is constantly trying to discipline the id 
to induce it to conform to social 
norms; c) the superego is our con- 
science, the part of the self that ex- 
periences a sense of guilt when one has 
violated standards of behavior or has 
ignored deep-seated values. When the 
ego is unable to cope successfully with 
conflicts between the id (desire) and 
the superego (conscience), mental ill- 
ness or breakdown occurs. 

Most junior high school and high 
school students feel a strong urge to 
conform to the group. If they are re- 
jected by a desirable group, they may 
attempt to become associated with an 
undesirable antisocial group. On the 





other hand there are always students 
who will challenge the status quo, or 
existing customs, and seek indepen- 
dence for the sake of prestige or a feel- 
ing of superiority. In some instances 
a leader may start a custom which oth- 
ers may follow. In other instances a 
student too eager for attention may be 
ridiculed or rejected for his extremes. 
The fashion pace-setters are those who 
are the first to introduce a new fash- 
ion that is eventually accepted by a 
large group. 

During the teen years economy be- 
comes increasingly important to -teen- 
ager’s parents, especially when chil- 
dren participate in a variety of activ- 
ities. The ability to manage money 
wisely and make sound decisions helps 


Proper dress is important to the young 
executive and his wife if they expect to 
raise their socioeconomic status. 
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The grade school child needs to be com- 
fortable both physically and psycholog- 
ically in her clothes. 


to lessen one’s concern over rising 
clothing costs. 


ADULTHOOD 


To the young adult all these things 
are important, but each person will 
evaluate them differently. The person 
who is anxious to move up the social 
or professional scale will place great 
emphasis upon prestige; he will look 
for prestige labels in exclusive stores 
and wear the latest fashions. The right 
clothes make it easier to be accepted 
into a particular group or club or to 
impress the boss. When a person has 
reached the top and his social position 
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is secure, clothes are not needed as 
“social crutches.” In fact, the person 
whose social position is secure may 
wear clothes that express ‘‘shabby gen- 
tility’ or less up-to-date fashions be- 
cause he knows and everyone else knows 
that he can afford anything he wishes. 
Sociologists refer to this indifference to 
fashion as ‘‘snob appeal.” Fads in high 
school often originate in prestige col- 
leges as a reaction to conformity or a 
kind of “snob appeal.” 

The need to conform is evident in 
school and on the job, and it is notice- 
able to a large degree among all social 
classes. Most salesmen and other men 
who must meet the public prefer to 
conform to their public image or role 
rather than risk impairing relation- 
ships with their customers by being 
different. Manual workers often pre- 
fer to conform to their socioeconomic 
status in dress behavior. They fear 
ridicule from their co-workers if they 
appear in any kind of attention-getting 
clothes. 

While some people tend to rate pres- 
tige high, others may place a high value 
on modesty. When modesty is deep- 
seated, it may cause embarrassment | 
or produce a feeling of guilt to wear 
styles or colors that seem daring. 

From the time young people become | 
aware of clothes, beauty or aesthetics | 
ranks near the top. People may dress 
to impress the opposite sex, their own 
sex, or merely for self-expression and | 
a feeling of well-being. The fantastic | 
sums spent on beauty aids and ser- 
vices attest to the emphasis people 
place upon personal appearance. 








Research in clothing behavior indi- 
cates that the person who is generally 
efficient about keeping house or work- 
ing in an office or factory or teaching 
school is also efficient about managing 
his clothes. This does not necessarily 
mean that he is always dressed in the 
latest fashions, but it does mean that 
he is likely to keep his clothes in order 
and appear well groomed on all occa- 
sions. 

Although comfort is a strong value 
it may become less important to young 
adults than it is to children and older 
persons. We have mentioned earlier 
that many young women will endure 
discomfort and spend extravagant sums 
of money in order to keep up with the 
latest fashions. 

Since the early part of the twen- 
tieth century a number of studies have 
been made of the relationship between 
personal appearance and_ self-confi- 
dence. It has been found in every in- 
stance that when a person is becom- 
ingly and properly dressed for the oc- 
casion, his self-confidence is increased. 
Clothing therapy is coming into gen- 
eral use to help delinquents, emotion- 
ally disturbed persons, and social mis- 
fits who need to achieve a better self- 
image. 

The socially secure person usually 
knows how to choose clothes because 
this training has been part of his back- 
ground. The less secure person can 
learn more about flattering and appro- 
priate clothes by studying fashion 
magazines, observing people, and by 
experimenting with lines and colors 
until the selection of clothes becomes 


second nature. Of course, it takes more 
than clothes to succeed. A pleasant 
disposition, a pleasing voice, a variety 
of interests, concern for other people, 
and good manners are valuable assets. 


MATURITY AND OLD AGE 


The rapidly increasing number of 
persons in the United States sixty-five 
years old and older has become both a 
family and a national responsibility. 
The establishment of the chronological 
age of sixty-five for retirement dates 
from the 1880’s. Bismarck initiated the 
first national retirement program in 
Germany, on an institutionalized basis, 
by granting rewards or honorable re- 
tirement to “soldiers of labor.” 

The aging process, while connected 
with a chronological advancement, is 
an individual process of physical and 
mental change. The activities and pro- 
fessional interests of one’s life may 
very well hold back the aging process. 
Many active eighty-year-old people look 
and act younger than less active people 
of sixty. Some people lose interest in 
their appearance as they approach mid- 
dle age and old age because of poor 
health, excessive weight, or loneliness. 

Retirement can trigger physical and 
mental decline if the person loses in- 
terest in himself and the world be- 
cause of a feeling of futility. Studies 
on retirement emphasize the impor- 
tance of maintaining one’s self-esteem 
by presenting an attractive appearance. 
Robert J. Havighurst, who has devoted 
a great deal of time to the study of the 
social behavior of older persons, points 
out that appropriate and becoming 
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clothing can be a defense against aging. 
Only recently have designers turned 
their attention to designing clothes that 
are attractive as well as functional for 
women who have difficult-to-fit figures 
(a large waist or bust or stooped shoul- 
ders) and for women who suffer from 
rheumatism and arthritis. Garments 
that have jackets and easily accessible 
openings are especially desirable for 
older persons who have difficulty dress- 
ing. Clothing that focuses attention on 
the face is also helpful in concealing 
figure problems and physical disabil- 
ities. 


As one matures a well-groomed appear- 
ance remains very important. Psycholog- 
ically, a good appearance often post- 
pones aging. 


Courtesy H. Armstrong Roberts 
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SUMMARY 


The traditions and customs of a cul- 
ture influence attitudes and values. At- 
titudes and values are transmitted from 
one generation to another and change 
according to the rate of social and eco- 
nomic change. 

Changes in taste accompany changes 
in general throughout the life cycle. 
During infancy and childhood comfort 
is the primary concern, and as the 
child approaches school age the need 
for conformity begins to become evi- 
dent. During junior and senior high 
school years the desire to conform to 
the group reaches a peak, but the de- 
sire to express individuality begins to 
conflict with conformity. Comfort and 
health become less important to young 
adults. Economy is a constant consid- 
eration in the expanding family, but 
many young people in their teens fail 
to realize the sacrifices parents often 
make to provide them with clothing, 
social outlets, and an education. 

Students of human behavior have 
found that being well-dressed helps 
older people to retain a greater interest 
in life, and proper clothing for the aged 
is receiving more emphasis. 


Concepts. Define and use the words below 
in sentences to show your understanding of 
the concepts in this chapter. 


attitudes prestige 

custom status quo 

ego superego 

ethical codes taboos 

habit tradition 

id values 

mores yang-yin concept 





GENERALIZATIONS. Outline the chapter you 
have just read. Under each major topic of 
your outline, write a generalization about 
the subject matter of the chapter section. 


DIscuss. 

1. The following terms: social mobility, 
physical mobility, primary group, secon- 
dary groups. Give examples. 

2, Articles of clothing from a teen-ager’s 
wardrobe that exemplify each of the fol- 
lowing values: 


e) efficiency 
f) modesty 


g) prestige 
h) self-confidence 


a) beauty 

b) comfort 
c) conformity 
d) economy 


3. The psychological effects which cloth- 
ing may have on children’s social behavior. 

4. Incidents in your clothing behavior 
that brought about conflict with your 
parents. 

5. Changes in our way of living that have 
expanded the market in women’s wearing 
apparel. 

6. The importance of proper dress on the 
part of the wife of a prominent leader in 
the community; of the wife of a rising 
junior executive. 


PROJECTS. 

1. Add to your scrapbook pictures or 
sketches showing the evolution of one of 
the following kinds of clothing. Write a 
brief summary of each. 


a) academic attire d) formal dress 


b) children’s dress e) wedding dresses 
(since the f) sports clothes 
1890's ) (since 

c) dress of the clergy World War I) 


2. Conduct a class discussion on the pros 
and cons of conformity in dress. 

3. Bring to class several snapshots show- 
ing fashions you have worn from infancy to 
the present. Try to remember your atti- 
tude toward the fashions at the time. 

4. Have your parents get out old photo- 
graph albums and discuss the clothing they 
wore and how they felt about it. 


5. Add to your scrapbook pictures of gar- 
ments particularly suited to each age in the 
life cycle for general wear. 
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Books, Inc., paperback. 
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Mary S. Ryan. Holt, Rinehart & Wins- 
ton, Inc. 

“Clothing, Personal Problem and Social 
Issue,” by George W. Hartman. Journal 
of Home Economics, June, 1949. 

“Custom,” by Edward Sapir. The Ency- 
clopedia of the Social Sciences, 1931. 
Vols. 3-4. Macmillan Company. pp. 658- 
662. 
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Dec., 1957. 
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Dress, Adornment and the Social Order, by 
Mary Ellen Roach and Joanne Eicher. 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 
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The Importance of Wearing Clothes, by 
Lawrence Langner. Hastings House, Inc. 

Kimono Mind, by Bernard Rudofsky. Dou- 
bleday & Co., Inc. 
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politan, Feb., 1960. 
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Hillary House Publishers, Ltd. 
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lock. Ronald Press. pp. 144-164, 165- 
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NATIONAL AND HISTORICAL 
COSTUMES TODAY 


aRERE HE 


Some modern Italians still use Renaissance 
costumes in their festivals (right). 
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Italian Government Travel Office 





Italian Government Travel Office 


Modern copies of Italian Renaissance cos- 
tumes display fine embroidery (above). 


Note the delicate lacework in the overskirt of 


this modern version of a historical Italian 
costume (right). 


Italian Government Travel Office 
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The Japanese man below wears a costume 
from the period of the samurai. 


Japan National Tourist Organization 





Japanese actors wear historical 
costumes in a performance at 
the Heian Shrine (left). 


Japan National Tourist Organization 


The girls below wear costumes 
typical of the Hessian region of 
Germany. The various regions 
of the country have different 
costumes. 


German Tourist Information Office 
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Social Psychology, by Kimball Young. 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 

“Soviet Fashions: A Hesitant Hint of 
Glamour,” by Anne Chamberlain. Satur- 
day Evening Post, May 22, 1965. pp. 82-83. 

A Study in Human Behavior, by Mary S. 
Ryan. Holt, Rinehart & Winston, Inc. 
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The Study of Values, by G. W. Allport, P. E. 
Vernon, and G. Lindzey. Houghton 
Mifflin. 

The Tastemakers, by Russell Lynes. Har- 
per & Row, Inc.; Grosset & Dunlap, Inc. 

Why Women Wear Clothes, by C. Willett 
Cunningham. Faber and Faber, London. 





Et ppearance 


and personality 


Generalizations 


At first impression of a person’s personality 
based upon an assessment of his clothing, 
although important, is not a reliable basis 
on which to judge his character. 


A person is often judged on the first impres- 
sion he conveys based upon the condition 
and suitability of his clothing. 


Personality involves too many intangible fac- 
tors to be classified according to types with 
any degree of accuracy. 


Most classifications of personality are more 
idealistic than realistic. 


The skillful use of clothing can conceal phys- 
tcal shortcomings due to heredity, such as 
bone structure and facial features, and help 
the individual to improve his self-image; 
however, wholesome attitudes toward life 
and a genuine interest in others will make 
up many times for physical shortcomings. 


Psychiatrists believe that there is a rela- 
tionship between clothing behavior and one’s 
well-being. 


An individual’s use of clothing often reflects 
his self-concept, his attitudes toward society, 
and his basic needs. 


In popular usage personality refers 
to the impression an individual makes 
upon others. Our impressions are not 
always enduring or reliable. For ex- 
ample, a person over whom we may cast 
a “halo” during one period in our lives 
may not project the same image at a 
later period. On the other hand, we 
may later completely revise our opin- 
ion about a person whom we first 
stereotyped because of surname, nose 
contour, skin color, or clothing. 

The personality we think we project 
to others is not always the one others 
perceive in us. Therefore our goal 
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should be to achieve the kind of per- 
sonality that will make the best endur- 
ing impression upon friends and _ ac- 
quaintances. Attractive clothes and 
personal appearance are important in 
making first impressions, but a beauti- 
ful face and figure and the latest fash- 
ions cannot make up for a selfish dis- 
position, bad manners, and annoying 
mannerisms. 

Clothes should supplement and en- 
hance one’s personality but never dom- 
inate or detract from it. Bone struc- 
ture, facial features, and skin coloring 
are parts of our personal appearance 
that we cannot change. But we can 
control weight, improve posture, and 
choose clothing lines and colors to im- 
prove our appearance. 


Many attempts have been made to _ 


classify personalities. Some classifica- 
tions such as ingénue, sophisticated, 
romantic, dramatic, and athletic are 
often used in clothing classes, but these 
are more idealistic than realistic. Per- 
haps the classification most appropri- 
ate in the study of clothing and per- 
sonality is the yang-yin classification. 

Other personality classifications 
which have been used in the objective 
study of clothing are the six types pro- 
posed by Eduard Spranger (see page 
185). These are of greater interest to 
the research student than to the stu- 
dent who wants to use fashion to her 
personal advantage. In our choice of 
clothing most of us strive to empha- 
size our best qualities and minimize 
our shortcomings. 

There is still another psychological 
aspect of clothing which psychologists 
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and psychiatrists recognize as being 
related to personality: the clothing one 
wears is often a clue to one’s mental 
health or attitude toward society. All 
of us at cerfain times Use" defense 
mechanisms in our clothing behavior. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS 
AND PERSONALITY 


Among the factors important in cre- 
ating a good first impression are ap- 
pearance, mannerisms and manners, 
and voice and conversation. 


APPEARANCE 


We usually notice a person first as 
a whole; later we notice facial features, 
hair color and coiffure, dress, manner- 
isms, and voice. There is no doubt 
about the importance of clothing in 
first impressions. Upon better acquain- 
tance clothing becomes less important, 
and character counts more. 

We do not all register the same im- 
pression when we see a person for the 
first time. For example, a teen-ager 
may greatly admire the new girl in 
class who wears heavy makeup, an | 
extreme hair fashion, and overly tight 
sweaters and skirts. She may try to 
“identify” with the new girl by imitat- 
ing her manner of dress and speech. 
However, the teen-ager’s mother may 
be quick to perceive that the girl her 
daughter is trying to emulate is actu- 
ally misusing clothing to compensate 
for personal inadequacies. To the 
mother, the new girl is an object of 
pity, not admiration. Adolescents tend 








Courtesy The Wool Bureau 


When clothing complements one’s per- 
sonality, the impression others receive 
will approximate one’s self-image. Sim- 
plicity is the key to charm and good 
taste. 


to be idealists, but as they mature they 
gain a more realistic insight into 
people. 

Some interesting studies have been 
made to show how often we jump to 
false conclusions in judging a person. 
In one study the majority of judges 
associated wearing glasses with depend- 
ability and seriousness of purpose. Ob- 
viously, the use of glasses indicates 
only the condition of the eyes and 


vision—not qualities of character. In 
another study photographs of girls 
were rated on beauty, intelligence, lik- 
ableness, charm, ambition, and so on. 
Some time later the same photographs 
were shown with names _ indicating 
ethnic or national origin. This time 
those with “old American” names were 
given a much higher rating. The study 
indicated that we tend to stereotype a 
person according to nationality, skin 
color, facial features, and clothes. 

Frequently we change our opinions 
when we get to know a person well. 
The new girl in class who comes from 
a different city or town, a rural area, 
or perhaps an underprivileged commu- 
nity may look and dress differently 
from her peers and be stereotyped as 
an “oddball.” If she is perceptive, she 
will soon learn to dress as her class- 
mates dress. But if she is likable, has 
a strong character, and displays leader- 
ship, she will be accepted in spite of 
the way she dresses. 

Personal appearance is especially 
important when applying for a job. 
Most employers place special emphasis 
on appropriate attire when interview- 
ing a prospective employee. 

Some people have to work harder 
than others to make a favorable im- 
pression. A beautiful girl who can ac- 
cept her natural attributes with grace 
and charm and not depend entirely 
upon her physical attractiveness will 
develop a stable personality. However, 
many young women who win beauty 
contests or film contracts place such a 
high value upon appearance that they 
fail to develop the inner strength to 
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meet reverses. The Institute of Human 
Relations reports that natural beauties 
who have been pampered and catered 
to all their lives frequently develop un- 
stable personalities. One goal of this 
chapter is to help you to develop char- 
acter and personal perspective as well 
as a pleasing appearance. 


MANNERISMS AND MANNERS 


Often a person who makes a good 
first impression in her appearance may 
subsequently ruin it with objectionable 
mannerisms and bad manners. Objec- 
tionable mannerisms may be biting 
your nails, scratching your head, twist- 
ing and pulling at your clothes, habitu- 





ally clearing your throat, or moving 
your hands too much as you talk. You 
can probably add to the list. People 
are seldom aware of these peculiarities 
in themselves which can detract greatly 
from personality. 

Bad manners show when you inter- 
rupt conversations, gossip, constantly 
tell “white lies,” grunt “Yeah” or “No” 
instead of speaking out clearly. Other 
examples of bad manners are found in 
people who ignore obligations and do 
not make it a practice to behave in a 
kind manner to others. Many people 
demonstrate bad manners by acting 
stubborn, boastful, or bossy. Some- 
times people have very good surface 
manners, but their lack of sincerity 


The best cue to being well 
dressed for an interview is to 
wear tailored and conservative 
clothes. Then you can’t go 
wrong. 


Courtesy Good Housekeeping 
Magazine and Simplicity Pattern 
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often reveals that this is not their real 
nature. 


VOICE AND CONVERSATION 


The tone and quality of your voice 
are part of your personality. In Amer- 
ica there are many regional accents, 
and persons who become accustomed 
to one accent may consider all others 
odd. Aside from accents, a voice may 
have other irregularities. If you are 
conscious of slurring your words, 
speaking in a whisper, pitching your 
voice too high, or using nasal tones, 
classes in speech may be helpful. 

Your conversation becomes annoying 
when you use slang excessively. Vulgar 
and profane expressions are rude and 
offensive. Baby talk and trite expres- 
sions which have little meaning make 
you seem ridiculous. You can make a 
better impression upon others if you 
avoid talking about yourself all the 
time and learn to be a good listener. 
If conversation is dificult for you, 
keep posted on school activities and 
current events and acquire a few 
special interests. When you have some- 
thing to share with others, conversa- 
tion comes more easily. 


FACTORS INFLUENCING 
PERSONALITY 


Race or ethnic background, culture, 
family, friends, and community con- 
tacts influence one’s personality. He- 
reditary and environmental influences 
may both be important factors in de- 
termining personality. 


EERE DINGY 


There are some parts of our physical 
make-up that we cannot change, so we 
must learn to do all we can to mini- 
mize whatever shortcomings we have 
and emphasize whatever good points 
Wen aves Race sonvetinic Origin» ato 
some extent, may determine skin and 
hair coloring, and size and kind of fa- 
cial features. Chance plays a large part 
in determining inherited characteris- 
tics since there are almost unlimited 
possibilities when male and female 
genes combine to produce a new indi- 
vidual. As a rule though, children tend 
to resemble their parents and most 
often have some of their parents’ phys- 
ical traits. With a greater understand- 
ing of clothing you will be able to 
choose lines and colors to minimize 
shortcomings you cannot change and 
emphasize your assets. 


ENVIRONMENT 


Environment plays an important 
role in personality development from 
the time the child is born. As the en- 
vironment changes the personality may 
also change. Among the first needs of 
a child are love and protection. Love 
must continue, but eventually parental 
protection must be exchanged for filial 
independence so that the child can 
mature. Parents who mistake permis- 
siveness and overindulgence for love 
may later regret that they were not 
more understanding and firm. Overin- 
dulgence is often shown in excessive 
expenditures for clothing. When chil- 
dren are in their early teens, especially 
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In order to develop into mature and healthy adults, teen-agers need a great 
amount of understanding. Often their clothing behavior reflects an attempt to 
express their attitudes and to gain peer approval or to help compensate for a 


lack of security. 
Wide World Photo 
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less attractive children, they need a 
great deal of understanding from par- 
ents until they are mature enough to 
see their surroundings in the right per- 
spective and realize that physical 
beauty is not everything. Antisocial 
behavior in dress and in general during 
the teen years often results from inse- 
curity—a lack of love and companion- 
ship or a lack of discipline and guid- 
ance. 

Adolescence is a crucial period in the 
life cycle during which personality can 
change greatly. Other periods when 
personality may undergo extensive 
change are upon first entering school, 
going away to college or to a job, after 
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marriage, upon having a family, during 
menopause, after retirement, or after 
the death of a loved one. Psychologists 
and psychiatrists recognize the impor- 
tance of clothing as one means of help- 
ing people to adjust during crucial 
periods in their lives. 


TYPING PERSONALITIES 


In the study of clothing, personality 
types are sometimes classified under 
such categories as sophisticated, ath- 
letic, ingénue, romantic, and then cloth- 
ing is prescribed for each type. Psy- 
chologist G. W. Allport refers to these 








ideal personality types as having been 
“invented in the armchair and not in 
the laboratory.” Ideal types are not 
found in real people. In real life a 
person may appear to be the athletic 
type on the tennis court or on a hike, 
yet be glamorous and romantic at a 
dance. A girl may look like an ingénue 
in a dirndl dress with ribbon in her 
hair but very sophisticated in a dark 
sheath with her hair piled high on her 
head. 

A somewhat better classification of 
personality is one used by Belle North- 
rop a number of years ago in her 
classes at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. She used the ancient Chi- 
nese terms yang and yin. As we men- 
tioned in Chapter 2, yang and yin were 
used in early Chinese philosophy dur- 
ing the time of Confucius to describe 
two basic forces in the cosmos. Yang 
was the heavenly force—aggressive and 
masculine, and yin was the earthly 
force—submissive and feminine. An- 
thropologist Margaret Mead has ex- 
pressed the view that no one is com- 
pletely masculine or feminine, but that 
each sex has some of the traits of the 
opposite sex. 

The yang personality usually tends 
toward being an extrovert, and the yin 
personality is more of an introvert. 
These terms originated with psycholo- 
gist Carl G. Jung. Introverts are usu- 
ally quiet, sensitive, shy, and inclined 
to be followers. Extroverts are lively, 
less easily offended, aggressive, and 
inclined to be leaders. In between the 
two extremes are the ambiverts who 
may fluctuate between timidity and ag- 


gressiveness depending upon the cir- 
cumstances. Yin types (introverts) 
tend to wear cool and neutral colors 
while the yang types (extroverts) tend 
to wear warm or strong colors. As 
personalities change, appearance may 
change and vice versa. It is not un- 
usual to see a shy, plainly dressed high 
school girl return home after a few 
years at college or on a job look- 
ing self-confident, sophisticated, and 
smartly dressed. 

Before concluding our discussion of 
personality types we should mention 
Spranger’s six personality types: 1) 
The theoretical type, who places a high 
value upon truth, facts,and knowledge. 
We would expect this person to con- 
sider clothes far less important than 
the pursuit of an education. 2) The 
economic type, who places a high value 
upon efficiency and the wise use of 
time and money. We would expect this 
person to manage her wardrobe me- 
thodically and spend clothing money 
wisely. 3) The aesthetic type, who places 
high value upon design, self-expression, 
and beauty. This type of person is 
likely to be smartly dressed and a fash- 
ion setter. 4) The social type, who 
places a high value upon the concern 
of others. The social type, for example, 
might avoid wearing garments that 
would shock or make her associates 
feel ill at ease. 5) The political type, 
whose goal is to impress people and 
seek power. This type is apt to use 
clothes for social climbing or to gain 
attention. 6) The religious-philosophi- 
cal type, who places a high value upon 
idealism and simplicity. We might ex- 
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pect this type to consider clothes es- 
sential to comfort and modesty but not 
to the pursuit of happiness. 

Studies show that some of these 
types behave as we would expect them 
to;# but not all Perhaps stheresisea 
greater correlation between the per- 
sonality and clothing behavior of the 
economic, aesthetic, and political types 
than the others. 


CLOTHING AND 
EMOTIONAL DISTURBANCES 


There seems to be a correlation be- 
tween clothing behavior and mental 
health. The principal of a large school 
for delinquent girls between the ages 
of twelve and eighteen in New York 
City has made some interesting obser- 
vations concerning clothing behavior 
and emotional disturbances. The girls 
in this school are those who have been 
removed from regular classes because 
of their unruliness. About eighty per- 
cent of them have court records. They 
come to school looking like waifs or 
sirens and usually resist any kind of 
guidance for weeks. Gradually they 
begin to respond to counseling and 
learn to improve their appearance and 
alter their attitudes. Eventually many 
of them acquire a new self-image and a 
new lease on life. 

“Beauty therapy” is sometimes used 
in mental hospitals. The attempt to 
use beauty therapy on mental patients 
was initiated by the Fashion Group of 
San Francisco working with the San 
Francisco Association for Mental 
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Health. Patients in a nearby mental 
hospital were analyzed for self-im- 
provement. They were given new hair 
styles by sympathetic beauticians and 
new clothes by clothing stores. The 
experiment did not accomplish mir- 
acles, but it did give many of the 
women new interest in themselves. 
Even the male patients began to shave 
and wear ties more often. This ap- 
proach is becoming more and more a 
part of mental rehabilitation. 


CLOTHING AND 
DEFENSE MECHANISMS 


You have probably heard about some 
of the defense mechanisms or psycho- 
logical devices that most people use in 
facing problems or inadequacies. The 
girl who dresses to look like a waif may 
be using clothing to show her resent- 
ment at being rejected by her family or 
society. Whether this rejection is real or 
imagined, the girl is using a defense 
mechanism known as projection, trying 
to throw the blame for her behavior 
upon others. The girl who dresses and 
moves to impress the opposite sex is 
using compensation as a defense mecha- 
nism to make up for her insecurity. This 
use of compensation is of questionable 
value if it is done only to gain atten- 
tion. On the other hand, when we 
select clothing to compensate for short- 
comings and to improve personal ap- 
pearance, we are using compensation 
to real advantage. 

The mature person who insists upon 
wearing little-girl hair fashions and 








clothes may be showing her resent- 
ment at having to take adult respon- 
sibility. She is using what may be 
called the flight defense mechanism; 
that is, refusal to attempt a task for 
fear of failure. The person who rebels 
against all new fashions—either be- 
cause she does not know how to apply 
them to her needs or because she does 
not want to be bothered with clothes— 
is using the flight mechanism. 

When an individual tries to emulate 
the dress and manners of a particular 
ecoup, he jor she is using ‘ay defense 
mechanism referred to as identification. 
When individuals or groups emulate 
the dress and behavior of a person 
whom they idealize, they are using 
idealism. Another defense mechanism 
often used in clothing behavior is 
rationalization. This is shown when we 
overspend for a garment or buy a gar- 
ment and never wear it, yet try to 
justify the expenditure. 

Defense mechanisms are good when 
they can be used to advantage but bad 
when they are used to escape prob- 
lems and responsibilities. Can you 
think of how you have used defense 
mechanisms in your clothing behavior? 
Have you used them to advantage or 
to your own detriment? 


SUMMARY 


We use the term personality rather 
freely, without understanding all the 
aspects which are a part of personality. 
Clothing is extremely important in 
forming first impressions. A person’s 


clothes become less important as his 
real personality begins to show. 

It is difficult to type personalities 
and still more difficult to prescribe 
fashions for personality types. Per- 
sonality types, such as sophisticated, 
ingénue, athletic, and romantic, are 
frequently used in connection with 
clothing. Such types are more idealis- 
tic than realistic. Individual coloring, 
bone structure, weight, and tempera- 
ment are all important in the individ- 
ual’s choice of clothing. Experiments 
and objective studies in clothing be- 
havior indicate that the yang-yin clas- 
sification and Spranger’s six person- 
ality types (theoretical, economic, 
aesthetic, social, political, and_ reli- 
gious-philosophical) are more reliable 
than the idealistic types in popular use. 

Personality changes at crucial points 
in the life cycle, and often clothing, can 
help in restoring a better self-image. 
Psychologists can usually detect pro- 
gression and retrogression in emotional 
disturbances by a person’s clothing be- 
havior. All of us at some time use psy- 
chological mechanisms such as projec- 
tion, compensation, flight, identification, 
and rationalization to achieve a psy- 
chological objective. 


Concepts. Define and use the words be- 


. low in sentences to show your under- 


standing of the concepts in this chapter. 


adolescence ethnic introvert 
ambivert extrovert menopause 
athletic halo personality 
beauty therapy heredity projection 
compensation idealism romantic 
dramatic identification sophisticate 
environment ingénue stereotype 
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GENERALIZATIONS. Make a list of examples 
in the text illustrating each of the gen- 
eralizations at the beginning of the chap- 
ter. 


DIscuss. 

1. Introvert, extrovert, ambivert. In 
your opinion is each a yang, yin, or in- 
between type? 

2. Personalities in public life whose 
public image was or is emulated by many 
people as an expression of idealism. 

3. How the proper use of clothing may 
be important in overcoming hereditary or 
environmental shortcomings; for example, 
physical traits due to heredity or atti- 
tudes and values due to environment. 

4. The first thing you notice about a 
person when you have met him for the 
first time. What is most important in 
forming a first impression—clothes, voice, 
or mannerisms? 

5. Experiences you have had in “typ- 
ing” personalities according to “halo” or 
stereotype theories. How did clothes re- 
late to your impressions ? 

6. Occasions when you have used de- 
fense mechanisms in your clothing be- 
havior. 

7. Ways in which you as a class can im- 
prove your appearance and manners, so 
that you will make a better impression 
on others. 
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PROJECTS. 


1. Make a list of offensive mannerisms, 
attractive mannerisms. Have a class dis- 
cussion on the results. 

2. Add to your scrapbook examples of 
antisocial or attention-getting behavior. 
Explain. 

3. List ways to improve one’s appear- 
ance, manners, and unconscious behavior. 
Compile a bibliography of books avail- 
able in your school or local library that 
would be helpful in these improvements. 

4. Write a paper for class presentation 
on the person or thing that has had the 
greatest influence upon your personality 
and your clothing habits. 


FURTHER READING. 


Art in Clothing Selection, by Harriet Mc- 
Jimsey. Harper & Row, Inc. 

The Arts of Costume and Personal Appear- 
ance, by Grace M. Morton and others. 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 

Clothing and Appearance, by Sylvia Silver- 
man. Columbia University Press. 

Fashion and the Unconscious, by Edmund 
Bergler. Robert Brunner. 

Patterns and Growth in Personality, by 
Gordon Allport. Holt, Rinehart & Win- 
ston, Inc. 

The Psychology of Human Growth and 
Development, by Warren R. Baller and 
Don C. Charles. Holt, Rinehart & Wins- 
TOM MLENG: 


mportance of 
physical well-being 


Generalizations 


Appearance is often a clue to an individual's 
health habits. 


Daily health and beauty care are essential to 
good appearance. 


Proper diet, regular exercise, and a constant 
awareness of posture and poise contribute 
toward physical attractiveness. 


It takes little artificial makeup to enhance 
skin, eyes, and hair that glow from the 
proper diet and outdoor exercise, but cos- 
metics can do very little for the person who 
abuses his health by not getting enough rest, 
exercise, or the right nutrients. 


In the preceding chapter we consider 
the relationship between mental health 
and general appearance. While striving 
to achieve an attractive appearance we 
must be sure to keep our values in 
perspective. Proper emphasis upon 
beauty has made it possible for many 
people to improve their self-images 
and personal status, but excessive em- 
phasis upon beauty has plunged some 
people into debt or injured their health. 
Americans spend more than one bil- 
lion dollars annually to lose weight. 
Eighty-five percent of these people are 
women, but today more and more men 
are becoming health, weight, and 
“beauty” conscious. They spend money 
for steam baths, massages, facials, hair 
restoration, hair dyes, and even perma- 
nent waves. 

In our desire for self-improvement 
we are liable to distort values. The 
newest beauty fads, crash diets, and 
reducing promises make interesting 
conversation, but in many cases, the 
results are not lasting. Proper diet and 
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regular exercise can control normal 
weight problems. Awareness of good 
posture and poise can motivate good 
health habits. Consistent care of the 
skin, hair, hands, legs, and feet help 
not only one’s appearance but also 
one’s physical well-being. 


IMPORTANCE OF DIET AND 
WEIGHT CONTROL 


Before our society reached its pres- 
ent degree of affluence, a well-rounded 
figure was evidence that the head of 
the family was a good provider. Ex- 
tremely thin people were looked upon 
with pity. Now that the lean, gaunt 
look is popular, most young people are 
diet conscious. The sale of all kinds of 
diet foods from bottled beverages to 
salad dressings is increasing rapidly. 
Drugs to reduce the appetite are also 
popular, although their effect is usu- 
ally temporary. Newspapers and mag- 
azines have columns on quick reducing 
diets, and advertisers display attractive 
illustrations of young people who sub- 
stitute formula diets for regular meals. 
Although many diets may be safe for a 
short time, their continued use with- 
out medical supervision may be harm- 
ful. 

Proper diet and weight control are 
important in maintaining good health. 
Excess weight places more strain upon 
the heart, blood vessels, muscles, and 
joints. According to health statistics 
from life insurance companies, an over- 
weight person is five times as liable to 
contract diabetes, four times as liable 
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WEIGHTS OF PERSONS 
20 TO 30 YEARS OLD* 


Height Weight 

(without shoes) (without clothing) 

Men Low’ Average High 
5’ 3” 118 129 141 
ed 122 133 145 
55a 126 137 149 
5 6” 130 142 155 
ake 134 147 161 
iy sie 139 151 166 
Soe 143 155 170 
eed On 147 159 174 
Bale 150 163 178 
6’ 154 167 183 
Gala 158 17a 188 
Ga. 162 175 192 
6 3” 165 178 195 

Women 

5 100 109 118 
ee 104 Ae 121 
Bie 107 145 125 
in oe 110 118 128 
oe 44 113 122 132 
5 5” 116 125 135 
tg” 120 129 139 
| 123 132 142 
5’ 8 126 136 146 
5’ 9” 130 140 151 
5’ 10” 133 144 156 
Sala 137 148 161 
6’ 141 152 166 


* The person with a small frame may weigh 
somewhat more than the weight in column f 
1 but less than the suggested weight in col- | 
umn 2. The person with an average frame } 
may weigh somewhat more than the sug- 
gested weight in column 2 but less than the 
figure in column 3. The person with a large 
frame should not weigh much more than the 
figure in column 3. Ideal weights for persons 
17 to 20 will be slightly under these figures. 


to die of high blood pressure, and three 
times as liable to have heart disease as 
a slender person. He or she takes twice 
the risk in major surgery and is more 





accident prone than a trim person. 
Studies indicate that many overweight 
children suffer emotionally from being 
left out of a crowd. In order to com- 
pensate for loneliness they overeat at 
mealtime, nibble on tidbits while escap- 
ing through television, and gain more 
pounds. 


PRACTICES THAT CONTRIBUTE 
TO OVERWEIGHT 


In rare instances a glandular condi- 
tion is responsible for too much fat. 
In most cases the causes for over- 
weight are overeating, lack of will 
power, and too little exercise. Here are 
some practices that may cause over- 
weight: 

e Seeing too much food on the table 
at one time. Not being able to visual- 
ize normal servings or limit intake. 

e Eating to compensate for disap- 
pointments and other emotional con- 
flicts. 

e Sitting at the table too long after 
meals and nibbling on leftovers. 

@ Overeating when invited out. On 
party days it is wise to eat less for 
breakfast, lunch, and between-meal 
snacks. 

e Failing to cut down on food intake 
in one’s twenties unless active exercise 
is continued. The Food and Nutrition 
Board of the National Research Coun- 
cil recommends that most people cut 
back on their teen-age food habits from 
three to ten percent for each decade 
during the life cycle. The degree, of 
course, will depend upon the amount 
of exercise taken. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR WEIGHT CONTROL 


The most important factors in weight 
control are will power, a sensible and 
balanced diet, and exercise. Exercise 
is helpful in keeping fit and giving firm- 
ness to muscles, but it takes a lot of 
exercise to balance overeating. One 
pound of body fat represents 3,500 cal- 
ories. It takes a 35-mile walk for the 
average person to consume this many 
calories. 

If it is difficult for you to hold down 
your weight, you might want to try 
some of the following practices of 
weight control: 

e Eat a good breakfast including fruit 
or fruit juice, protein, such as eggs, 
meat, or cheese, and a piece of toast. 
If you are very active, you may add a 
bowl of cereal with milk. Your blood 
sugar is low in the morning. By rais- 
ing it to the proper level, you can curb 
your appetite during the day. Many 
studies indicate that people who eat an 
adequate breakfast work better, enjoy 
better health, and tend to maintain 
regular weight. 

e Eat three balanced meals a day 
based upon the basic four food groups. 
Adjust your calorie intake as necessary. 
(See pages 192-193 and 204-205.) 

e Walk up several flights of steps in- 
stead of taking an elevator. Walk to 
destinations within easy reach instead 
of riding in a car or bus. 

e Limit your carbohydrates between 
meals. Eat celery, carrot strips, or 
fruit instead of candy and cookies. 

To reduce safely takes time. To 
maintain weight reduction you must 
adopt a new pattern of eating without 
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rich desserts, too much bread, gravy, 
and sweet foods. 

Spending calories is something like 
spending money. If you have 500 cal- 
ories to spend, you may use them all 
for a piece of apple pie with ice cream 
or enjoy a whole meal. For fewer than 
500 calories you can “buy” a serving of 
broiled meat (200), a half of a tomato 
(15), one carrot (25), a large serving 
of spinach (20), one thin slice of bread 
(70), one serving of boiled cauliflower 
(25), one apple (40), and about a tea- 
spoonful of butter. When you eat out 
learn to judge “average” servings. 


CALORIC NEEDS, WEIGHT, 
AND EXERCISE 


A committee under the Food and 
Agricultural Organization of the United 
Nations has worked out the caloric 
needs for the average man and woman 
between twenty and thirty years of 
age. The average woman, 64 inches 
tall, weighing about 120 pounds, needs 
between 1,600 and 2,200 calories daily. 
The average man, 69 inches tall, weigh- 
ing between 145 and 150 pounds, needs 
between 2,200 and 2,900 calories daily. 
These averages must be adjusted for 
body frame, height, and activity, but 
they give a basis for study. A genera- 
tion ago, before automation was wide- 
spread in the home and in business, 
recommendations were two- to three- 
hundred calories a day higher. 

While you are still growing—gen- 
erally girls grow until they are seven- 
teen and boys until they are twenty— 
and active in your teens, you can use 
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more calories than these recommenda- 
tions without putting on weight. 

The following table indicates the 
caloric needs per pound of body weight 
per hour for six different activities. You 
can see how much faster you use up 
energy while playing tennis than while 
watching television. 


CALORIC NEEDS IN RELATION TO 


Calories 

per pound 
Activity per hour 
Sleeping, lying still, reading in bed 0.42 
Sitting quietly reading, talking, or 
watching TV 0.65 


Light exercise, playing cards, playing 
piano, sewing, driving car, slow 
walking, typing 1.10 


Moderate exercise, heavy housework, 
laundry and housework without auto- 
matic equipment, painting or wash- 
ing walls, dancing, gym class, brisk 
walking, washing car, golf, bicycling, 
swimming for fun 232 


Very active exercise, running, skat- 
ing, tennis, skiing (snow or water), 
rowing boat, basketball 3.90 


It is easy to figure the number of cal- 
ories you need if your weight is normal 
for your age and height. If you are a 
girl of average height (5’4” without 
shoes) and average weight (about 120 
pounds), spending a 24-hour day as 
indicated in the following chart, you 
will use up about 2,419 calories. 

If you substitute watching television 
during the winter months for the hour 








DAILY CALORIC NEEDS 


Calories Actual 
perpound caloric 
Activity Hours per hour needs 
Sleeping 8 0.42 403 
Sitting 8 0.65 624 
Light 
exercise Uy) 1.10 924 
Very active 
exercise al HO 468 
24 2,419 


you spent swimming or playing tennis 
during the summer, without cutting 
back on your food intake, you will gain 
weight. An hour watching television 
burns up only 78 calories (120 < 0.65) 
in contrast to 468 calories (120 < 3.90) 
consumed during very active exercise. 
The difference amounts to 390 calories 
a day, equal to one small candy bar 
and two slices of toast with a little 
butter. 

If you are more than ten pounds 
overweight, you should consult a doc- 
tor before undertaking a self-prescribed 
reducing diet. Many people enroll in 
special health clubs or beauty salons 
expecting to find a quick formula for 
losing weight. In such instances, a 
special and often drastic diet is pre- 
scribed to supplement exercise and 
beauty aids. Because these diets may 
not be nutritionally balanced, they may 
cause serious damage to the nervous 
system if followed over a long period. 
All fad diets should be viewed with 
skepticism. Concentrated formula di- 
ets and low-carbohydrate diets meet 
most nutrition requirements, but even 
these should not be followed over a 
long period without medical advice. 


HEIGHT AND WEIGHT IN RELATION TO 
BODY PROPORTION 


A few years ago a girdle manufac- 
turer surveyed 40,000 women to deter- 
mine what constituted the “ideal” fem- 
inine figure. The ideal woman turned 
out to be five feet five and a half inches 
tall, with her waistline measuring 
twenty-four inches, bust measuring 
thirty-four inches, and hip measure- 
ment of thirty-four and one half inches. 
The ideal weight was one hundred and 
nineteen pounds. Not many women fit 
these measurements. 

The trend toward increase in height 
is continuing, due mainly to better 
nutrition. For example, the average 
serviceman in World War II was one 
inch taller than the World War I ser- 
viceman. Since World War II the aver- 
age height of men has increased about 
one inch. The average height of women 
also has increased. 

There are no “standard” heights and 
weights or standard bust, hip, and 
waist measurements. Many people of 
the same relative size may have well- 
proportioned figures but vary greatly 
in height, weight, and body measure- 
ments. Weight is relative in that a per- 
son five feet four inches tall with a 
small frame may look “well-rounded” 
weighing 120 pounds, whereas a per- 
son of the same height but with a large 
frame may appear angular. The size 
of the head in relation to the size of 
the body also makes a difference. A 
large head and short legs detract from 
the illusion of height, whereas a small 
head and long legs tend to give an illu- 
sion of height. 
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POSTURE AND POISE 

Poor posture can make you appear 
to be an inch or more shorter than you 
really are. Mental and physical health 
are reflected in your posture and stride. 
The defeated person drags his feet and 
looks downward when he _ walks, 
whereas the healthy person walks at a 


FOR FIRM HIPS 
© 





Stand erect with feet wide 





quick pace with his head held high. 
Poor posture may be due not only to 
lack of exercise but also to inadequate 
diet, poor health, or worry. 

A person with poise presents an at- 
tractive and self-confident appearance. 
Poise is demonstrated by standing, 
walking, and sitting gracefully without 





\ 


Stand on left foot. Bend for- 


apart and toes pointed to 
sides. Place hands on hips. 
Hold body straight, bend left 
knee outward as far as possi- 
ble without bending the 
right knee. Return. Repeat 
to the right. 


FOR A TRIM WAIST 


Be 





Stand erect with feet apart. 
Holding towel with both 
hands, extend arms high over 
head. Bend from waist, 
keeping knees stiff. Make 
wide clockwise motion, 
touching floor. Repeat 
counter-clockwise. 
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Lie on left side with right 
hand on floor in front. Hold 
legs outstretched in scissors 
fashion. Raise left leg as 
high as possible from floor. 
Return. Reverse position and 
lie on right side. Repeat. 





Hold knees stiff, swing left 
arm downward to touch right 
toe. Reverse and repeat. 






ward holding firmly to a 
support. Bend right knee 
and extend leg as high as 
possible in back. Hold for a 
moment. Repeat. Stand on 
other leg and repeat. 


ie. 
@ 








Lie on back with feet to- 
gether. Hold arms over head 
with backs of hands touch- 
ing floor. Swing arms for- 
ward. At the same time bend 
knees, lifting feet slightly 
from floor. Come to a sit- 
ting position. Repeat. 


TO FLATTEN ABDOMEN 


Bas 





Bring knees up to the abdo- 
men slowly. Then slowly 
straighten the legs. Lift them 
high into the air and hold 





Lie on back with arms out- 
stretched. Keep left leg flat 
on floor, and swing right leg 
up and over toward opposite 





Ap 


Lie on back with right leg on 
floor and left knee bent. 
Hold arms stretched up and 
forward. Swing up to sitting 


in this position for a count 
of five. Keep the legs straight 
and lower them slowly to 
the floor. Repeat. 


appearing nervous or fidgety. When 
sitting you will appear more poised 
and slender if you sit at an angle with 
-your knees close together and your 
feet crossed. You will look more grace- 
ful when walking if you avoid swinging 
your arms. When you are posing for 
a picture, keep your legs fairly close 
together and stand at a slight angle 
to the camera. If some of the mem- 
bers of your class have modeled pro- 
fessionally, they can give you tips on 
walking, sitting, and standing with 
more poise. 


CARE OF THE SKIN 


Your general health and mental at- 
titude are reflected in the condition of 
your skin. Since an attractive com- 
plexion is an asset, it is important to 
know how diet and external care affect 
the skin. 


hand. Reverse and repeat. position. As you come up, 


twist toward left so that 
hands stretch toward floor 
outside left foot. Repeat on 
other side. 


IMPORTANCE OF DIET 


Your skin receives its nourishment 
through the bloodstream; therefore, a 
balanced diet and adequate rest are 
important for a healthy complexion. 
You need protein foods such as meat, 
poultry, eggs, fish, and cheese to build 
muscles, repair worn tissues, help bal- 
ance acidity in the blood, and regulate 
the function of enzymes and hormones. 
You need carbohydrates and fats for 
heat and quick energy; however, these 
should not be eaten in excess. 

You need vitamin A, or carotene, to 
strengthen eye muscles, prevent night 
blindness, and give your skin a healthy 
glow. You need vitamin B,, or thia- 
mine, to aid digestion, stimulate the 
appetite, and help the nervous system 
to function. Vitamin B,, or riboflavin, 
prolongs youthful appearance by keep- 
ing the skin clear and the hair glossy 
and aids in building up resistance to 
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colds. Vitamin C, or ascorbic acid, 
helps to prevent fatigue, aching joints, 
bleeding gums, and loose teeth. (Vita- 
min C is the only vitamin that the body 
cannot store, so it must be supplied 
daily.) Vitamin D serves as a catalyst 
to help minerals build strong bones. 
It aids in blood clotting and nervous 
stability. 

Minerals, especially calcium and iron, 
are also important to health. Calcium 
helps to build and maintain good teeth 
and, like vitamin D, aids in blood clot- 
ting and in maintaining nervous sta- 
bility. Iron helps to prevent anemia, 
fatigue, and depression. Liver is an 
excellent source of iron. (You may 
want to read further about vitamins, 


minerals, and nutrients in a textbook 
on foods and nutrition.) 


IMPORTANCE OF EXTERNAL SKIN CARE 


The type of skin you have will deter- 
mine the care it needs. If you have nor- 
mal skin, you should remove any 
heavy makeup with cleansing cream 
and wash your face with soap and 
warm water at least once or twice a 
day. A brisk rubbing with a washcloth, 
followed by first a warm, then a cold, 
rinse will stimulate your skin and 
make it glow. If you live in a dry cli- 
mate, you may want to use a lubricat- 
ing cream on your skin. 

If your skin is oily, a brisk soap and 
water cleansing, especially around the 


Next to rest and proper diet, cleanliness is most important in being attractive 
and healthy. The proper care of skin and teeth at a young age will pay off in 


benefits for years to come. 


Courtesy Cleanliness Bureau 
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hairline, nose, and chin, where oil is 
concentrated, is recommended twice a 
day. If your skin is very oily, avoid an 
excess of rich and spicy foods. Ner- 
vous strain can also aggravate oily skin. 

If your skin is excessively dry, you 
may have to cleanse it with a cleansing 
cream instead of soap and water. Dry 
skin needs lubricating cream more of- 
ten than does normal skin. 

Under no circumstances should you 
squeeze blackheads, because you can 
induce a permanent bruise or cause 
infection. You should also avoid over- 
exposure to the rays of the sun, espe- 
cially if you have a fair complexion. 
Creams or lotions that screen out the 
damaging rays of the sun should be 
used by everyone who wants a suntan, 
and especially by persons with freckles 
or those who blister before tanning. 
Suntanning should be done gradually 
even after conditioning the skin. One 
should never remain in the sun for 
long periods. Long periods of exposure 
to the sun may cause the skin to look 
dry and wrinkled, which hastens the 
aging process. 


CARE OP THE EYES 


We use our eyes constantly during 
our waking hours. Because these deli- 
cate mechanisms which enable us to 
observe the infinite colors and shapes 
of the world around us are so precious, 
we should give our eyes special atten- 
tion. Like any part of the body, they 
are affected by our habits of diet, rest, 
and care. 


IMPORTANCE OF DIET 


The eyes need vitamin A. Vegetables 
and fruits are good sources of caro- 
tene, which is converted to vitamin A 
in the body. Direct sources of vitamin 
A are beef liver, dairy products, forti- 
fied margarine, butter, and fish oils. 
A vitamin A deficiency may result in 
night blindness—the inability to see in 
dim light. 


IMPORTANCE OF EYE CARE 


A common cause of eyestrain is im- 
proper lighting when reading or doing 
close work. Wear glasses if you need 
them, and be sure that they are prop- 
erly fitted. The reading surface should 
be held about eighteen inches from the 
eyes. Avoid reading or working in a 
shadow. Even under the best condi- 
tions you should not read for more 
than a few hours at a time without 
resting your eyes. Look up frequently 
as you read, and glance off at a dis- 
tance rather than at a blank wall if 
possible. Avoid reading on moving 
vehicles—buses, trains, etc.—if there 
is much vibration. Lying on your back 
or propped up on your elbows while 
reading may also create a strain on 
the eyes. 

Viewing television in a completely 
dark room may also cause eyestrain. 
You should not sit too close to the 
screen or at an angle so great that the 
picture is distorted. Also, avoid watch- 
ing for too long a time without giving 
the cvyesiairest: 

The following chart indicates your 
seeing needs in foot-candles. A foot- 
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candle is the degree of light reflected 
on a flat surface one foot away from 
the direct flame of a candle. A meter 
similar to those used for measuring 
light when taking pictures is used to 
measure the foot-candles of light for 
different activities. You may ask how 
light wattage relates to foot-candles. 
The answer would be difficult because 
of the many variables. For example, a 
100-watt bulb in one kind of lamp will 
provide a different amount of light 
from a 100-watt bulb in another type 
of lamp—one lamp may direct all the 
light on the surface whereas another 
with a bowl may diffuse the light over 
the room. Furthermore a room with 
light colors will provide more light 
with the same bulk than a room with 
dark colors because dark colors absorb 
far more light. The number of other 
lights in the room will also change the 
foot-candle reading under any light. 

Never read in direct sunlight, even 
when wearing sunglasses. Direct sun- 


LIGHTING NEEDS RELATED TO ACTIVITIES 
Foot-candle 


Activities needs 


Close sewing, drawing, fine needle- 
work 100 


Studying, prolonged reading, writ- 
ing, average sewing on light ma- 


terials, doing kitchen work, 

using bathroom mirrors 50 
Casual reading and sewing, at 

dressing table using makeup 20 


General kitchen activities, playing 
cards and other games 10 


General lighting for halls, stairways, 
and areas for conversation 5 
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light is ten times more powerful than 
light under a shade tree. Even light 
under a shade tree is many times more 
powerful than the amount needed for 
fine sewing or other close work. 
Proper sunglasses are important, es- 
pecially for a person who spends a 
great deal of time in the bright sun. 
Avoid glasses that have flaws or 
scratches on the lenses. The “best 
glasses are made with ground, polished 
lenses that are not too darkly tinted. 
But even when wearing sunglasses you | 
should not look directly into the sun. 
Sunglasses should not be worn indoors 
or at night. Beware of an eclipse of the 
sun. It is a tempting thing to look at, | 
but use only an approved procedure 
for viewing an eclipse. Smoked glass 
and tinted lenses do not afford ade- 
quate protection. You may cause per- 
manent eye damage by looking directly | 
at the eclipse. 


CARE OF THE HAIR 


The condition of the hair reflects the 
general condition of the body. Healthy | 
hair and scalp are the result of proper | 
diet and care. Foods such as liver, 
cheese, eggs, meat, green vegetables, | 
and milk contain vitamin B,, an impor- | 
tant vitamin for healthy hair. 

Systematic care of the hair is impor- | 
tant. The frequency with which you } 
shampoo your hair will be determined 
by the type of hair and scalp you have } 
—normal, dry, or oily—and the amount 
of dirt or dust in the atmosphere. 

The hair needs daily care. If you 








Courtesy Cleanliness Bureau 


Brushing along the hairline, above, during 
your shampoo will give a more thorough 
cleansing and will stimulate the scalp. A hair 
caddy, at the right, helps to keep equipment 
organized. Between settings the caddy may 
be hung in the closet. 


Electrical appliances, below right, are helpful 
in good grooming, but it is very important to 
follow directions for their use. 


have normal hair, brush it for a full 
minute or preferably two minutes each 
day. Brushing stimulates circulation 
and distributes the natural oils. 
Shampoo your hair at least once 
every ten days, or as often as twice a 
week if it is oily or very fine. Work 
up a good lather and rinse carefully 
three or four times to remove all soap 
traces. If your water is hard, use a 
water softener. After you have washed 
your hair, brush it and gently massage 
your scalp. Keep your brush and comb 





Courtesy Cleanliness Bureau 


Courtesy Housewares Division, General Electric 
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clean by washing them at least as fre- 
quently as you do your hair. 

When you wash your hair after a 
new permanent, you might want to use 
a hair conditioner. If your hair is natu- 
rally very dry, rub a little hair oil into 
your scalp. Before setting, tie a hot 
towel, wrung free of hot water, around 
your head for a short period. 

Dandruff, which is very common, 
may be the result of a run-down physi- 
cal condition, lack of proper cleansing, 
infection, or a nervous condition. It 
can best be controlled if you make sure 
your diet is adequate and your hair is 
kept spotlessly clean. If dandruff is 
persistent, a medicated shampoo may 
be necessary. A serious case of dan- 
druff should be treated by a dermatolo- 
gist or your family physician. 

Avoid drawing your hair straight 
back into a ponytail for prolonged pe- 
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riods. Constant strain on one portion 
of the scalp may cause a permanent 
loss of hair. Also, for the sake of your 
scalp (and for a good night’s rest) 
avoid wearing large roller curlers while 
you sleep. Bobby pins should have pro- 
tected tips; repeated use of pins with 
sharp ends can irritate the scalp and 
cause the hair to split. 

Permanent waves, including home 
permanents, are safe for normal use, 
but do not use them any more fre- 
quently than necessary. Read the label 
carefully or seek professional assist- 
ance. Remember that the permanent 
waving process makes use of chemicals 
and that occasionally a person may be 
sensitive or allergic to these chemicals. 
It is safest to have a “‘test curl” made | 
first to determine whether you will 
experience a reaction. Hair tints and 
dyes should also be tested before each 


A becoming hair style should 
be suited to the contours of. 
the individual’s face. 


Alan Cliburn 








use to determine sensitivity. Misuse 
of permanents or peroxide can burn 
or irritate the scalp or cause loss of 
hair. 

Hair coloring agents—bleaches, tints, 
and dyes—should be used with much 
discretion. You should make certain 
that a change of hair color really will 
improve your appearance, that you can 
afford to keep up the practice, and 
that your hair and scalp are healthy 
enough to stand the treatment. Under 
no circumstances should any of these 
preparations be applied on the eye- 
lashes or eyebrows. The eyes and the 
area around them are extremely sensi- 
tive, and blindness or sight impairment 
might result. Again, read the labels of 
such preparations first. Then follow 
instructions carefully and exactly. 


CARE OF HANDS, LEGS, AND FEET 


In a discussion of personal appear- 
ance, we must give some consideration 
to the care of the hands, legs, and feet. 
Attractive hands that reflect proper 
care are assets. We cannot change the 
contour of our legs, but grooming can 
improve their appearance. The feet 
should receive special attention, for 
improper foot care can cause a great 
deal of physical discomfort and can 
also affect other parts of the body. 


HANDS 


Your hands are constantly exposed to 
water, sun, cold, and wind. Because 
the skin of the hands contains little 
natural oil, it may be necessary to 


apply a lotion or cream to your hands 
after they have been in water, espe- 
cially in dry or cold weather. A soft 
brush used over the knuckles and nails 
will keep these areas clean and soft. If 
you take the time to press back the 
cuticles each time you dry your hands, 
you can improve the looks of your 
nails. Hangnails should be treated 
with frequent applications of hand 
cream or lotion. Avoid cutting or tear- 
ing cuticles and hangnails. 

Healthy nails have a smooth texture 
and a soft luster. It may be more de- 
sirable to buff them from time to time 
rather than to cover the nails with a 
polish or lacquer. Although nail pol- 
ish is harmless, except in rare cases of 
allergy or sensitivity, you should keep 
in mind that bright colors call atten- 
tion to the hands, and chipped or care- 
lessly applied polish will detract from 
their appearance. Light shades of pol- 
ish are usually more flattering because 
they make the fingers look longer and 
more shapely. 


LEGS 


If you are troubled with excess hair 
on your legs, use a safety or electric 
razor or a depilatory. Make a prelimi- 
nary skin test before using a chemical 
depilatory to determine if there is any 
adverse reaction. The manufacturer’s 
directions should be carefully followed. 


FEET 


Many foot problems can be avoided 
or corrected by wearing proper shoes. 
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Spike-heeled shoes force most of the 
weight of the body onto the ball of the 
foot instead of on the heel. Shoes that 
are too loose at the heels provide no 
support and can cause sores or rough 
spots. Calluses and corns should be 
treated with care. Bathroom surgery 
on them may be dangerous. Consult a 
podiatrist or your family physician for 
serious foot problems. 

Avoid wearing shoes that are too 
tight or too short. Properly fitted 
stockings and socks are important to 
prevent bending or cramping of the 
toes. The feet naturally perspire more 
in hot weather, so shoe materials that 
are porous and lightweight provide 
good ventilation for summer wear. 

Cleanliness is important. The feet 
should be washed every day and clean 
stockings or socks should be worn 
every day. If possible, avoid wearing 
the same pair of shoes day after day. 
For school you should try to alternate 
pairs of shoes to give them a chance 
to air thoroughly. The heels of the dif- 
ferent pairs should be uniform in 
height. 

If your feet are tired, you might find 
it relaxing to soak them in a warm 
bath of Epsom salts. Lying flat on 
your back with your feet elevated for 
a while improves blood circulation. Re- 
member, sore feet affect your posture 
and your general well-being. 


USE OF COSMETICS 


As defined by law, a cosmetic is any 
article (except soap) that is used to 
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cleanse, beautify, alter appearance, or 
promote attractiveness. Although the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
protects the consumer insofar as le- 
gally possible, it is extremely impor- 
tant to read labels on all preparations, 
especially hair coloring solutions, per- 
manent wave solutions, and other ma- 
terials that might cause an allergic re- 
action or injury to the skin or eyes. 

Skin bleaches that claim to lighten 
the skin or remove freckles may be 
harmful. No bleaching agent can pro- | 
duce permanent lightening. Skin creams 
that claim to grow hair or remove 
wrinkles should be viewed with skep- 
ticism. Preparations or massage equip- 
ment that promise “spot reducing” are 
often costly and overrated. 

From the aesthetic point of view the 
application of cosmetics is not dis- 
cussed here because fashions in makeup 
change too frequently. Needless to say, 
it is in poor taste to wear extreme or 
excessive makeup to school. Strive for 
a fresh, natural look in the daytime. 
For evening wear and under artificial 
light, cosmetics may be used a little 
more glamorously. It is often the case 
that local customs dictate the use of 
cosmetics for evening. 


SUMMARY 


Beauty that is permanent radiates 
from within, and no amount of makeup 
can compensate for a sullen disposi- 
tion, consistently poor diet, or lack of 
exercise. Not everyone can have a per- 
fect figure, but diet and exercise can | 


help most people to achieve a better 
self-image. Good posture and poise 
can often make up for figure irregu- 
larities. It is important to learn proper 
care of the skin, hair, hands, legs, and 
feet. Cleanliness and personal hygiene 
are important not only to your public 
image but to your physical well-being. 


CONCEPTS. Define and use the words below 
in sentences to show your understanding 
of the concepts in this chapter. 


affluent glandular condition 
allergy podiatrist 

balanced diet poise 

calorie protein 

cosmetic riboflavin 

eclipse of the sun thiamine 
foot-candle vitamin 


formula diet 


GENERALIZATIONS. Write three paragraphs, 
each developing the idea of an important 
generalization about the content of this 
chapter. 


Discuss. 

1. Menus for a well-balanced break- 
fast, lunch, and dinner for a teen-ager. 

2. Between-meal snacks that are satis- 
fying and filling but not fattening for the 
dieter. 

3. Diet restrictions or suggestions you 
would make for a person suffering from 
a) oily skin, b) fatigue and listlessness, 
c) dry hair and scalp. 

4. Some easy exercises that one can do 
during his daily activities to help control 
weight and contribute toward physical 
fitness. 

5. Exercises to improve posture and to 
strengthen the back muscles. 

6. The pros and cons of using eye 
makeup and hair coloring. 

7. The following personal problems 


CLOTHING CAREERS 


Opportunities related to the subjects covered 
in Part Three (Social and Psychological As- 
pects of Clothing) are for the inquisitive and 
methodical person who is interested in ex- 
ploring what motivates human behavior. Op- 
portunities are rather limited, but some peo- 
ple create jobs in many organizations where 
no such job existed before. Possible careers 
associated with Part Three are 1) research in 
institutions of higher education on the social 
and psychological aspects of clothes, 2) mar- 
ket research on consumer behavior for man- 
ufacturers and distributors of clothing, 3) 
lecturing and writing. 


and how you might inform offenders with- 
out creating ill will: a) bad breath, b) 
body odor, c) poor posture, d) exagger- 
ated makeup and hair styles. 


PROJECTS. 


1. Add to your scrapbook advertise- 
ments for cosmetics and cleansing agents. 
Comment on the advantages and possible 
disadvantages of each product. 

2. Conduct a class discussion on ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of wearing 
the following: a) a girdle, b) loafers or 
shoes with little support, c) sneakers, d) 
spike heels, e) support stockings, f) shoes 
without stockings. 

3. Make up a daily chart (including 
foods, exercise, and personal care) that 
you can follow without difficulty to im- 
prove your well-being and personality. 
Indicate the time your personal care re- 
quires daily. 


FURTHER READING. 

Beauty Book, by Glamour Magazine. 

Beauty, Charm and Poise, by Milady Pub- 
lishing Corporation, Bronx, New York. 

Health in Your Daily Living, by Josephine 
L. Rathbone and others. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 

Living in Safety and Health, by Evelyn G. 
Jones, Betty Lee Wright, and Reuben 
D. Behlmer. J. B. Lippincott Company. 

The following titles and other pamphlets 
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Be sensible and realistic about weight control. A “crash diet’ is only a tempo- 
rary solution. Reducing takes time and discipline, and to stay at a desirable 
weight one must establish new eating patterns. 
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Photos courtesy National Dairy Council 


This 1400-calorie daily menu provides all es- 
sential nutrients. This kind of diet can result 
in a weight loss of one-half to two pounds a 
week. You will not suffer from nutrition defi- 
ciency, and you will feel satisfied because this 
is solid food, not liquids. 


may be obtained from these sources: 
“Council on Foods and Nutrition,” The 
American Medical Association, 535 N. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl., 60610. 
“Essentials of an Adequate Diet,” by the 
National Academy of Sciences, National 
Research Council, Washington, D. C. 
“Food and Your Weight,” Home and Gar- 
den Bulletin No. 74, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 20402 
(15 cents). 
“A Girl and Her Figure,” National Dairy 
Council, 111 North Canal St., Chicago, 
Illinois 60606. 





A daily diet sufficient in all nutrients consists of 1) two servings meat, fish, poul- 
try, or eggs; 2) four servings fruits and vegetables; 3) four servings cereal or 
enriched breads; 4) dairy products such as milk, butter, and cheese. 


Photos courtesy National Dairy Council 


This 2300-calorie menu is a typical daily menu. 
It may provide too many calories for the 
needs of some people and too few for others. 
Carbohydrates may be increased or decreased 
to meet individual needs. 


“Grooming and Makeup Program,” Avon 
ETnocmctsae le mo Um iNockerellle~am Cente 
New York, New York 10020. 

“Information on Lighting,” Better Light 
Better Sight Bureau, Grand Rapids Sta- 
tion, New York, New York 10017. 

“The Medicine Show,’ Consumers Union, 
Education Service, 256 Washington St., 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 10550. 

“Overweight and Underweight,” Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, One 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10010. 

“Recommended Dietary Allowances,” by 
the National Academy of Sciences, Na- 
tional Research Council, Washington, 
DIC: 

“Skin Care,” Noxzema Consumer Service, 
730 Fifth Ave., New York, New York 
10019. 

“The Story of Beautiful Hair,” John H. 
Breck, Inc., 859 Berdan Ave., Wayne, 
New Jersey 07470. 








“Vigor” (for girls) prepared by the Presi- 
dent’s Council on Physical Fitness, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 20402 (25 cents). 

“Vim” (for boys) prepared by the Presi- 
dent’s Council on Physical Fitness, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 20402 (25 cents). 
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Generalizations 


Color is far more important to our well-being 
than many of us realize because color may 
stimulate or depress. 


The color of an object determines whether 
the object will appear to advance or recede. 


The color of a garment will affect the appar- 
ent shape of the human figure wearing it. 


Colors that may enhance the personal color- 
ing of one individual may make the personal 
coloring of another individual look dull and 
commonplace. 


Knowing how to use color is important in 
achieving a well-dressed appearance. 


Have you ever thought of the role 
that color plays in your daily life? 
Color is so important to us that psy- 
chologists are often called upon by 
business administrators to determine 
the best colors to be used in factories, 
offices, hospitals, restaurants, and class- 
rooms. Interior decorators, dress de- 
signers, automobile manufacturers, and 
advertising agents are well aware of 
the importance of color in their work. 
A colored advertisement draws far more 
response than a black and white one. 
Cecil Beaton, one of the best-known 
designers for the theater, has said, “Per- 
haps no element making up the fashion 
image is as important as color.” 

You live in a world of color, and 
color affects your mood and disposi- 
tion. In the spring the rich array of 
colors in nature makes you want to 
take a new lease on life. Autumn, with 
its bright foliage, creates another mood 
and stimulates your spirits. When win- 
ter comes with its drab grays and 





browns your need for color is satisfied 
by the colors of clothing and home fur- 
nishings. 

Some colors have come to have cer- 
tain psychological associations. If you 
are sad and lonely, you “feel blue.” If 
you are well and happy, you are “in 
the pink.’”’ You may be “green with 
envy” or “yellow and cowardly.” You 
may ‘‘see red” if you are angry or be 
“in the black” if you are out of debt. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATIONS 
AND COLOR SYMBOLISM 


Since the dawn of history colors 
have held psychological significance for 
man. Some of the most important psy- 
chological associations with colors are 
described below. 

Black was associated with life by the 
Greeks because out of the black night 
day was born. During the sixteenth 
century Anne of Brittany used black 
for mourning, and henceforth black 
has been associated with mystery, trag- 
edy, and silence. 

Red has often signified danger be- 
cause both blood and fire are red. In 
some Asian countries red is the tradi- 
tional color of the wedding dress be- 
cause red is believed to ward off de- 
mons. A red heart has had sentimental 
association. Because red is an advanc- 
ing color (see page 210), it is used as 
a danger or stop signal for traffic and 
to designate fire protection equipment. 
The Communist Chinese changed this 
symbolism to coincide with their phi- 
losophy that red means progress. 


Yellow has varying associations in 
different cultures. Yellow was a sacred 
color to the ancient Chinese, a symbol 
of power to the Egyptians and Greeks, 
and held in disdain by early Christians 
because of its association with gold 
(money). Although yellow has been 
symbolic of deceit and cowardice, it is 
also a color associated with warmth 
and gaiety. 

Blue is one of the rarest colors in 
nature and has been highly esteemed 
—reflected in such terms as “true blue” 
or “blue blood.” It is associated with 
repose, tranquillity, hope, truth, and 
sadness. Blue is possibly the most 
popular color. 

Green, although used in abundance 
by nature, has not always been a pop- 
ular color. Because of its use in pagan 
ceremonies, green was banned by early 
Christians. It is a sacred color to the 
Moslems and considered a lucky color 
by the Irish. It is cool and refreshing 
and popular in spring and summer 
clothing. 

Purple has been associated with 
royalty, pomp, and power since the 
days of the Phoenicians. The early 
inhabitants of Crete made an extremely 
rare and costly purple dye from tiny 
shellfish. The Hebrews dressed their 
high priests in purple robes. Purple 
was rejected by early Christians be- 
cause of its association with the crown 
and paganism. 

Brown, a form of orange, was worn 
by the working classes and assigned to 
peasants during the Middle Ages in 
Europe; therefore, it became associ- 
ated with humility. It has been known 
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as a symbol of autumn and decay; 
nevertheless it is a popular basic color. 

Gray, a light value of black (see page 
213), may be symbolic of humility, re- 
tirement, sadness, and modesty. It is 
a popular color with the Quakers. 

White is usually associated with pur- 
ity, innocence, faith, peace, and sur- 
render. It has been symbolic of vir- 
ginity and, therefore, is a popular 
choice for wedding gowns. White ought 
not to be used if the bride has had a 
previous marriage. 

One of the most common uses of 
‘color symbolism is that encountered in 
certain churches. Different colors are 
used for vestments or altar linens ac- 
cording to the particular season or 
holy day being celebrated. Among the 
colors frequently used for religious 
symbolism are white, red, green, black, 
purple, and gold. 

Color has been used to indicate strat- 
ification in Egypt, Rome, China, and 
Japan. Today in American colleges and 
universities, one’s academic field and 
rank are indicated by the color on the 
hood worn with the long, black aca- 
demic gown. This system has been 
standardized in the United States and 
is followed by most universities. Green 
symbolizes medicine; purple, law; 
golden yellow, science; scarlet, theol- 
ogy; dark blue, philosophy; orange, en- 
gineering; pink, music; and white, arts. 


LANGUAGE OF COLOR 


Different names may be used from 
one season to the next to describe a 
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color. There are thousands of color 


names; however, a number of terms — 


have remained consistently popular as 
color designations. These enduring 
names are inspired from many sources. 
Metals inspire such terms as steel blue, 
gunmetal gray, gold, bronze, copper, 
rust, and silver. Precious stones give 
us ruby red, emerald green, turquoise 
blue, jade green, and sapphire blue. 
From fruits come such names as lime 
green, lemon yellow, cherry red, peach, 
and apple green. Vegetables have in- 
spired tomato red, pea green, and egg- 
plant. Flowers have provided a wealth 
of descriptive terms, some of which are 
geranium pink, cornflower blue, daf- 
fodil yellow, rose, orchid, heliotrope 
blue, sunflower yellow, violet, and lilac. 
From animals we take such names as 
seal brown, oyster white, salmon pink, 
canary yellow, peacock blue, and sable 
black. Sea green, sky blue, coral pink, 
and azure blue are other color names 
inspired by nature. 


PROPERTIES OF COLOR 


The properties of temperature and 
motion are often attributed to colors. 
In terms of temperature, yellow, red, 
and orange give the feeling of warmth. 
Blue, purple, and green give the feel- 
ing of coolness. As for motion, warm 
colors appear to advance toward the 
observer and become stronger. Cool 
colors appear to recede from the ob- 
server and become weaker. Warm col- 
ors, especially in strong intensities, 
seem to make a person appear larger, 
while cool colors make a person appear 






















smaller; however, the lightness, dark- 
ness, or strength of a color may alter 
its motion. A strong yellow-green can 
advance faster than pink (light red). 
Dark colors, especially when used 
against a light background, reveal body 
contour or silhouette, whereas neutral 
colors tend to conceal body contour. 


QUALITIES OF COLOR 


Color has three qualities—hue, value, 
and intensity. Hue is the name of a 
color—the term that distinguishes it 
from another color. Red, yellow, green, 
purple, are hues. Value refers to the 
lightness or darkness of a color. Sky 
blue is a lighter value than powder 
blue, and forest green is a darker value 
than lime green. Very light colors 
which are close to white are called 
tints, and dark colors which are close 
to black are called shades. Shell pink is 
a tint and burgundy is a shade. Inten- 
sity refers to the brightness or lack of 
grayness of a color. Royal blue has a 
stronger intensity than does slate blue. 

Colors may be made lighter by add- 
ing white, darker by adding black, and 
duller by adding some of the opposite 
color on the color wheel. Neutralized 
colors begin to approach gray. Beige, 
bone, tan (values of yellow and yellow- 
orange), and all grays are usually con- 
sidered neutral colors. 


COLOR HARMONIES 


The three primary colors are red, 
yellow, and blue. The three secondary 


colors are orange, green, and purple. 
The tertiary colors are the in-between- 
colors, such as red-orange, yellow-green, 
blue-green, purple-blue, and red-pur- 
pley (See pages 224 and’ 225.) 

Although nature uses colors indis- 
criminately, color scientists have de- 
veloped a number of color harmonies 
which produce color combinations 
pleasing to the eye. In some of these 
harmonies similar colors are used, and 
in others contrasting colors are com- 
bined. Not all good color combina- 
tions are limited to these color har- 
monies. 


SIMILAR OR RELATED HARMONIES 


Similar or related harmonies are 
monochromatic—one color in a grada- 
tion of values—and analogous, which 
means neighboring colors on the color 
chart. For instance, an analogous har- 
mony exists when yellow, yellow-green, 
and green or purple, red-purple, and 
red are combined. 


CONTRASTING COLOR HARMONIES 


Contrasting color harmonies are cre- 
ated by combining colors widely sep- 
arated on the color chart. The most 
familiar of the contrasting color har- 
monies, and the one most applicable to 
clothing selection, is the complemen- 
tary harmony. Complementary colors 
are farthest away from each other on 
the color chart. When used together 
complementary colors tend to empha- 
size each other. This is important in 
choosing colors to enhance skin color- 
ing. (See pages 216, 220-221.) 
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When it is desirable to use more 
than two colors in an outfit, a split 
complementary harmony is used. In 
this case you would select one color 
and use it with the colors on each side 
of its complement or opposite color. 
Instead of using a complementary 
scheme such as orange and blue, you 
might use orange with blue-violet and 
blue-green or blue with yellow-orange 
and red-orange. 

A third contrasting color harmony 
is called triad. This harmony makes an 
equilateral triangle on the color chart. 
Unless you learn how to use the colors 
in pleasing values and intensities, these 
colors may work out to be the three 
primary or the three secondary colors, 
which may give too much contrast in 
clothing selection. 

An interesting contrasting color har- 
mony is the accented neutral. This 
means using color accent in the trim- 
ming or accessories on a neutral cos- 
tume—white, off-white, bone, beige, 
tan, slate gray, pearl gray, Oxford gray, 
or black. 

The experienced person may com- 
bine successfully almost any two or 
more colors, provided the colors are 
used in proper values and intensities, 
and the laws of balance and proportion 
are observed. When the colors in a 
costume are in harmony you experi- 
ence the same pleasurable sensation as 
when you hear a pleasing melody. 
Sharp color contrasts are like staccato 
notes in music—black and white offer 
the strongest contrast. On the other 
hand, colors that are too close to the 
same value may produce monotony. 


UD. 


THE COLOR WHEEL 


The color wheel shows the 3 primary colors, 
yellow and blue and red at the positions cor- 
responding to 12, 4, and 8 o’clock. Green, 
violet, and orange are called secondary colors 
and are obtained by mixing the primary col- 
ors. These are shown in the positions of 2, 6, 
and 10 o’clock on the wheel. Tertiary (inter- 
mediate) colors are those shown between the 
primary and secondary colors. 


The value scale shows gradations of a color 
from its darkest shade to its lightest tint. The 
addition of black makes darker shades. 


Color harmonies are the combinations of col- 
ors to achieve pleasing effects. Monochro- 
matic harmony consists of one color in grada- 
tion of values. Complementary colors are 
those directly opposite each other on the 
color wheel. A triad color harmony is made 
up of colors that make equilateral triangles 
on the color chart. Analogous colors are re- 
lated colors lying next to each other on the 
wheel. Split complementary color harmony 
is made up of one color with the colors on 
each side of its complement, opposite color, 
on the wheel. Another interesting color har- 
mony is the accented neutral. This consists 
of a color accent used with a neutral costume 
of white, tan, gray, or black. 


THE USE OF COLOR 


It is not as important to memorize 
the colors that are best for blonds, 
brunets, or redheads as it is to know 
why such colors are usually good 
choices. The following rules apply to 
color in relation to personal coloring. 

Complementary colors emphasize 
each other by contrast. Green appears 
brighter when used with its comple- 
ment red than when used with any 
other color. Therefore, if your skin has 
pink undertones, green will emphasize 
the pink and give your complexion a 
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glow. Almost any of the colors on each 
side of green—blue-green and yellow- 
green—will give a glow to the skin if 
it has pink undertones. On the other 
hand, if your skin is sallow or green- 
ish-yellow, the opposite colors—purples 
and blue-purples—will emphasize the 
sallowness and, therefore, would be 
poor color choices. 

A color used with a neutral color 
appears brighter than when used with 
other colors. This is an accented neu- 
tral color scheme. Choose a neutral 
color that is becoming to you. Bone 
may be better than white or beige. A 
warm, light pearl gray may be better 
than a steel gray. Crimson, rose, 
lemon, or almost any color when used 
as trimming or as an accessory will 
appear brighter against a neutral back- 
ground. 

Black and dark colors absorb light; 
white and light colors reflect light. 
Dark colors, when used close to the 
face, tend to drain color from the face. 
Light colors tend to give more color 
to the skin, provided the colors are 
becoming. For instance, an off-white 
reflects eighty-six percent of light. Deep 
blues and grays reflect less than fifteen 
percent of light, and pale or Nile green 
fifty-nine percent. 

Bright colors are better used in 
small areas—light, dark, and dull col- 
ors in larger areas. Here we may dem- 
onstrate the law of balance. Bright 
colors are so strong that they require 
a large area of neutral, light, or dark 
colors for balance. Acid or strong col- 
ors such as bright orange, Kelly green, 
magenta, or scarlet must be chosen 
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with care. An entire outfit in strong 
intensities would be too sharp except 
under artificial light. When apparently 
strong fall colors, such as reds and 
greens, are used for an entire outfit, 
they are usually more grayed than they 
appear. 

Color is emphasized by repetition. 
The following is an example of the ap- 
plication of the law of rhythm by repe- 
tition. Soft, medium browns may em- 
phasize not only chestnut hair and 
brown eyes but also brown freckles. 
Hennas (reddish browns) may over- 
emphasize auburn hair unless they are 
chosen in the proper value and inten- 
sity. Pink emphasizes red tones in the 
skin. Yellow emphasizes green tones 
and may make a person appear sallow. 
Spotty repetition of color is undesir- 
able in a costume because there are 
too many areas competing for interest. 

Artificial light alters color. Incan- 
descent light usually adds yellow to 
color, and fluorescent lights drain the 
life out of color. Sometimes sharp col- 
ors that are not wearable under day- 
light may be flattering under artificial 
light, and vice versa. Under incandes- 
cent artificial light, plum purple be- 
comes almost brown, blues become 
more green-blue, yellows more yellow, 
and greens a little more vivid. 

Texture changes color. Even though 
the same dye may be used for velvet, 
crepe, and satin, the color will differ 
on the three fabrics. A color may be 
unattractive or unbecoming in satin 
and stunning in either velvet or crepe. 

White and light colors increase size 
but conceal contours; black and dark 





colors decrease size but reveal con- 
tours. A person will appear larger in 
a white dress than in a medium blue 
dress and still smaller in a dark dress, 
but the dark dress will reveal contours 
—large or irregular hips and a large 
bust. At night against dark back- 
grounds a body contour is less notice- 
able; therefore, black for evening wear 
is usually very flattering. 

Bright colors increase size and dull 
colors decrease size. Bright colors tend 
to advance and at the same time em- 
phasize contours, whereas dull colors 
blend in with the surroundings and 
decrease size. 

Colors are better balanced if light 
colors are used above dark colors. As 
a rule, a beige sweater is better with a 
brown skirt than is a brown sweater 
with a beige skirt. A heavy color at the 
top may give the impression of top- 
heaviness. However some dress de- 
signs may be effective witha top darker 
than the lower part of the garment. 
Usually fashion is the dictator. 


FACTORS THAT INFLUENCE 
COLOR CHOICES 


Your personality, temperament, and 
the shape of your figure are important 
in the choice of color. A recent study 
by Louis Cheskin, the head of a re- 
search agency, revealed that about 
forty percent of the women questioned 
chose colors to enhance their personal 
coloring, while another forty percent 
selected popular colors, regardless of 
personal coloring. About twenty per- 


cent chose colors merely because they 
liked them. Another study related to 
color choices and personality indicated 
that girls who preferred deep shades 
and saturated colors were more aggres- 
sive and more sociable than those who 
preferred tints. Colors can be com- 
pletely out of harmony with some per- 
sonalities—bright colors may not match 
the personality of a quiet-tempered yin 
type person, and pale colors may de- 
tract from the forcefulness of a yang 
type person. (See page 33 for yang- 
yin descriptions.) Regardless of per- 
sonality type, persons with cool skin 
tones tend to choose cool colors, and 
persons with warm skin tones tend to 
choose warm colors. 

The season of the year will also influ- 
ence color choices. In the fall the gay 
colors that appear in nature are fea- 
tured in women’s wear. In the spring 
navy, beige, and colors found in spring 
flowers are popular. However, fashion 
may make navy and white popular in 
winter and black equally popular in the 
summer. When new colors are intro- 
duced, manufacturers of hats, shoes, 
gloves, and other accessories key their 
new lines to fashion colors. High-fash- 
ion colors are sometimes difficult to 
match a year later. If high-fashion or 
popular colors are not becoming to 
you, or if they do not fit into your 
wardrobe, admire them on others and 
choose those you know are best for 
you. If you can afford a new outfit 
every season, you may want to use 
high-fashion colors. 

When you spend money for clothing, 
you want to get the greatest return in 
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PERSONAL COLORING AND CHOICE OF COLORS 








BLOND 


Blonds have hair that is very light brown to 
honey-colored. Cool blonds have purple-blue 
skin tones and blue or gray eyes. Warm blonds 
have yellow skin tones and hazel eyes. 


Blonds often appear best in rather clear cool 
and warm colors in all values. Cool blonds 
wear green-blue, blue-green, and red _ best. 
Warm blonds wear these colors plus soft yel- 
lows and yellow-orange well. 


Gray and beige are too monotonous. Yellow 
and purple, by contrast or by repetition, may 
emphasize shadows. 
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BROWNETTE 


Brownettes have medium to dark brown hair. 
Cool brownettes have purple-blue skin tones 
and warm brownettes yellow skin tones. 


Brownettes can wear warm and cool colors in 
somewhat stronger intensities than blonds. 
Bright or subdued warm colors are more be- 
coming to warm brownettes and clear cool 
colors to cool brownettes. 


Taupe, pale blues, and red-purple, unless skin 
is clear, are poor. 





Courtesy McCall’s Patterns 


Analogous color harmony is demon- 
strated in this suit in a shade of red and 
of yellow (subdued neighboring colors). 
These colors are especially good for a 
brownette. 


satisfaction and enjoyment. In addi- 
tion to having clothing that is com- 
fortable, becoming in silhouette, line, 
and texture, you will want to choose 
colors that do the most for you. You 
will want colors that will fit in with 
your wardrobe and carry you smoothly 
from one season to another. If blue is 
your color, you will want to use blues 
in their most flattering intensities and 
values. The wrong blue may be as 
poor a choice as an unbecoming color. 
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Penney’s Wool-Mohair-Nylon Heathers 
This monochromatic outfit is done in 


gradations of blue. White is used ef- 
fectively to interrupt the blue. 


PERSONAL COLORING AND 
COLOR CHOICES 


Your skin coloring is especially im- 
portant in determining your choice of 
color because the face is the center of 
interest. The wrong colors can make 
your skin look sallow and tired or em- 
phasize skin blemishes. The right col- 
ors can give your skin a glow. 

The hair is the next most important 
consideration influencing color choices. 
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Until recently most people accepted 
their natural hair color. Now the color 
of the hair may be changed by sham- 
poos, tints, wigs, or dyes. It is advis- 
able that a new hair color not be so 
different from the natural color that 
skin and hair are in discord. 

Although there are few persons with 
identical skin tones, hair color, and 
eye coloring, most people fit into one 
of six general color categories: blond, 
brownette, redhead, vivid brunet, olive 
brunet, and dark brunet. These color 
types and their best color choices are 
discussed below: 

Blond. Blonds have fair skin with 
undertones ranging from yellow-orange 
to purple-blue. The hair color ranges 
from platinum, or golden yellow, to 
dull light brown; and eyes from blue, 
or gray, to hazel and brown. The vivid 
blond is the typical Scandinavian type. 
She has the widest choice of colors. 
She can wear most colors in fairly 
strong intensities because her vivid 
skin and hair coloring will balance 
them. The pale blond, with almost 
platinum hair, usually wears cool col- 
ors best—blue, blue-greens, and greens 
in light to medium values with softened 
intensities—but she may also wear 
most of the warm colors. Colors that 
are too vivid, however, may overpower 
her own coloring. Colors that exactly 
match her hair make her look drab. 
Lavenders and other purples are wear- 
able if there is not too much yellow or 
purple-blue in her skin. The neutral or 
drab blond must avoid tints almost 
matching her hair because they empha- 
size her drabness. She must also avoid 
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intense colors that contrast too much 
with her neutral coloring. The cool 
colors as well as soft pinks, corals, and 
softened reds are her best choice. Dark 
browns, navy, and black are good for 
the vivid blond and wearable by the 
neutral blond if interrupted with color 
at the face. 

Brownette. Many people are in be- 
tween blond and brunet in skin, hair, 
and eye coloring. In these cases the 
complexion usually determines the 
choice of color. The brownette who 
has blond skin coloring looks best in 
stronger values or intensities of the 
colors recommended for a blond be- 
cause her hair will balance the stronger 
colors. Most warm colors are also 
good. The brownette with brunet skin 
coloring wears best the colors that are 
recommended for the brunet, only 
slightly less intense. 

Redhead. The redhead may have fair 
skin, transparent, reddish-blond hair, 
and blue to gray eyes, or vivid red- 
orange hair, warm skin tones, and 
gray, hazel, blue, or brown eyes, or 
dark auburn hair with warm skin and 
brown eyes. All bright colors compete 
too much with the vivid skin and hair 
coloring of the redhead to be becom- 
ing except, perhaps, under artificial 
light. Soft browns, gray-blues, blue- 
greens, and greens are usually the best 
color choices. Browns matching freck- 
les and reds that may emphasize the 
florid skin coloring should be avoided. 
Purple and red-purple may bring out 
blue tones in the skin by repetition and 
produce a tired look. Off-whites and 
often pure white, bone, beige, black, 





navy, dark greens, and soft yellows are 
good. Pink and peach colors are wear- 
able. 

Vivid brunet. The vivid brunet usu- 
ally has warm tan skin tones, hazel or 
brown eyes, and brown-to-black hair. 
Her strong coloring will balance almost 
all the warm colors in their purest in- 
tensities. Red, orange, yellow, bronze- 
like greens, and blue-greens in middle 
value and intensity are wearable. Off- 
white is better than pure white, and 
beige is usually better than gray. Black 
is flattering if not worn too close to 
the face. The typical “Irish brunet”’ is 
both blond and brunet because she has 
a clear, fair complexion, blue eyes, and 
dark hair. Her color choice is almost 
unlimited. This color type can wear 
the blue-violets and violet-blues better 
than any other type. 

Olive brunet. Olive brunet may be of 
the Latin, Oriental, or Negroid type, 
with skin tones ranging from bronze to 
deep tan. Warm colors and neutralized 
cool colors are both good. Off-white, 
beige, red, coral, soft yellows, and some 
neutralized yellow-greens are good. 
Black is suitable for low-necked dresses 
relieved at the neck with off-white or 
color. Intense yellows, blues, and 
greens are good only under artificial 
light and should be avoided in day- 
light. 

Dark brunet. Dark brunets have skin 
tones ranging from suntan to deep 
brown; hair is usually black and eyes 
brown. All warm colors—reds, orange, 
yellow—and off-white, warm medium 
to light gray, subdued darker blues and 
greens are good. Black should be re- 


lieved with color. Most pale colors are 
overshadowed by the strong skin color- 
ing, but light chamois yellow may be 
becoming. Browns that match the 
skin, and bright yellow-greens are the 
poorest choices. 


COLOR IN THE WARDROBE 


The garments in your wardrobe will 
give you more satisfaction if you under- 
stand how to combine colors. Color 
choices should be keyed to the most 
expensive purchases, such as coats, 
suits, and wool dresses. Accessories, 
such as hats, handbags, and jewelry, 
should be chosen in relation to basic 
wardrobe colors. Since shoes are usu- 
ally limited to black, navy, tan, brown, 
red, beige, and bone, they are an im- 
portant consideration in wardrobe 
planning. Avocado, bright blue, wine, 
cinnamon, and green may be fashion- 
able in footwear and handbags one 
year and difficult to match a year later. 

Before you buy clothes for a new 
season—fall or spring—evaluate all 
the garments in your wardrobe for the 
same season of the previous year. Un- 
less you plan to discard most of these 
garments (especially your coat or suit), 
try to blend new colors with the old. 
Beige, bone, and navy are good basic 
spring colors, and browns, toast, reds, 
and rich greens are basic fall colors. 
For every season make sure that you 
have a color-coordinated outfit for 
dress wear, and that your blouses, 
sweaters, skirts, and dresses for school 
or work are interchangeable. 
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PERSONAL COLORING AND CHOICE OF COLORS 









REDHEAD 


Redheads have reddish blond to auburn hair, 
florid skin with either purple-blue or yellow 
skin tones and blue, gray, hazel, or brown 
eyes. 


Redheads wear cool colors well, in medium 
values and slightly subdued intensities. Warm 
colors tend to be good for less florid skin. Soft 
browns and rust are good if they do not em- 
phasize freckles. 


Intense colors, such as red, detract from red 
hair. Purple may emphasize shadows. 
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VIVID BRUNET 


Vivid brunets have dark brown hair and cool 
skin with blue eyes (Irish) or warm skin with 
hazel or brown eyes (Italian). 


Irish types wear blue, green, purple, purple- 
blue and red well, and Italian types wear 
fairly intense warm colors, also beige and tan, 
well. 


Pale blue, yellow green, and medium brown 
are less becoming but wearable. 









OLIVE OR ORIENTAL BRUNET 


Olive or Oriental brunets have dark brown to 
black hair with bronze skin tones and brown 
eyes. 


Olive or Oriental brunets usually appear to 
best advantage in warm colors that are slightly 
subdued, ranging from yellow-green to red. 
These brunet types also wear beige, warm 
gray, and off-white well. 


Purple, light brown, and intense yellow-green 
emphasize sallowness. Cool pastel colors are 
not recommended. 
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DARK BRUNET 


Dark brunets have olive-tan to dark brown 
skin tones, black hair, and brown eyes. 


Dark brunets wear colors suggested for olive 
brunets, soft to bright red and yellow, and 
subdued blues and blue-green. Beige and 
light warm gray are good. 


Intense blues, greens, yellow-greens, and 
brown, repeating skin tones, are poor. 
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Alan Cliburn 





Checks and polka dots add color and pattern variety to a wardrobe. They’re also 


fun to wear. 


If you are short, you will look taller 
if your accessories—shoes, handbag, 
and hat—match your suit and coat. If 
you are tall, your matching shoes, 
handbag, and hat: may contrast effec- 
tively with your suit or coat. It is not 
usually desirable to wear light-colored 
shoes and hat with a dark dress, suit, 
or coat regardless of one’s size, but 
fashion may change this rule. In the 
summer, white accessories are good 
with clear colors—pink, sky blue— and 
bone accessories are best with medium 
and subdued colors. It is wiser to limit 
your wardrobe to a few becoming col- 
ors than to assemble an outfit from 
clothing and accessories that represent 
all colors of the rainbow. 
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SUMMARY 


Color is so much a part of our daily 
living that we often express our feel- 
ings by using color names. From early 
in man’s history colors have had psy- 
chological associations, and many of 
these early associations prevail today. 

Color is as important in creating op- 
tical illusion as is line. Some colors 
seem warm and advancing and, there- 
fore, seem to make a person appear 
larger. Others seem cool and receding 
and tend to make a person seem 
smaller. On the other hand, warm col- 
ors may be so strong that they can 
overpower a small person. Hue is the 
name of a color, but each hue may 


have many values and intensities. By 
understanding hue, value, and inten- 
sity and knowing how to apply color 
harmonies, it is possible to enhance 
your skin coloring and to plan pleasing 
color combinations in your wardrobe. 


Concepts. Define and use the words be- 
low in sentences to show your under- 
standing of the concepts in this chapter. 


accented neutral primary colors 
harmony receding colors 

advancing colors secondary colors 

analogous harmony shades 


color properties similar or related 


color qualities harmonies 
complementary split complementary 
harmony harmonies 
contrasting tertiary colors 
harmonies tints 
hue triad harmony 
intensity value 
monochromatic 
harmony 


GENERALIZATIONS. Outline the chapter you 
have just read. Under each major topic 
of your outline, write a generalization 
about the subject matter of the chapter 
section. 


DISCUSS. 


1. Ways in which color is used to make 
work, play, and school areas safer, more 
efficient, and more attractive. 

2. Color symbolism in various cultures 
and societies. 

3. Occurrences of color in nature and 
possible reasons for changes in color of 
leaves in the autumn and protective col- 
oration of reptiles and other animals. 

4. Choice of color in the wardrobe of 
each color type mentioned in the chapter, 
giving reasons for your choices. 


PROJECTS. 


1. Choose a poem with color symbol- 
ism and explain the use of symbolism. 

2. Bring colored pictures of illustra- 
tions of designs by popular designers to 
class and discuss the use of color. Mount 
best choices on the bulletin board with 
suitable captions. 

3. Mount a number of colors on a sheet 
for your scrapbook. Comment on the 
symbolism, popularity, and wearability 
of each color. 

4. Find illustrations of outfits or fab- 
rics showing the application of any three 
of the six color harmonies discussed. 
Find other illustrations that do not use 
these color harmonies yet are effective. 
Mount the best on the bulletin board 
with suitable captions. 

5. In your scrapbook mount swatches 
of your best colors. Also indicate colors 
you should avoid. 


FURTHER READING. 

Art in Clothing Selection, by Harriet Mc- 
Jimsey. Harper & Row, Inc. (Chapter 
on color. ) 

The Arts of Costume and Personal Appear- 
ance, by Grace M. Morton and others. 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc. (Chapter on 
color. ) 

Colors: What They Can Do for You, by 
Louis Cheskin. Liveright Publishing 
Corporation. 

Dress, by Bess V. Oerke. Chas. A. Ben- 
nett Company, Inc. (Chapter on color.) 

Experiences with Clothing, by L. Belle 
Pollard. Ginn and Company. pp. 162- 
173s 

Fashions and Fabrics, by Lucy Rathbone 
and others. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
pp. 80-132. 

Selling Color to People, by Faber Birren. 
University Books. 

Thresholds to Adult Living, by Hazel 
Thompson Craig. Chas. A. Bennett Com- 
pany. pp. 128-232. 
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PRIMARY COLORS 








Courtesy Simplicity Pattern Co., Inc. 


Red 


most color types. 


is a primary color becoming to 
This classic design 


with fly-front skirt is attractive in linen, 
wool blends, or corduroy. 
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Golden yellow is a primary color be- 
coming to most people, with the excep- 
tion of some neutral and cool blonds. 
The princess dress with cowl neckline 
seen here lends itself to soft textures. 


Courtesy Simplicity Pattern Co., Inc. 





Courtesy McCall’s Patterns 


The primary color blue emphasizes rosy 
skin tones and is becoming to most 
brunets and redheads with fair com- 
plexions. The timeless suit shown is 
becoming to all ages and is appropriate 
for late afternoons and evenings. 





oe a 





SECONDARY COLORS 


Purple, a secondary color, and red-pur- 
ple, a tertiary color, may be worn to 
advantage by a person with clear skin 
and pink undertones. This simple shift 
with big pockets is good for summer 
when made of linen. 


Courtesy McCall’s Patterns 





Courtesy McCall’s Patterns 





The secondary color green is especially 

becoming to blonds, redheads, and bru- 

nets with fair complexions. This double- 

breasted suit has classic lines good for | 
many seasons. 





Orange is a secondary color especially 
becoming to brownettes with warm skin 
tones. The A-line dress is becoming to 
most figures. 


Courtesy McCall’s Patterns 
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he principles 


of design 


Generalizations 


An understanding of the elements of design 
and the application of the principles of de- 
sign will help the individual to select cloth- 
ing that will accentuate physical assets and 
minimize physical defects. 


Variation in the use of the elements of de- 
sign in a garment can alter the appearance 
of the wearer. 


Lines, depending upon their use, may create 
an illusion of height or breadth, may make a 
face look broad or oval, or cause hips to 
look full or trim. 


When balance, proportion, rhythm, and em- 
phasis are used effectively harmony results, 
and an individual, like a painting, becomes 
more pleasing to the eye. 


Anyone can follow fashions of the 
moment, but only the person with ex- 
perience and good taste can distinguish 
between fleeting and lasting fashions, 
and between fashions which are be- 
coming to others but not to herself. 
Some people seem to be born with 
good taste and a flair for wearing 
clothes while others must develop a 
sense of beauty through study. 

It takes experience to be able to 
know what current fashions to accept 
or reject for your clothing needs, your 
present wardrobe, your figure, and 
your budget. Mainbocher, a prominent 
American designer, offered appropriate 
advice, “Buy the clothes sympathetic 
to you; admire the rest on other peo- 
ple.” You can afford a mistake in buy- 
ing one article, but not a mistake in 
assembling an entire wardrobe. 

The principles of design are the same 
whether they are applied to decorating 
a cake, furnishing a living room, ar- 


ranging a floral centerpiece, or select- 
ing clothes. You must know and under- 
stand the elements and principles of 
design, color theories, and harmonies 
to make appropriate choices. Once you 
master all these techniques, you will be 
well along the road toward solving your 
personal fashion problems. You will 
know how to choose 1) dress, skirt, 
and coat contours that flatter your fig- 
ure; 2) lines within the dress silhouette 
that emphasize your good points and 
minimize your shortcomings; 3) con- 
tours and trimming that complement 
your personality or temperament; and 
4) hair styles, necklines, jewelry, and 
hats that are becoming to the shape 
and features of your face. 

The closer you come to satisfying 
your self-image and the image you 
want others to have of you, the hap- 
pier you will be. Such a goal is attain- 
able through the application of art 
principles to clothing selection. 


OPTICAL ILLUSION 
IN DRESS DESIGN 


Successful designers, custom dress- 
makers, and tailors are masters of de- 
sign. They know how to create optical 
illusions by line movement to make a 
person appear taller or shorter, heavier 
or more slender, or to camouflage 
shortcomings and accentuate good 
points. You, too, may learn to create 
optical illusions in dress by under- 
standing the elements of design and by 
applying the principles of design. The 
proper use of line movement can add 


to height, subtract from weight, make 
narrow shoulders appear broader, or 
make broad hips appear narrower. 


THE ELEMENTS OF DESIGN 


The elements of design are essential 
ingredients you must work with in cre- 
ating any form of art: a piece of sculp- 
ture, a painting, or a dress. Art ele- 
ments are form and shape, line, texture 
and patterns, and color. 


FORM AND SHAPE 


Form is the overall silhouette pro- 
jected by an individual, a house, a 
piece of furniture, etc. Dress forms 
have changed considerably over the 
centuries from tubular, to bell-shaped, 
to back fullness, and a return to tubu- 
lar. It is interesting to note in the illus- 
trations in Chapter 1 similarities be- 
tween tunics of ancient Sumer and 
Egypt and shifts of the 1960's. 

As a rule, fashions that ignore the 
natural contour of the figure are not as 
lasting as those which are formfitting 
to some degree. The trapeze, egg, and 
pear shapes of the late 1950’s, and the 
batwing shapes that are revived from 
time to time, are examples of short- 
lived fashions. 

The time-tested “space divisions” 
established by the Greeks are still good. 
The statue of Venus de Milo illustrates 
beautiful space relationships although 
by present-day standards Venus is on 
the heavy side. There is no perfect 
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MEASUREMENTS 
Height 64” 
Bust 37m 
Waist 26” 
Hips 38” 
Thigh 22.5” 
Calf 13.2” 





height or weight—space relationships 
are more important. The following 
chart indicates the relationship of the 
head length to other parts of the body: 


LENGTH 
Crownhetocchitiey. ee eee 1 head 
Chinttostull part ol busts 1 head 
Chinsto waist] 0 (ae eee 174 heads 
Waist torend Ol tOLsOm ee eee 1%4 heads 
WVAISTs CORK TICe’ cee ee eee 3 heads 
WaiIsttO lOO 4 ce oe eee 5 heads 
Shoulder to‘tloor---+.-- seen 6% heads 

WIDTH 
Wowernneck) Gis) ABLE 2oGehe., VY head 
Shoulderseigniies. ay. ie 13% heads 
Busticie cake tee ee 1% heads 
Warstrette 2s. See 1% heads 
Hips ict G35 eye ei ee 1% heads 
Knecgutti. of iht. ay.derie es Aes ¥% head 
GalveSie.. oy hMateieaien. ace ....% head 


If time permits, you can study your 
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Venus de Milo symbolizes womanly beauty. 
The statue of Venus which occupies a promi- 
nent place in the Louvre museum in Paris was 
found on the island of Melos in 1820 and pos- 
sibly dates from 100 B.C. 


figure problems more objectively by 
having a photograph made of your sil- 
houette—front and side views. To do 
this, pose in a bathing suit and bathing 
cap in front of a sheet stretched over 
a large frame. Place a spotlight level 
with the center of your body. Have 
someone take snapshots of your front 
view and profile. You may want to do 


BODY PROPORTION AND OPTICAL ILLU- 
SION. When the head is smaller than aver- 
age or the distance from waist to floor is 
greater than average, an optical illusion of 
height is given. Average proportions in head 
lengths are indicated. 
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this after class hours. The resulting 
pictures will give you a good idea of 
your special figure problems. 

The figure in a bathing suit presents 
a different form from the fully dressed 
figure. Some dress forms reveal the 
figure; others conceal it. For example, 
a sheath dress reveals the contour of 
the figure and accentuates special fig- 
ure problems. If you have a very small 
figure, a very large figure, large hips, 
bust, or waist, you may want to avoid 
sheath dresses or use only a modified 
sheath that is less formfitting. A large 
bust may be minimized if the sheath 
has a low V-neckline rather than a 
high round neckline. 

Chemise dress forms usually conceal 
the contour of the figure and thus con- 
ceal many figure problems. However, 
if the chemise (shift) is tight or the 
material is clinging, this type of gar- 
ment can be revealing. Moderately 
gored and flared skirts conceal full 
hips and large thighs while emphasiz- 
ing a small waist. Although gathered 
and loosely pleated skirts tend to con- 
ceal large hips, they can add bulk and 
thus extend width. Texture and color 
may determine their becomingness. 
High-neck dresses or formfitting sweat- 
ers and blouses reveal a large bust or 
broad shoulders. Low-neck dresses or 
blouses and sweaters with soft U, V, or 
transitional lines conceal a bust that is 
too full. Wide belts reveal and narrow 
belts conceal a full waistline. Soft col- 
lars conceal a neck that is too long, 
and flat collars, a collarless neckline, 
and mandarin collars reveal it. 

When you try on dresses in a store 


look at yourself in the front, side, and 
back views of a three-way mirror and 
decide upon your most becoming dress, 
blouse, and skirt forms. When you 
understand what forms are becoming 
to you, do not let a friend or sales- 
person talk you into buying something 
you know is not becoming. Many peo- 
ple prefer to shop alone when they 
understand about fabrics, brand names, 
sizes, and the principles of design. 


LINE AND THE FIGURE 


The silhouette not only reveals or 
conceals the figure, but dates the cos- 
tume by the shape of the sleeve, the 
shape and length of the skirt, the coif- 
fure, and the hat. Sometimes an out- 
moded garment may be altered to con- 
form to a current fashion silhouette. 
In choosing a new fashion you may 
want to consider future alterations. 

There are many lines within the sil- 
houette of a costume or the contour of 
a skirt, blouse, or sleeve. Some of these 
lines are basic or structural while oth- 
ers are merely decorative. Structural 
and decorative lines are most effective 
when they are related to each other. 

The structural lines—basic seam 
lines, necklines, sleeves, and skirt lines 
—should complement the wearer’s fig- 
ure and personality as well as conform 
to demands of the fabric used in the 
garment. Structural lines may be hori- 
zontal, vertical, diagonal, curved, or 
transitional. 

Horizontal lines are associated with 
repose and serenity. They occur in 
square necklines, yokes, bands, and 
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Courtesy I. Magnin, California 


This trim variation of the shirtwaist dress 
is becoming to women of all ages. The 
vertical lines—tucking in the bodice and 
smoothly pressed no-iron pleats in the 
skirt—give the illusion of slimness and 
height. 


borders in blouses and skirts. These 
lines detract from one’s height; there- 
fore, a tall, slender person can wear 
them to advantage. A short person, es- 
pecially a short, heavy person, should 
be careful not to choose garments with 
yokes or bands that interrupt vertical 
line direction. A person may want to 
use horizontal lines at the shoulder in 
order to emphasize a small waist. 
Vertical lines are associated with sta- 
bility and dignity. These lines are found 
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in shirtwaist style dresses without 
yokes, the sheath and chemise, princess 
styles, and straight or two-gore skirts. 
Vertical lines add height to one’s ap- 
pearance; however, fabrics with ver- 
tical stripes should be chosen carefully 
because pronounced vertical stripes 
that alternate between dark and light 
may overpower a short, slender person 
or make a short, heavy person appear 
to be broader. 

Diagonal lines give a feeling of move- 
ment and sophistication. These lines 
are found mainly in necklines, skirt 
closings, and draped blouses or skirts. 
Diagonal lines tend to add height if 
they are almost vertical. Diagonal lines 
in a princess dress or moderately gored 
skirt add height. 

Curved lines are associated with 
youth and gaiety. These lines are found 
in boufftant skirts, round and oval neck- 
lines, round and shawl collars, ruffles 
and scallops, and curved yokes. Curved 
lines are especially becoming to the 
small, feminine figure, the yin type. 
Used skillfully they soften the contour 
of the more angular figure. 

Transitional lines are a compromise 
between straight (horizontal or ver- 
tical) and diagonal or curved lines. 
They are found in basic seams such as 
those used in the princess dress with a 
curved yoke. Transitional lines are 
becoming to almost any figure. 

(Throughout this chapter are charts 
which illustrate how art principles are 
applied to various basic necklines, col- 
lars, sleeves, and dress silhouettes. ) 

Decorative lines are those applied to 
the basic garment to give the garment 








OPTICAL ILLUSION 


A B C A B C 


HORIZONTAL LINES give the illusion of | VERTICAL LINES give the illusion of height 
breadth and repose. A high horizontal line and dignity (A), however broad panels may 
may suggest height (A), but a lower line dis- create width (B), whereas tapered panels sug- 
tracts from height (B, C). gest slenderness (C). 


__ 
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DIAGONAL LINES convey height and sophis- CURVED LINES suggest femininity and dainti- 
tication whether used bisymmetrically (A) or ness (A, B, C). High curves (A, B) convey 
asymmetrically (B). greater height than low curves (C). 
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CHOICE OF HAIR CONTOUR AND NECK- 
LINES IN RELATION TO SHAPE OF FACE 


These lines minimize 
by transition and op- 
position. 


These lines emphasize 
by repetition of line 
and form. 





Ss OBLONG 
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individuality, such as darts, tucks, 
stitching, bands, braid, embroidery, 
fringe, appliqué, buttons, and beads. 
Decorative lines are sometimes part of 
the garment construction, such as 
darts, tucks, and gathering. A dress 
made from a handsome fabric may de- 
pend entirely upon structural lines in 
seaming or drapery for beauty and may 
need only an interesting neckline, pin, 
clip, or belt to complete it. Dress trim- 
ming may enhance or destroy struc- 
tural lines. Intricate structural lines 
are not recommended for use with 
printed fabrics. A dress made from a 
printed fabric should have simple lines 
with a solid color used for trimming. 
Spotty trimming such as scattered but- 
tons, bows, appliqué or a white collar, 
cuffs, and pocket tabs may ruin an 
otherwise attractive dress. A dark 
dress is usually more attractive trimmed 
with a white collar rather than with 
contrasting collar, cuffs, and buttons. 
Gaudy trimming is often used on inex- 
pensive garments to hide poor con- 
struction. 


LINE IN HAIR STYLES 


Art principles apply to hair styles as 
well as to dress. Repetition of lines 
is used for emphasis. Hair styles that 
repeat the lines of undesirable facial 
features also emphasize them. A num- 
ber of factors should be considered in 
choosing a hair style—the shape of the 
face, the size of the face in relation to 
body size, the length of the neck, and 
the personality. Many of you may wear 
a number of hair styles, some of 


which may be more becoming than oth- 
ers. A brief explanation of the relation 
of hair styles to the shape of the face 
is given below. 

The person with an oval face has the 
widest choice of hair styles, provided 
she has fairly regular features. 

The person with an oblong face (long 
angular face with prominent cheek- 
bones and jaws) should avoid hair 
styles that repeat the oblong line, such 
as a straight shoulder-length pageboy 
and center part. A side part, side-swept 
bangs, or straight bangs and hair up 
off the shoulders will make the face 
appear more oval. 

The person with a square face (short 
angular face with prominent cheek- 
bones and jaws) should avoid bangs, 
unless they start well back on her head 
and are cut fairly short. She should 
also avoid a hair fashion that stops at 
the lower jaw. A soft arrangement at 
the side—upswept or shoulder length— 
that gives a curved or transitional line 
is good. 

The person whose face is heart-shaped 
(broad forehead and pointed chin ) may 
appear to have an oval face by using 
an off-center part and a fluffy hair style 
which stops below the ears. Upswept 
arrangements with a bouffant effect on 
top of the head accentuate a pointed 
chin. 

The person with a diamond-shaped 
face (narrow forehead and pointed 
chin) can give an illusion of having an 
oval face by using an off-center part, 
side-swept or full bangs, and a loose 
hair style that conceals the cheeks 
where they are widest. 





Courtesy Celanese Fibers Marketing Co. 


The use of vertical decorative lines is 
very effective in this lightweight coat. 
The braid goes up to the neck to form 
a self-collar. 


The person with a round face (full 
face with no angles) may achieve an 
oval effect with an off-the-face hair 
style and upswept lines or a loose hair 
style almost to the shoulders. A halo 
coiffure will emphasize a round face by 
repetition. It is often attractive to em- 
phasize-a wound face if the features 
and complexion are good. 

The person whose face gives the ef- 
fect of an inverted triangle should avoid 
a center part or bangs straight across 
the forehead and use side-swept bangs 
or a very soft off-the-face effect with a 
side part and moderately long hair 
down the side of the face. 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF DESIGN 


The principles of design are the rules 
which govern the use of the elements 
of design. These rules may overlap oc- 
casionally. In order to use form, line, 
dark and light contrast, and color with 
confidence, one must understand bal- 
ance, proportion, rhythm, emphasis, 
and unity. 


BALANCE 


Balance may be formal or informal. 
Other terms for formal balance are 
symmetrical and even. Other terms for 
informal balance are asymmetrical and 
uneven. Most of the sketches of his- 
torical costumes on pages 79-81 illus- 
trate formal balance. Informal bal- 
ance is achieved by side closings, side 
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ASYMMETRIC 
BALANCE 
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BISYMMETRIC 


drapery, or diagonal lines in the skirt, 
blouse, or neckline. A dress may have 
formal balance in its structural lines 
and informal balance in its decorative 
lines or trimming. 


PROPORTION 

Proportion requires a pleasing dis- 
tribution of spaces so that all parts are 
in harmony with each other and with 
the whole. The Greeks, and before 
them the Egyptians, established a math- 
ematical formula for achieving good 
space relationships. These divisions 
avoid dividing an object into halves 
and quarters; a space relationship of 
three to five, five to eight, or eight to 
thirteen is more pleasing. It is not | 
necessary to measure these distances. 


" 


Broad lines at hips and a fuller skirt help to 
balance broad shoulders. Broad lines at top 
of garment help to balance broad hips. 





With a little practice your eye will be- 
come trained to recognize good propor- 
tions. 

Proportion applies to the entire fig- 
ure—the size of the head in relation to 
the body, the height of the coiffure or 
hat in relation to the face and figure, 
the length of the skirt in relation to the 
height and length of the legs, the width 
of the shoulders and hips in relation 
to the figure. The greatest variation in 
people’s height is in the legs. Many 
people with short, average, or tall fig- 
ures are about the same height in a 
sitting position. A number of manu- 
facturers make dresses, coats, and suits 


Bisymmetric balance is illustrated in this 
suit with notched collar, split side seams, 
and center closing. Structural lines be- 
come decorative lines with self-stitching. 


Courtesy |. Magnin, California 








Courtesy The Wool Bureau 
Interesting asymmetric balance is illus- 
trated in this wool gabardine suit with 
semi-fitted jacket, high V-neckline, and 
bracelet-length sleeves. 


in three lengths for every size. Hosiery 
has for years been available in three 
lengths. 

Proportion is used in dress design 
in the following areas: 
e@ The horizontal spacing of yokes, bo- 
leros, peplums, tunics, and jackets in 
relation to the dress silhouette 
e@ The vertical spacing of panels in a 
dress and gores or pleats in a skirt 
e The spacing of tucks, darts, bows, 
buttons, and pockets in relation to the 
area covered 
e The size of accessories such as 
purses, pins, earrings, and necklaces 
depends upon the size of the wearer. 
This illustrates scale, which is closely 
related to proportion and balance. The 
size of all accessories and all printed, 
plaid, checked, and striped fabrics 
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should be in scale with the size of the 
wearer. The person with a small frame 
should choose small- to medium-sized 
accessories. The person with a large 
frame should choose medium- to large- 
sized accessories. 


RHYTHM 


Rhythm is the principle of design 
that suggests movement and lends in- 
terest to a costume. It may occur in 
structural or decorative design. This 
art principle may be achieved through 
repetition, opposition, gradation, tran- 
sition, and radiation in structural or 
decorative design. 

Repetition. The ticking of a clock or 
the beat of a drum creates sound 
rhythm by repetition. Buttons, tucks, 
pleats, pockets, and darts create rhythm 
which one sees. Too much repetition 
may become monotonous. 

Opposition. Contrasting sounds in 
music and contrasting lines in a cos- 
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Plaids can create interesting 
rhythm by repetition, but 
they must be evenly matched 
and the size of the plaid 
must be in relation to the 
design of the garment and 
the size of the wearer. 


Courtesy The Wool! Bureau 
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Courtesy Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


Rhythm is achieved in this wool coat 
through gradation of the interestingly 
placed welt seams and by repetition in 
the buttons. 








tume suggest rhythm by opposition. 
This principle is observed when ver- 
tical lines in a costume are interrupted 
by horizontal lines in yoke seaming, 
boleros, and box jackets. Plaids are 
another example of opposition. 

Gradation. Gradation is a gradual 
increasing or decreasing of shapes and 
sizes in design. On a skirt, tiers, tucks, 
or ruffles graduated in width are exam- 
ples of gradation. 

Transition. Transition differs from 
opposition in that the transfer of line 
direction is more gradual. When a 
straight line turns with a curve at the 
hips or bust to suggest movement, this 
art principle is illustrated. 

Radiation. Radiation is obtained 
when a number of lines fan out from 
a central point. Bows, jabots, and 
draped girdles are examples of radia- 
tion. 


EMPHASIS 


In all forms of design—dress, inte- 
rior architecture, home decoration, and 
sculpture—there should be a focal 
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point, a point of emphasis. In dress 
design the emphasis is usually centered 
on the face. Necklines and necklaces 
that call attention to the neck and 
throat are good if you have a pretty 
neck. Bracelets emphasize pretty hands, 
a sheath dress emphasizes a well-pro- 
portioned figure, and sleeveless dresses 
call attention to pretty arms. On the 
other hand, you may want to minimize 
some features. If you do not want to 
call attention to a large bust, avoid 
yokes or pockets at the bust and high 
close-fitting bodices. If you do not 
want to call attention to a thick waist- 
line or broad hips, avoid placing struc- 
tural and decorative lines at these 
areas. 

Knowing what to emphasize, how to 
emphasize it, and how much to empha- 
size is to understand the basic con- 
cepts of design. Your aim should be 
at a flowing design with each point of 
emphasis coordinated with the overall 
elect: 

What to emphasize. If the fabric is 
plain and attractive, you will want to 
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RHYTHM is obtained by (A) opposition, (B) repetition, (C) gradation, and (D) 


transition. 
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The dramatic simplicity of this semi- 
belted sheath is emphasized with proper 
accessories—pin, earrings, gloves, and 
purse—all scaled to the wearer. 


Courtesy Peck & Peck, New York 





emphasize it with good tailoring (per- 
haps welt seams). If the fabric is fig- 
ured you may want to complement it 
with solid-color jewelry that harmo- 
nizes with your personal coloring. 

How to emphasize. Emphasis is at- 
tained by contrast of line, form, color, 
or texture. You may want to empha- 
size the shape of the face with neck- 
lines and hats, a small waist with at- 
tractive belts, hands and arms with 
jewelry. By emphasizing one of your 
good points, you may detract from one 
of your less desirable features. 
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How much to emphasize. Simplicity 
is the keynote of good fashion. When 
in doubt about adding something extra, 
don’t! To wear matching earrings, neck- 
lace, pin, and bracelet at the same time 
might be overemphasis. Use any two 
of these items, but be discreet about 
adding the third. If the dress has con- 
spicuous buttons, one of the above 
items may be sufficient. Two colors in 
a costume are preferable to more un- 
less you are an experienced designer. 
If you are wearing a multicolored 
print, repeat only one strong color in’ 
two of your accessories—shoes, ear- 
rings, belt, hat, or bag—and a more 
neutral color in your other accessories. 
White gloves and pearls may be worn 
effectively with a print for street wear 
and colored accessories added for 
dress wear. 

The following suggestions may be 
helpful in choosing accessories to em- 
phasize a basic dress or suit. First, se- 
lect only two accessories for contrast 
(match others with the basic garment), 
and second, avoid using the two con- 
trasting accessories either too close 
together or too far apart. For example: 


match shoes and purse 
—not shoes and hat (too far apart) 
match shoes and belt 
—not shoes and scarf or necklace 
match belt and hat 
—not belt and bag (too close to- 
gether ) 
match gloves and hat 
—not gloves and purse 
match earrings with necklace, pin, or 
bracelet. 


Emphasis and the point system. The 
following chart describing a point sys- 
tem provides a key for keeping within 
the realm of good design. The points 
for an outfit for street, business, or 
school wear should add up to no more 
than seven or eight (eight to nine with 
hat) and for evening wear no more 


UNITY OR HARMONY 


If all the art principles mentioned 
have been observed, the overall effect 
of an outfit will be harmonious. Har- 
mony or unity means that: 

@ Ideas must be related. A sports dress 
must not resemble a party dress. Of 
course high-fashion designers disregard 


than nine to eleven. rules. High fashion is not meant to be 


POINT SYSTEM FOR JUDGING EMPHASIS 


Typical 
street, 
school, or Typical 
business evening 
Item Points wear wear 
Basic dress or suit 
—one color 1 1 
Skirt and sweater or blouse 
—matching 1 
Column two of this chart reco anit 
indicates the number of ee COlOrs 2 
points\that each item»in Skirt and sweater or blouse 
your wardrobe represents. ce 2 
Columns three and four 6 
show examples of typical Dress or suit 
outfits evaluated by the —figured 2 - 
point system. Contrast in color 
belt 1 
blouse 1 
sweater or jacket 1 1 
collar or contrasting trim 1 1 
scarf 1 "| 
buttons 1 
Hat—solid color 1 1 
contrast in trimming or a veil 1 ea. 
scarf or other headdress 1 
Shoes—solid color 1 1 1 
contrast in color, bows, . 
or buckles 1 ea. 1 
Purse—plain 1 1 1 
fancy 2 
Jewelry—earrings, pin, necklace, 
bracelet, or wristwatch 1 ea. 2, ce 
7 Wi 
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lasting nor is it meant for the masses 
who must consider costs. 

@ Space divisions must be interesting 
and related to each other. This illus- 
trates the principle of proportion. 

e@ Shapes must be similar in feeling 
and in proper balance. Details such as 
pockets and tucks must be in keeping 
with the style of the garment. 

e Structural and decorative lines must 
complement each other. 

e Textures must be in harmony. Vel- 
vet does not go with burlap or chiffon 
with percale. 


TEXTURE AND PATTERN 


Texture and pattern are important to 
the design of the garment and to the 
person who wears the garment. Certain 
textures lend themselves to tailored 
dresses, some to bouffant styles, and 
others to draped or sheath styles. For 
example, wool crepe tailors well but 
voile does not; taffeta and organdy are 
ideal for bouffant fashions but are usu- 
ally inappropriate for sheath garments. 
Velvet, chiffon, and crepe drape well, 
but tweed and corduroy do not. Often 
a fashion will be flattering if it is in 
crepe but not in satin, linen but not 
in velveteen. 

Choice of texture. The age and per- 
sonality of the wearer, the size and 
shape of the figure, and the design, use, 
and care the fabric requires will deter- 
mine the choice of texture for the gar- 
ment. For example: 

Glossy texture such as satin empha- 
sizes figure defects and a poor com- 
plexion. A heavy person or a person 
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with figure problems may wish to avoid 
using satin except as a trimming. Satin 
is likely to overpower the small, slen- 
der figure. Satin is reserved for dress 
wear or occasionally for trim on clas- 
sic tailored suits and dresses of wool, 
flannel, or crepe. 

Heavy and bulky textures are suita- 
ble for the figure of average height 
and weight or the taller-than-average 
figure unless the figure is very heavy. 
Heavy, bulky textures submerge the 
small, slender figure and add bulk to 
the short, heavy figure. Bulky textures 
are best for designs with few seams, 
for sportswear, and for coats. 

Stiff textures stand out from the fig- 
ure. Bouffant styles may conceal large 
thighs and hips if the figure is other- 
wise well-proportioned. Stiff textures 
are better for slim, youthful figures 
than for older or heavy types. Stiff 
textures such as organdy and taffetas 
are not recommended for blouson, 
sheath, or draped styles. 

Sheer textures such as voile and chif- 
fon cling and reveal the figure unless 
they are used over taffeta linings. Sheer 
fabrics are best suited to styles with 
full skirts, draped skirts, draped 
blouses, and to princess styles. 

Smooth, soft textures such as crepes 
made of wool, man-made fibers, soft 
linen, linen-like fabrics, percale, broad- 
cloth, poplin, or silk are suitable for 
almost any figure and style. 

Rich and luxurious textures such as 
satin, velvet, and brocade are only for 
late afternoon or evening wear. They 
look best on persons who have regal 
stance, poise, and dignity. 


Textile designers in recent years have been 
inspired by native arts from around the world. 
Traditional prints have been exaggerated to 
keep up with the trend toward boldness. 


Courtesy Simplicity Pattern Co., Inc. 


Combining textures. The style and 
use of the garment are important fac- 
tors in combining textures. Some tex- 
tures are natural companions whereas 
other textures, such as organdy with 
tweed or denim with chiffon, clash. 
Unusual combinations are nevertheless 
sometimes seen in high fashion. Some 
similar textures may be combined 
nicely, such as wool with synthetic 
crepe in a custom suit or ensemble. 
No more than two textures should be 
combined in a single garment. The fol- 
lowing textures are companionable: 


Gingham, percale, broadcloth, and 
piqué, especially if one fabric is a 
print or plaid. 

Velvet, satin, brocade, fur. 
Chiffon, velvet, crepe. 


Tweed, wool, broadcloth, velveteen, 


corduroy. 
Jersey, velveteen, suede. 
Eyelet, satin ribbon, organdy, voile. 








Many textures such as linen and wool 
crepe are more attractive when used 
alone with self-trim, appliqué, or plain, 
welt, or stitched seams. 

Choice of figured fabrics. After an 
autumn and winter of blacks, browns, 
and occasional reds, greens, and golds, 
the early spring prints are refreshing 
and stimulating. They lift a person out 
of winter doldrums. The methods by 
which figured fabrics are manufactured 
are discussed in Chapter 14. 

In choosing a figured fabric, the fol- 
lowing principles should be considered: 
e The pattern must be scaled to the 


A large print is usually most effective when 
made into a dress that has simple, rather than 
complex, lines. 


Courtesy McCalls Pattern “Quickie” 
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size of the figure. Fabrics with small 
designs are better suited to small fig- 
ures—larger designs to larger figures. 
A heavy person should choose pattern 
fabrics with discretion. Subtle, allover 
effects may be wearable. 

e@ Patterned fabrics should be used 
alone or with solid-color fabrics. Solid- 
color costume jewelry with a patterned 
fabric is more effective than multi- 
colored jewelry. 

e Two different patterns should not 
be combined in the same costume, ex- 
cept by a skilled designer. A plaid or 
striped skirt should not be worn with 
a figured blouse. Although the Japa- 
nese combine a number of patterns in 
the same garment, a combination of 
such fabrics would not be considered 
the best of taste in Western dress de- 
sign. A blouse and hat made of the 
same print may be very attractive with 
a solid-color suit, but a figured blouse 
and hat worn with a striped suit would 
compete with the suit for attention and 
destroy the effect. 

e Patterned fabrics—plaids especially 
—require careful matching. Inexpen- 
sive garments are seldom matched at 
skirt seams, closings, or pockets. Bet- 


ter suits, skirts, and coats are matched 
at all seams—the collars, lapels, and 
pockets are matched and the pattern 
in the sleeves usually continues across 
the back and front. In buying pat- 
terned fabrics allow for matching. 

e@ Spotty effects should be avoided. 
Fabrics with a lot of background and 
widely separated motifs lack unity. 
They may be used if the skirt is full 
and the design is centered on the 
blouse. Occasionally large motifs suit 
a chemise or draped garment. 

e Fabrics with designs that give a three- 
dimensional effect should be avoided. 
e The color, texture, and motif of any 
patterned fabric should flatter the 
wearer. The person with a quiet per- 
sonality may be satisfied with quiet col- 
ors and subtle motifs. The dramatic, 
vivacious person is usually happier 
with brighter colors and bolder motifs. 


SUMMARY 


The discussion of art in the selection 
of clothing may be summed up in the 
equation below. 


USES OF ART IN CLOTHING SELECTION 


And Apply 
Use the Prin- 
the Elements of ciples of 
Design 


Balance; 
Rhythm; 
Emphasis. 


Line; Texture and 
pattern; Color. 


To Achieve 
Clothing Goals 


Design 
Form and shape; Proportion; =-"= To emphasize good 
points; To minimize 


poor points; To com- 
plement personality; 


Use the elements and prin- 
ciples of design in the equa- 
tion to achieve clothing 
goals. 


To give self-confi- 


dence. 
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By understanding line direction, bal- 
ance, proportion, and rhythm, you can 
determine the dress forms or basic 
styles that are best for you, and you can 
emphasize your good points and mini- 
mize your less desirable ones. In 
clothing design the center of interest 
is usually the face; thus, hair styles 
and necklines are important. Clothing 
should flatter the wearer; that is, the 
silhouette, structural and decorative 
lines of the garment, accessories, tex- 
ture, and pattern must all make the 
wearer look her very best. A thorough 
understanding of art principles will 
help you achieve your clothing goals. 


Concepts. Define and use the words be- 
low in sentences to show your under- 
standing of the concepts in this chapter: 


balance radiation 
camouflage repetition 
elements of design rhythm 
emphasis space 

form structural lines 
gradation textures in fabric 
opposition transition 
principles of design unity 

proportion 


GENERALIZATIONS. Find and list examples 
in the text illustrating each of the general- 
izations at the beginning of the chapter. 


DISCUSS. 

1. The use of such optical illusion tech- 
niques as vertical, horizontal, diagonal, 
and curved lines in designing clothes for 
figures that vary from the average. 

2. The choice of textures in relation to 
various figures. Include in your discus- 
sion velvet, burlap, crepe, satin, corduroy. 

3. The importance of scale in_ the 
choice of accessories—handbags, earrings, 
pins, necklaces, etc. 


PROJECTS. 


1. Assemble large swatches of velvet, 
coarse tweed, burlap, voile, satin, linen, 
corduroy, plaids, etc. Display these on the 
bulletin board with descriptions telling 
how each is suited to various figures. 


2. In your scrapbook indicate your 
physical assets and shortcomings. List 
the ways in which you might emphasize 
assets and minimize shortcomings. 

3. Mount a picture of your face in 
your scrapbook and identify it according 
to shape, skin type, and hair color. Col- 
lect clippings of various hair styles that 
should be most becoming to your type. 

4. Have members of the class bring a 
number of different necklines and collars 
to class. (These may be made of cam- 
bric with strings attached.) Have several 
members of the class demonstrate how 
the same collar looks on different people. 


FURTHER READING. 

Art in Clothing Selection, by Harriet Mc- 
Jimsey. Harper & Row, Inc. (Chapter 
on design. ) 

The Arts of Costume and Personal Ap- 
pearance, by Grace M. Morton and oth- 
ers. John Wiley & Sons, Inc. (Chapter 
on design.) 

Clothing Selection, by Helen G. Chambers 
and Verna Moulton. J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Dress, by Bess V. Oerke. Chas. A. Ben- 
nett Co., Inc. (Chapter on design. ) 

Experiences with Clothing, by L. Belle 
Pollard. Ginn and Company. pp. 162- 
173. 

The Theory of Fashion Design, by Helen 
L. Brockman. John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 
pp: 79-113; 

Free pamphlets may be obtained from 

the following sources: 

American Institute of Men’s & Boys’ 
Wear, Inc., Director of Public Relations, 
1290 Avenue of the Americas, New York, 
New York 10019. 

Formfit-Rogers, % Helen Gray, 400 South 
Peoria St., Chicago, Illinois 60607. 

McCall’s Patterns, Educational Dept., 230 
Park Ave., New York, New York 10017. 
Booklets and charts on clothing design. 
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Generalizations 


Knowing the properties of individual fibers 
helps one to understand why certain natural 
fibers are used for some fabrics whereas 
blends are more satisfactory for other fab- 
rics. 


A knowledge of yarn construction, weaving, 
and finishing processes makes the consumer 
more aware of different textures and of how 
to use and care for garments. 


The consumer is informed and protected by 
many organizations, but the consumer should 
not ignore responsibility to read and follow 
information on the label in order to get good 
performance from a product. 


The consumer can communicate with many 
agencies when dissatisfied with the quality 
of merchandise, and these agencies, in turn, 
can convey criticism to the manufacturer. 


Satisfactory service from a garment is more 
likely to be assured if the fabric, finish, and 
style of the garment are compatible with the 
intended use. 


For thousands of years man clothed 
himself not only adequately but often 
elegantly with fabrics made from four 
major fibers—wool, flax, cotton, and 
silk. Then suddenly a number of things 
triggered the twentieth-century textile 
revolution: an unprecedented rise in 
population and with it the need for 
more clothing; greater mass communi- 
cation; an urgent need for fibers avail- 
able at prices not greatly affected by 
weather conditions and market changes; 
and, above all, tremendous advances 
in technology. 

Long before the turn of the century 
scientists had been experimenting with 
processes for making an artificial silk 
—an inexpensive fabric that would re- 
semble real silk. The first successful 





New fibers and blends have made light- 
weight suits for year-round wear a real- 
ity in men’s wear. 


Courtesy Phoenix Clothes, New York 





process was exhibited by Count Hilaire 
de Chardonnet, a French chemist, dur- 
ing the Paris Exposition in 1889. The 
first synthesized fiber was produced in 
the United States in 1910. 

It took a number of years of inten- 
sive advertising, sales promotion, and 
research to overcome the early resis- 
tance to the new silk substitute. “Artifi- 
cial silk” stretched, shrank, raveled, and 
split at the seams; but counteracting 
all these disadvantages it offered luxury 
appeal at low cost. In fact the inven- 
tion of rayon was thought important 
enough to be considered one of the six 
outstanding achievements of the early 
twentieth century by the National Re- 
sources Committee. (Others were the 





Courtesy Candy Jrs. 


New fabrics enable the consumer to buy 
at low prices high-style clothes that wear 
well. Maintenance cost is low, too. This 
100 percent polyester double knit is 
machine washable. 


telephone, automobile, airplane, motion 
pictures, and radio. ) 

Following the production of a silk 
substitute by the viscose process, an 
American company produced a silk 
substitute by the cuprammonium pro- 
cess. Another fiber was made by the 
acetate process. The new fibers led to 
some confusion over terminology, and 
in 1924 the term rayon was chosen as 
a generic name to include all artificial 
silks. Now rayon, produced by the vis- 
cose and cuprammonium processes, is 
classified separately from fibers pro- 
duced by the acetate process. 

Nylon, first of the purely chemical 
fibers, was produced in 1937, followed 
by acrylic fibers in 1950, polyester 
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fibers in 1953, and spandex in 1962. 
Companies producing these fibers have 
their own trade names for each. 

Synthetic fibers compete with natu- 
ral fibers for sales. Rayon cut into silk 
and cotton sales; the acrylic and poly- 
ester fibers have had a tremendous im- 
pact upon the woolen industry; nylon 
practically drove silk hosiery off the 
market. Competition forced the manu- 
facturers of cotton, linen, and wool to 
apply to these natural fibers many of 
the new finishes that had been designed 
for the man-made fibers. New finishes 
have made wool resistant to shrinkage 
and moths; finishes now make cottons 
and linens resistant to wrinkles, mil- 
dew spots, and stains. 

The battle of the fibers continues as 
new blends, methods of yarn construc- 
tion, weaves, and finishes appear in a 
never-ending array of fabrics. Now fab- 
ric engineers can combine fibers and 
apply finishes to meet almost any need. 
In order to protect the textile con- 
sumer the federal government has 
passed legislation requiring textile man- 
ufacturers to identify fiber content of 
their products and to meet govern- 
ment standards of textile performance. 


CLASSIFICATION OF FIBERS 


A fiber is a hair-like substance from 
which yarns are made. Yarn, or thread, 
is a grouping of fibers into a continuous 
strand. Fabric is the cloth that is made 
by assembling fibers or yarns. Textiles 
—from texere, the Latin word meaning 
“to weave’’—originally referred to fab- 
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rics that were woven. Today, the term 
encompasses fabrics constructed by a 
number of methods in addition to 
weaving, such as knitting, netting, felt- 
ing, braiding, and bonding. There are 
two main classes of textile fibers: natu- 
ral and man-made. 


NATURAL FIBERS 


Natural fibers are classified accord- 
ing to their origin. Cellulosic fibers are 
obtained from vegetable sources; pro- 
tein fibers are obtained from animal 
sources. Cotton and linen are cellulosic 
by nature; wool and silk are protein 
by nature. 

Cellulosic fibers. The two major cel- 
lulose fibers are cotton and _ linen. 
Hemp, jute, and ramie are minor grass 
fibers seldom used in clothing fabrics. 

Cotton. Cotton has many character- 
istics that make it desirable for use in 
sportswear, dresses, sleepwear, under- 
wear, socks, and work clothing. It is 
comfortable—cotton fabrics can be 
woven warm for underwear or cool for 
summer garments, depending on the 
treatment of the yarn. It launders eas- 
ily and can be pressed with a hot iron. 
Cotton does not scorch readily. It is 
durable and economical. Cotton will 
accept dyes and numerous finishes that 
make it resist shrinkage, mildew, wrin- 
kles, and soil. However, some of these 
special finishes make cotton less absor- 
bent and more sensitive to a hot iron. 

Despite competition from man-made 
fibers, cotton is still the world’s major 
textile fiber accounting for over half 
of total fabric consumption. Cotton is 
the most versatile of fibers and comes 


near to being an all-purpose fiber. Long- 
staple cotton (Egyptian, Sea Island, 
and pima) is used for fine fabrics. 
Short-staple cotton (upland) is used 
for ordinary cotton fabrics. Short- 
staple cotton is only carded. Long- 
staple cotton is carded and combed. 
Carding removes dirt particles and 
separates matted fibers. Combing re- 
moves the short fibers and lays out the 
remaining fibers parallel. Cotton is 
available in sheer organdy, lawn, ba- 
tiste, and voile; lightweight chambray, 
gingham, broadcloth, percale, and sa- 
teen; medium-weight poplin, denim, 
twill, sailcloth, terry, and flannel; and 
heavyweight duck, corduroy, tweed, 
knits, and brocade. 

Linen. Linen is exceptionally absor- 
bent, cool, lustrous, and comfortable, 
but it tends to resist dyes and to wrin- 
kle easily. It can be weakened by over- 
bleaching. The long flax fibers, called 
line, produce the best quality linen. 
Short fibers, called tow, produce a 
more irregular surface. Finishes are 
given to linen to make it crease- and 
soil-resistant; however, such finishes 
may make the linen more sensitive to 
a hot iron, less absorbent, and, there- 
fore, less cool. In women’s clothing 
linen is popular for dresses and sum- 
mer suits. In accessories it is often 
used for handkerchiefs and summer 
shoes and handbags. 

Protein fibers. Wool and silk are 
the two major natural protein fibers. 
Among the minor protein fibers are 
the hair fibers from camels, llamas, 
goats, rabbits, alpacas, guanacos, and 
vicunas. Mohair, angora, and cashmere 


come from the hair of goats. Angora is 
also made from the hair of the Angora 
rabbit. These fibers are more expensive 
and less durable than wool. 

Wool. Wool comes from the fleece of 
sheep or lambs. Fleece wool, the bet- 
ter quality, is clipped from live animals 
each year. Pulled wool, a poorer qual- 
ity, comes from slaughtered animals. 
Virgin wool is made from new fibers; 
reprocessed wool is from unworn or 
unused wool products; and reused wool 
is from used or worn products. Woolen 
yarns are made from short fibers loosely 
twisted. These are used to make flan- 
nels and tweed. Worsted yarns are 
made from long fibers that are tightly 
twisted. These yarns are used for serge, 
gabardine, sharkskin, and other hard- 
surface fabrics. 


Cotton is the most versatile of fibers— 
easy to care for, comfortable, absorbent, 
and cool. 


Courtesy National Cotton Council 
+ wey 





CLOTH CONSTRUCTION 


The method of cloth construction influences the surface texture and design. 


DOTTED SWISS IN PLAIN 
PLUS SWIVEL WEAVE 


CORDUROY, PILE WEAVE— 
CORD EFFECT 


LACY KNIT BONDED . 
TO WEBBING 





PIQUE MADE WITH 
DOBBY WEAVE 


Wool is naturally resilient, wrinkle- 
resistant, warm, and sensitive to dyes. 
It has the disadvantage of pilling, and 
untreated wool fabrics will shrink and 
attract moths. Finishes may be applied 
to wool to make it shrink-, grease-, and 
moth-resistant. Washable woolens will 
launder satisfactorily if directions for 
care are followed closely. Wool gar- 
ments should be allowed to “rest” for 
twenty-four hours between wearings in 
order to recover and retain their shape. 
Because wool is naturally wrinkle-re- 
sistant, fifty percent or more of a poly- 
ester fiber must be added to increase its 
wrinkle-resistance. 

Wool is available in many weights. 
It is used for women’s suits, coats, 
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BROCADE—JACQUARD 
MADE WITH LAPPED WEAVE 


EYELET EMBROIDERY 
ON PLAIN PILE 


dresses, slacks, sweaters, millinery, 
robes, and gloves, as well as for men’s 
and children’s wear. 

Silk. Silk comes from the cocoons 
of wild or cultivated silkworms. Wild 
silkworms feed upon oak or cherry 
leaves and produce a tan-colored silk 
called tussah or wild silk that cannot 
be bleached. Pongee is made from raw 
silk. Cultivated silkworms feed upon 
mulberry leaves and produce an al- 
most white silk fiber. 

Silk was the only long-filament yarn 
until man-made fibers were introduced. 
Silk takes dyes exceptionally well and 
has lovely draping qualities. It is also 
strong, very elastic, and some types are 
wrinkle-resistant. Silk is naturally lus- 


a 


trous, but a dull finish may be obtained 
by cutting the fiber into short lengths 
before spinning. The disadvantages of 
silk are its scarcity, high cost, and sen- 
sitivity to perspiration, heat, and strong 
light. Some of these problems are being 
overcome. A synthesized food which 
increases the productivity of the silk- 


worms is being used instead of or in: 


addition to mulberry leaves. This alone 
will help to relieve the scarcity. A 
wash-and-wear silk is now available. 
Silk is used for scarves, lingerie, and 
crepe, satin, taffeta, and ribbon-knit 
dress materials. 


MAN-MADE FIBERS 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
designated sixteen generic names for 


WEAVES 


man-made fibers. A number of these 
fibers are either used mainly for home 
furnishing fabrics or are not produced 
in this country. We will describe here 
only those man-made fibers manufac- 
tured in the United States that are 
used in fabrics for clothing. These 
man-made fibers are classified as either 
cellulosic or chemical. 

Cellulosic fibers. Man-made fibers 
such as rayon and acetate are made 
from derivatives of cellulose. 

Rayon. Rayon is made from chem- 
ically treated cellulose (wood pulp and 
cotton linters). It is available in fila- 
ment yarns that give a smooth lustrous 
surface and in short twisted yarns that 
produce a dull soft surface. The great- 
est amount of rayon produced for the 


The samples of cloth shown below illustrate how the weaving of fabric achieves 


a design. 


TWO-TONE HERRINGBONE 
TWILL WEAVE 





TWO-TONE DIAGONAL IN 
TWILL WEAVE 


TWO-TONE HOUNDSTOOTH 
CHECK—TWILL WEAVE 


MULTI-TONE STRIPE IN 
TWILL WEAVE 


TWO-TONE YARN IN 
BASKET WEAVE 





MULTI-TONE PLAID IN 
PLAIN WEAVE 
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SURFACES 


Treatment Or weaving gives a wide variety 
of fabric surfaces. 


EMBOSSED SEERSUCKER— 


SILK STRIPES ARE WOVEN 


hws 
ROLLER OR 


DIRECT PRINTING 
ON INDIANHEAD 


SILK SCREEN PRINTING 
ON BROADCLOTH 


market is made by the viscose pro- 
cess. A smaller amount is made by 
the cuprammonium process. Rayons 
made by these two processes are classi- 
fied as “regenerated” because the cellu- 
lose undergoes a change from solid to 
liquid and then back to solid in the 
form of filaments. (Also classified as 
rayon is Fortisan, a saponified acetate 
rayon—a fine fiber of high strength— 
used mainly for curtains. ) 

Rayon is versatile and inexpensive. 
It is absorbent, dyes easily, and can be 
wove: and finished to resemble any of 
the natural fibers. The disadvantages 
of rayon are its low strength when wet 
and its lack of resistance to mildew 
and acids. Many of these disadvantages 
are being overcome. Rayon is used for 
dresses, scarves, lingerie, etc. 
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Acetate. Acetate is usually made of 
purified wood pulp (sometimes treated 
with acetic acid and acetic anhydride). 
Formerly acetate yarns were sensitive 
to atmospheric gases, and blue dyes . 
were very unstable. These disadvan- 
tages have been largely overcome in all 
acetate fabrics. Because it is thermo- 
plastic, acetate will melt under a hot 
iron, but this same property permits 
acetate fabrics to take a permanent 
pleat or a permanent moiré finish. 
Triacetate yarn is made from purified 
cotton linters or wood pulp and then 
treated with acetic and sulfuric acids. It 
is stronger and less sensitive to higher 
ironing temperatures than acetate. 

Chemical fibers. Although chemicals 
are used to make all the man-made 
fibers, some of these fibers are made 
entirely of chemicals. The fibers in 
this group are distributed under a 
wide variety of trade names. We will 
consider only the generic names. 

Nylon. Nylon is made of chemicals 


YARNS 


The yarn structure creates surface variation. 


BLENDED YARNS, 
MULTI-COLORED, 
CRIMPED, WOVEN 


SLUB YARNS 
(MAN-MADE) TO 
RESEMBLE SHANTUNG 
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that may be obtained from coal, water, 
air, petroleum by-products, and natu- 
ral gas. It is extremely abrasive-resis- 
tant, resilient, and elastic. Nylon fabrics 
hold their shape well, dry quickly, re- 
sist wrinkling, mildew, insects, and 
alkalies. But they may be uncomfort- 
able to wear if the weave is not po- 
rous; they tend to hold deeply set wrin- 
kles and perspiration odors, generate 
static electricity, and melt under heat. 
White nylon picks up soil from other 
fabrics in the wash. Nylon has poor 
resistance to sunlight and is not recom- 
mended for curtains. However, it is 
particularly suitable for dresses, 
blouses, lingerie, stockings, and socks. 
It is blended with many fibers to make 
them more durable, and it is the prin- 
cipal fiber in stretch yarn. 


Silk is a fiber of luxury and versatility. This 
jonquil silk chiffon with an allover pattern 
of beaded loops gives a sculptured effect. 


Courtesy International Silk Association 


Wool is warm, wrinkle-resistant, and durable. 
This tailored tweed suit with bracelet-length 
sleeves and flap pockets has classic lines, 
making it wearable by all ages and most 
figure types. 


Courtesy Pendleton Woolen Mills 


Acrylic. Acrylic fibers are made from 
elements taken from coal, air, water, 
petroleum, and limestone to form a 
compound called acrylonitrile. Most 


acrylic fibers are crimped to add bulk 
and warmth without weight. 
fibers resist shrinkage, sagging, stretch- 
ing, and wrinkling. They wash easily, 
dry fast, and take permanent pleats. A 
hot iron will scorch or melt acrylic 


Acrylic 








Courtesy Peck & Peck, New York 


Rayon is a popular man-made fiber. It 
is frequently blended with other fibers. 
(The setting is the historic Octagon 
House in Washington, D.C.) 


fibers, and right-side pressing may 
cause a shine—especially along seams. 
Oil-based spots or stains are difficult to 
remove. In blends for sweaters, skirts, 
sportswear, and coats, the acrylics add 
crush-resistance, warmth, economy, and 
durability. The largest market for 
acrylics is in knitwear. 

Modacrylics. Modacrylic fibers have 
many of the characteristics of acrylics, 
but they are a combination of acryloni- 
trile and one or more vinyl compounds. 
Modacrylic fabrics melt at fairly low 
temperatures, but they do not readily 
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support a flame. Their affinity for dyes 
varies, and some fabrics tend to mat 
and pill more than others. Modacrylics 
are used mainly in fur-like fabrics for 
coats. 

Polyesters. Polyester fibers are made 
from elements derived from coal, air, 
petroleum, and water. They have ex- 
tremely high resistance to wrinkling 
and sagging. They wash easily in warm 
water and may be spot-cleaned. They 
tend somewhat to attract soil and to 
pill, but these problems are being 
solved. Polyester fabrics require little 
or no ironing to retain a crisp appear- 
ance. Over seventy percent of all poly- 
esters are used in wearing apparel— 
dresses, shirts, lingerie, men’s and 
women’s suits, and linings. 

Spandex. Spandex is a man-made 
elastomer or rubber-like fiber with 
maximum stretch. In fact, the addition 
of only two or three percent of this 
fiber will increase the elasticity of a 
yarn. The Textile Fiber Products Iden- 
tification Act of 1960 carries an amend- 
ment permitting the name spandex to 
appear on the label of material con- 
taining less than five percent of span- 
dex. Previously any fiber comprising 
five percent or less of the content was 
listed merely as “other fibers.” 


PAPER AS A TEXTILE 


A specially treated paper yarn able 
to withstand dry cleaning and having 
fairly high tensile strength can be 
knitted into fabrics for wearing ap- 
parel. Simple garments made of non- 
woven paper fabrics and a woven paper 


product bonded to a nylon web were 
shown at the World Trade Fair in 1955. 
Disposable paper garments are being 
used for aprons by airline hostesses, 
coats by hospital and laboratory per- 
sonnel, and gowns by clients of beauty 
salons. Disposable paper graduation 
gowns may someday be available for as 
little as the rental costs of gowns at 
the present. Although simple reinforced 
paper dresses are available for from 
$1.00 to $10.00, design possibilities are 
limited because of the cost of work- 
manship. Budget shops sell cloth 
dresses with far greater life expectancy 
for less than $3.00. Disposable dresses 
may have future advantages for the 
traveler or homemaker if the cost of 
production can be made low enough. 


YARN CONSTRUCTION 


Before early man could make cloth 
he had to learn that certain properties 
made possible the spinning of natural 
fibers into yarns. Cotton fibers have a 
natural kink, wool has scales, flax has 
length, and silk is a continuous fila- 
ment. Man-made fibers are also con- 
tinuous filaments, formed by forcing 
a syrupy substance through tiny holes 
in a spinnerette (a thimble-like metal 
sieve). The continuous filaments are 
hardened, stretched, and spun into 


Spandex and nylon have influenced swim 
wear and foundation garments. This swimsuit 
made of 18 percent spandex and 82 percent 
nylon is lightweight, quick drying, and resistant 
to dimensional change. 


Courtesy Du Pont 


yarn. If a dull finish is preferred, the 
filaments are cut into short pieces, 
twisted or kinked, and then spun. If 
the luster is too high, white pigments 
are added to the solution before it is 
spun into yarns. Yarns are constructed 
in a number of different ways to pro- 
duce surface effects in the finished 
fabric. 


NOVELTY YARNS 


Novelty yarns may be classified as 
core-and-effect, textured, and metallic. 
In a core-and-effect yarn the inner yarn 
is the core, and the yarn that is twisted 
around it is the effect. When a looped 
yarn is twisted around the core, a 
bouclé yarn results; when an irregular 
yarn is twisted around the core, a nub 
yarn results. These yarns are used in 
knitted and woven fabrics. 

Textured yarns are produced by spac- 
ing loops at random along individual 
filaments and then permanently crimp- 








Celanese Fiber Marketing Company 


This sports pantsuit is made of a blend 
to keep it from losing its shape and 
crease in the trousers. 


ing the yarns to produce stretch. Metal- 
lic yarns were made as early as 1000 
B.C. by hammering silver or gold into 
thin sheets and then cutting the sheets 
into narrow strips suitable for weav- 
ing. True metallic yarn is difficult to 
weave, harsh to the touch, and sensi- 
tive to atmospheric conditions and 
perspiration. Metallic yarns produced 
today have a plastic coating which 
makes them pliable and tarnish-proof. 


BLENDED YARNS 


The Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans 
occasionally blended all the natural 
fibers for economy and variety. How- 
ever, blends have become far more 
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common since the introduction of man- 
made fibers. 

Today yarns are blended not only for 
economy and variety, but also to pro- 
duce greater warmth or strength, less 
shrinkage or greater absorbency, and 
resistance to abrasion, wrinkling, and 
pilling. For example, wool and acrylic 
fibers both produce warmth, but a per- 
centage of acrylic fibers may be blended 
with wool to reduce cost, shrinkage, 
and the attraction for moths. Wool, 
silk, and polyester fibers give crease- 
resistance, but polyester fibers cost less 
than wool or silk. Polyesters also give 
fabrics a crisper appearance. Nylon 
and silk provide strength and resili- 
ence, but silk is too expensive for gen- 
eral use. As a result, nylon is especially 
popular in blends for stretch fabrics. 
Cotton, linen, and rayon are used where 
absorbency is important; however, 
linen increases the cost of the item. 
The most popular blends on the mar- 
ket at this time are listed below: 


65% or more polyester 
with cotton and rayon, 

50% or more polyester with wool, 

80% or more acrylic with wool 
or cotton in knits, 

50% or more acrylic with wool, 
cotton, or rayon in woven 
fabrics. 


STRETCH YARNS 


Stretch yarns are identified by the 
type of stretch, such as warp (vertical) 
and filling (horizontal ),and the method 
used to achieve stretch. In 1947 a yarn 
which stretched vertically became pop- 





These simple printed shifts were intro- 
duced to sell at $1.00 each in 1965. 
They were pace-setters in paper dresses. 
Some women have paid as high a price 
as $1000 for floor-length evening gowns 
made of paper. 


Courtesy Scott Paper Company 





ular for ski clothes, but a true stretch 
yarn did not become available to the 
public until 1958. 

Stretch yarns are obtained by three 
methods. In mechanical stretch the 
filling yarns of the fabric are made to 
buckle up and down, somewhat like a 
mesh. This method is economical, but 
the stretch is minimal. In the false- 
twist stretch the stretch is set by heat 
after the yarns have been kinked or 
twisted. When untwisted they resem- 
ble kinky hair. These kinky yarns may 
be used for the warp or filling, or both. 
This method is now in wide use. The 
elastomeric method provides the great- 


est amount of stretch and recovery. In 
this method the yarn is twisted around 
a spandex core, and the resulting yarns 
stretch almost as much as human skin. 
Stretch fabrics range from brocades 
and taffeta to gabardine and denim. 
Denim was the first satisfactory stretch 
fabric, and it is still one of the most 
popular. 

Stretch fibers have been widely used 
in wearing apparel. Stretch fabrics have 
excellent shape-retention, high dura- 
bility, and strong resistance to wrin- 
kling. They require a minimum of care. 


This street and afternoon dress is an ex- 
ample of a crush-proof knit of Arnel tri- 
acetate and linen fibers. 


Courtesy |. Magnin, California 
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Man-made 


The natural or chemically controlled properties of fibers make spinning possible. 
Examined under the microscope, cotton has a natural twist; wool has minute 
scales that interlock; flax has nodes and natural length; silk is naturally a contin- 
uous fiber; man-made fibers may be continuous yarns or clipped yarns that can 
be twisted to produce less luster than continuous yarns. The diagram above 
shows how each of these fibers might look under a high-power lens. 


Garments with vertical stretch should 
be folded and placed in a drawer be- 
cause they are likely to lose their shape 
if placed on hangers. The greatest ob- 
jection to stretch fabrics is the absence 
of uniform labeling. The following rec- 
ommendations may be helpful in buying 
stretch garments: 


Flex at elbow 
35 to 45% (lengthwise ) 
15 to 22% (crosswise ) 
Flex at shoulder 
13 to 16% © 
Flex at knee 
35 to 45% (lengthwise ) 
12 to 14% (crosswise) 
Seat flex 
4 to 6% 


FABRIC CONSTRUCTION 


Fabrics are constructed by five meth- 
ods: interlocking of fibers, braiding, 
netting, knitting, and weaving. The 
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construction method used will affect 
appearance, dimensional stability, dura- 
bility, warmth, and absorbency of the 
fabric. 


INTERLOCKING OF FIBERS 


A nonwoven cloth is produced by 
felting or by bonding. Under moisture 
and pressure wool fibers interlock, ad- 
here, and mat together or felt. A simi- 
lar process produces cotton felt. In 
bonding, fibers of rayon, cotton, wool, 
polyester, or hair are blended to form 
a web and then fused or bonded with an 
adhesive. 


BRAIDING 


Braiding or plaiting is the interweav- 
ing of three or more yarns to form a 
flat, narrow fabric. Braiding is used for 
making dress fabrics and trimming. 


NETTING AND LACE 


Netting produces an openwork fab- 
ric by joining or tying yarns together 








where they intersect (cross each other ). 
Net fabrics include bobbinet, fishnet, 
and tulle. 


KNITTING 


Knit fabrics are created by interlock- 
ing yarn in a series of connecting loops 
by using needles. Knitting was used to 
make stocking caps in Scotland during 
the fifteenth century. By 1553 knit 
hose, petticoats, and sleeves were men- 
tioned in English records. In 1589 an 
Englishman, William Lee, is on record 
as having invented the stocking frame, 
a knitting machine. 

Circular knitting is used for seamless 
hosiery or tubular jersey; flat knitting 
for garments with seams; warp knitting 
for fine lingerie. 


WEAVING 


Weaving is the most common method 
of making cloth. It involves the inter- 
lacing of two sets of yarns—warp and 
filling yarns. Warp yarns ‘run length- 
wise in a fabric, parallel to the selvage 
edges. Filling yarns run horizontally 
or crosswise in the fabric at right an- 
gles to the warp. Weaves take their 
names from the method of arranging 
the two sets of yarns or from the re- 
sulting design. 

Plain weave. In this weave the fill- 
ing yarn passes first over and then 
under the warp yarns with the process 
reversed in each row. Examples of the 
plain weave are percale, organdy, and 
muslin. 

Basket weave. This is a variation of 
the plain weave in which two or more 


yarns are used in both the warp and 
filling. Monk’s cloth, hopsacking, and 
basket-weave woolens are examples of 
this weave. 

Rib or cord weave. This is also a 
variation of the plain weave in which 
the filling yarns are heavier than the 
warp yarns. Examples of this weave 
are broadcloth, faille, poplin, bengaline, 
and grosgrain. 

Twill weave. This weave is recogniz- 
able by the diagonal ridges formed by 
the yarns exposed on the surface. A 
twill weave in denim and gabardine, for 
example, is firm and durable. The her- 


STRETCH YARNS BY THREE METHODS: 


Fig. 1 shows mechanical stretch; Fig. 2 shows 
false twist stretch; Fig. 3 shows elastomeric 
stretch. 








Courtesy Du Pont 


Water- and _ stain-resistant finishes for 
almost all fabrics have increased design 
possibilities for rain and all-weather gar- 
ments. This navy and white coat is rain- 
repellent. Water- and stain-repellent fin- 
ishes are applied to garments selling 
from $10 to $200 or more. 


ringbone weave is a variation of the 
twill weave. 

Satin weave. In the satin weave the 
warp yarns pass or “float’”’ over several 
yarns before interlacing with a filling 
yarn. More warps than fillings are ex- 
posed on the right side of the fabric 
producing a high luster. In the sateen 
weave the process is reversed—the fill- 
ing yarns float. 

Leno or gauze weave. In this weave 
warp yarns in pairs are crossed over 
each other in a figure eight as the fill- 
ing yarns pass through the loops. This 
weave produces a porous effect. 

Jacquard weave. In this weave each 
warp yarn is controlled individually so 
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that any pattern may be produced. 
Jacquard weaving is extremely com- 
plex. Joseph Jacquard produced the 
first satisfactory loom for this type of 
weave in 1801. Brocade and damask 
are woven on the Jacquard loom. 

Dobby weave. The dobby weave is a 
simple, figured weave in which small 
designs are repeated. Diaper cloth and 
huck toweling are examples of the 
dobby weave. 

Swivel weave. This is a complex 
weave that embroiders the fabric at 
regular intervals. 

Pile weave. Pile weaving is the inter- 
lacing of three sets of yarns in such a 
manner that one set forms loops or cut 
ends on the surface of the cloth. Pile 
weaving is also produced by double 
weaving in which a double cloth is 
woven and sliced through the middle 
to give a pile. Velvet, velveteen, plush, 
corduroy, and terry cloth are examples 
of the pile weave. 


FINISHES 


Finishing is the treatment given to a 
fabric after it has been constructed. 
Many different kinds of finishes may be 
given to cloth. Some of these are neces- 
sary routine finishes, while others are 
special finishes to change the character- 
istics of the fabric. The chief kinds of 
finishes are described briefly below: 


GENERAL OR ROUTINE FINISHES 


BEETLING: pounding process that 
softens flax and makes cotton fibers 
look like linen. 


BLEACHING: treatment with peroxide 
to whiten protein fibers or with chlo- 
rine to whiten vegetable fibers. 

BRUSHING: finishing process to brush 
up loose fibers and produce a nap. 

CALENDERING: pressing between 
heated rollers to produce a gloss. 

CARBONIZING: a chemical treatment 
used on wool to loosen and slough off 
all foreign matter. 

DEGUMMING: boiling process used to 
remove the gum from silk. 

FULLING: the application of moisture, 
heat, friction, and pressure to give 
wool a felted appearance. 

MERCERIZING: caustic soda treatment 
used under tension on cotton fabrics 
to produce a gloss. 

S1z1Nc: the application of substances 
to cotton fabrics to give them greater 
strength, weight, smoothness, or stiff- 
ness. Sizing may wash out or be per- 
manent. 


SPECIAL FINISHES 


The chief kinds of special finishes are 
described below. These finishes are mar- 
keted under a variety of trade names by 
their producers. 

ANTISEPTIC: chemical treatment is 
used to make fabrics bacteria-resistant 
and to prevent decay and damage from 
perspiration. This treatment is usually 
applied to diapers, undergarments, and 
hosiery. 

ANTISTATIC: chemical treatment re- 
duces the static electricity which makes 
fabrics cling to the wearer; is used es- 
pecially on nylon, silk, and wool. 


ATMOSPHERIC-FADING: finish used es- 
pecially on acetate and triacetate to 
prevent discoloration caused by oxides 
of nitrogen in the air. 

CHLORINE-RESISTANT: chemical treat- 
ment used on wash-and-wear garments 
to prevent resins from turning yellow 
when treated with chlorine bleaches. 

CREASE- AND WRINKLE-RESISTANT: usu- 
ally a resin applied to a fabric to help 
it resist and recover from wrinkling. 
The fiber content, weave, and chemi- 
cal formula used will determine the 
permanence of the finish. 

FLAME-RESISTANT: chemical _ treat- 
ment to prevent a fabric from support- 
ing a flame. 

GLAzING: chemical or mechanical fin- 
ish used to produce a luster. Chemical 
treatments have greater durability 
than mechanical treatments. 

INSULATING: process in which metal- 
lic particles are bonded to garment lin- 
ings to provide radiation and greater 
warmth. Effectiveness depends upon 
the basic fabric, the binding material, 
and the conditions of the curing time. 

MILDEW-RESISTANT: chemical  treat- 
ment used on rayon, cotton, and linen 
to reduce the tendency to mildew. 

MINIMUM CARE OR WASH-AND-WEAR: 
treatment in which synthetic resins are 
used to impregnate fabrics and make 
them wrinkle-resistant. (It is impor- 
tant to read the directions for care of 
wash-and-wear items because not all 
will take 120-150°F. water or drying 
temperatures of 160-180°F.) 

MotTH-REPELLENT: chemical treatment 
for wool to make it resistant to moths 
and carpet beetles. 
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ODORLESS OR PERFUMED: chemical 
treatment to counteract the fishy odor 
which occurs in some fabrics when they 
become warm and damp from body 
heat. 

PERMANENT-PRESS: a finish that makes 
ironing or pressing unnecessary. Per- 
manent- or durable-press fabrics are 
usually made of cotton blended with 
polyester, acrylic, or nylon fibers be- 
cause cotton alone does not hold up 
under the finish. This chemical finish 
is “baked” into garments after they are 
made so that creases may not be re- 
moved or made after the curing pro- 
cess. Experiments are being made to 
develop a spray-on liquid to remove 
creases and reset them for alterations. 
Due to an absence of minimum stan- 
dards and because of careless launder- 
ing, not all permanent-press garments 
meet consumer expectations. 

PERSPIRATION-RESISTANT: treatment 
similar to a bacteria-resistant finish to 
prevent damage from perspiration, es- 
pecially in garment linings. 

SHRINK-RESISTANT: mechanical (dry- 
ing) treatment applied to cotton and 
linen which limits shrinkage to two 
percent or less; also a chemical treat- 
ment using resins to control shrinkage. 

SLIP-RESISTANT: finish to prevent slip- 
page of fabrics at skirt seams, at the 
elbows, or any area under stress. 

STAIN- AND SPOT-RESISTANT: similar 
to crease-resistant and water-repellent 
finishes; prevents foreign substances 
from penetrating the fabric. 

WATER-REPELLENT: finish that makes 
a fabric resistant to water but not 
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waterproof. Water-repellent finishes 
permit the fabric to “breathe,” whereas 
waterproofing makes the fabric air- 
tight. Water-repellent finishes usually 
have to be restored after each dry 
cleaning. 


WOOL PRESENSITIZING: makes wool 
keep permanent creases and pleats. Gar- 
ments that are so treated should be 
dry-cleaned, not laundered, in order to 
retain the finish. 

Special finishes are desirable if they 
do not interfere too greatly with the 
natural properties of the fiber. Many 
finishes require special care; others 
must be restored after cleaning or 
washing. It is very important to read 
the label in order to know whether the 


finish is soluble in water or cleaning 
fluids. 


DYEING 


Until aniline dyes were synthesized 
in 1856 fabrics were dyed with natural 
dyestuffs, many of which, although very 
costly, were likely to‘run or fade. Now 
most dyes are permanent. Dyes may 
be applied to the fiber, yarn, or cloth. 
Wool is often fiber-dyed. When plaids, 
checks, or stripes are woven into the 
fabric, the yarn must be dyed first. 
Cloth or piece-dyeing is the least ex- 
pensive and most popular method for 
dyeing most solid-color cottons and 
linens. Dye is usually added to the solu- 
tion before man-made fibers are spun. 
When two or more different fibers are 
woven and piece-dyed, a variation in 
color will occur. This is called cross- 
dyeing. 





PRINTING 


Designs in fabric may be obtained 
by varying the weave. They may also 
be achieved by using special finishes 
to make such effects as crepe, seer- 
sucker, embossing, or moiré. However, 
the most frequently used method for 
obtaining design is by printing. 

Direct printing. In this method the 
cloth is passed between steel rollers, 
one of which carries an engraved de- 
sign. When transparent colors are 
used, three colors may be obtained with 
two printings. For example, on the 
first printing some sections might be 
printed in yellow. On the second print- 
ing some sections might be printed red, 
leaving some sections yellow, with red 
printed over some of the yellow sec- 
tions to produce orange; thus, red, yel- 
low, and orange could be produced in 
two printings. 

Discharge printing. In discharge 
printing dyed cloth is passed between 
engraved rollers containing a bleaching 
substance that removes color from the 
fabric to achieve such effects as dots or 
stars. The fabric is slightly weakened 
in this process. 

Duplex printing. This is direct print- 
ing applied to both sides of the fabric 
so that it is reversible. This method is 
expensive and is seldom used. 

Flock printing. In flock printing the 
fabric is printed with an adhesive sub- 
stance and then is dusted with flocks 
(short fibers, hair, or metallic particles ) 
which give a suede-like effect to the 
designs. Some flocks are made by an 
electrostatic method whereby the fibers 


are sucked into the background and 
become more permanently fixed to the 
fabric. 

Resist printing. In this method a 
white or light fabric is printed with a 
substance that resists dye so that these 
areas remain white after the cloth is 
dyed. The dye-resistant substance is 
then washed out. 

Photographic printing. A photograph 
is used for the design in this method. 
It may be applied to the cloth either 
by direct or silk-screen printing. 

Screen printing. This is a stenciling 
process whereby a film containing a 
design is adhered to a silk screen for 
each color in the print. Two colors 
overprinted may produce a third color. 
The screens are moved along a table 
and a squeegee forces the jelly-like 
paint through the stenciled parts of the 
film onto the cloth. This has become a 
popular method for printing large de- 
signs in drapery and dress fabrics. 

Warp printing. A design is printed on 
the warp yarns before the filling yarns 
are woven into the cloth. This gives the 
print a hazy effect. 


EMBROIDERY AND LACE 


Embroidery is almost as old a pro- 
cess as weaving. Man’s early desire for 
ornamentation inspired him to improve 
upon plain woven cloth by sewing de- 
signs on the surface. Embroidery 
reached a peak during the Middle Ages 
when nuns spent a great deal of time 
embroidering altarpieces, robes for 


priests, and church hangings. 


When choosing an embroidered trim- 
ming be sure that the background is 
about the same weight and texture as 
the material with which you are com- 
bining it. In addition to considering 
the quality of the cloth, look for firm 
edges around the design and an em- 
broidery that is not too open, because 
holes catch and tear. 

Embroidery and netting were com- 
bined to produce lace during the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. The 
invention of Lee’s knitting machine 
hastened the process of lacemaking. 
Beautiful handmade laces are quite rare 
today. Handmade laces are less regular 
in appearance than machine-made laces. 

In choosing lace consider the mate- 
rial, the type of garment on which it 
is to be used, and the character of the 
lace. Linens call for heavier laces than 
does voile or organdy. Look for a good 
sewing edge and a mesh that is fairly 
well covered with pattern. 


FURS AND 
SIMULATED FABRIC FURS 


Today’s consumer has a wide variety 
of furs—both natural and simulated— 
from which to choose. Natural furs 
come from dressed pelts; that is, the 
coat of an animal with the skin. Simu- 
lated furs are produced on knitted or 
woven fabrics. 


NATURAL FURS 


During the Middle Ages the use of 
fur was strictly regulated by sumptu- 
ary laws. Certain furs were worn only 
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by royalty or high-ranking clergy. To- 
day, however, furs are worn by any- 
one who can afford them. The term fur 
usually refers to the pelts of mammals 
which have a double coating of hair— 
a short layer close to the skin, and a 
longer covering layer, called guard hair. 
From water rodents come beaver and 
muskrat; land rodents provide rabbit 
and squirrel; lynx and leopard come 
from felines; wolf and fox are canines; 
mink, kolinsky, sable, and skunk are 
weasels. 

The chart on the following pages sum- 
marizes the characteristics, serviceabil- 
ity, and price range of familiar furs. 


SIMULATED FURS 


Knitted and woven fur-like fabrics 
are made of natural or man-made fibers 
or a combination of both. They are 
popular for casual wear. 

Knitted fur-like fabrics. Imitation 
krimmer is made on a cotton-knit back 
with surface loops of wool, wool and 
rayon, or wool and acetate. Knitted 
rayons may be brushed to produce a 
fine nap and designs may be printed to 
simulate leopard, zebra, or any spotted 
animal. Other knitted fabrics may be 
brushed and embossed to resemble the 
surface texture of pony or mole. 

Woven fur-like fabrics. Napped fab- 
rics, such as cotton velour, may be 
printed to resemble tiger, leopard, or 
zebra. Caracul is simulated by surfac- 
ing lofty loops or curls of thick lus- 
trous mohair, wool, or acrylic yarns. 
A Persian lamb textile is produced by 
twisting acetate fibers around a cotton 
core to form a kinky, sleek yarn. These 


FUR SELECTION CHART 


Fur Name 


Beaver 


Broadtail 
Lamb 


Caracul 
Lamb 


Ermine 


Fox 


Kolinsky 


Leopard 


Lynx 


Mink 


Mouton 
(processed 
lamb) 


Muskrat 


Nutria 


Persian 
Lamb 


Appearance and Uses 


A short-haired fur with dense pile in varying shades 
of brown. Long guard hairs are usually sheared. 
Uses: dress wear, sportswear, and trimming. 


A short-haired, lustrous fur, usually black, with a 
moiré pattern; obtained from premature lambs. 
Use: dress wear. 


Less flat and less thin than broadtail lamb but pli- 
able and flattering. Uses: dress wear and trimming. 


A dense, delicate crearn-white fur with spots of 
black. Uses: wraps and trimming. 


A long-haired, thick, soft fur in black, white, silver, 
or red tones. Uses: short jackets, stoles, and trim- 
ming. 


A species of mink from China and Siberia which is 
dyed to simulate sable. Uses: dressy jackets, coats, 
and trimming. 


A short, flat, silky fur with a pale fawn or rich tan 
background with dark spots. Uses: sportswear, semi- 
dress wear, and trimming. 


An extremely long-haired fur with silky texture. Its 
natural color is gray to orange-red, but it is often 
dyed or bleached. Uses: dressy jackets, stoles, and 
trimming. 


A fairly durable short, thick fur with long silky guard 
hairs. Naturally brown but mutations come in lighter 
shades. Uses: coats, dressy wraps, and trimming. 


Trade name for lamb skins that have been specially 
treated. Usually dyed to resemble brown Alaskan 
seal or beaver. Uses: sportswear and trimming. 


Short, dense, even fur with long guard hairs. May 
be bleached or worked and dyed to resemble either 
mink or seal. Uses: coats, jackets, and trimming. 


A very short-haired fur resembling beaver with guard 
hairs that are usually plucked. May be bleached and 
dyed in pastel shades. Uses: dress wear, sportswear, 
and trimming. 


A fairly short, curly-haired fur with luster and pli- 
ability. Uses: coats, jackets, capes, and trimming. 


(Chart continued on next page.) 


Service- 
ability 


Good 


Poor 


Fair 


Poor 


Moderate 


Moderate 


Moderate 


Moderate 


Moderate 


Moderate 


feel 
to 
Good 


Fair 


Fair 
to 
Good 


Moderate 
to 
High 


High 


Moderate 
to 
High 
High 


Moderate 


Moderate 


Moderate 


Moderate 


Moderate 
to 
High 


Low 


Moderate 


Moderate 
to 
High 


Moderate 
to 
High 
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Service- Price 

Fur Name Appearance and Uses ability Range 

Rabbit A soft light fur formerly called lapin. May be sheared Moderate Low 
and dyed to resemble beaver. Uses: stoles, jackets, 
coats, and trimming. 

Raccoon A bulky fur with gray-brown underfur and_black- Good Moderate 
tipped guard hairs. Uses: sports coats and trim. to 

Excellent 

Sable Fur with a deep, fine, soft pile in medium brown Moderate High 
with silky guard hairs. Uses: coats, jackets, stoles, 
and trimming. 

Seal A soft, dense mouse-colored fur with richness and Good Moderate 
pliability, often dyed black or dark brown. Best to 
qualities come from Alaska. Uses: wraps and trim- High 
ming. 

Skunk A durable, bulky, long-haired fur with lustrous guard Excellent Moderate 
hairs. White stripe may be dyed or cut away. Uses: 
jackets, stoles, and trimming. 

Squirrel A short straight-haired fur in various shades of gray. Fair Moderate 


May be dyed brown. Best qualities are steel blue in 
color. Uses: wraps and trimming. 


curls are either held to a plain weave 
with adhesive or stitched to a plain 
weave. The deep-pile characteristic of 
beaver, seal, or muskrat may be pro- 
duced with a pile weave like that used 
for velvet—weaving with fluffy acrylic 
yarns. If long guard hairs are required, 
slick nylon yarns are used. 


TEXTILE LEGISLATION; 
STANDARDS AND 
CONSUMER SERVICES 


You, as a consumer, have a great 
deal to do with what textiles and gar- 
ments are produced and sold. When 
you ignore a new product, complain 
about it, or return it, the manufacturer 
must improve the product or withdraw 
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it from the market. Even though every 
possible precaution is taken through 
research, testing, and sampling to elim- 
inate major problems before a new 
fiber, finish, laundry product or gar- 
ment is advertised and available, not 
all products meet with consumer ap- 
proval. On the other hand, when con- 
sumers disregard information on the 
label and a product fails to measure up 
to expectation it is not always the fault 
of the manufacturer. Therefore, the 
consumer has the responsibility of not 
only criticizing but keeping informed. 


TEXTILE LEGISEATION 


Not many years ago the consumer 
had little textile information available 
to him, no standards of measurements, 





This coat is made of 60 percent acrylic and 
40 percent modacrylic fibers on a cotton back. 
These fibers can be made to resemble soft 
woolen yarns or a fur-like pile for warm coats 
that retail for the price of cloth coats. 


Courtesy Du Pont 


and few guarantees. Textile legislation 
and labeling are of very recent origin. 

In the 1920’s the women’s wear in- 
dustry, fashion advertising, and textile 
research were all in their infancy. 
Women had just won the right to vote, 
and they were becoming aware of their 
power. Consumers, and home econo- 
mists in particular, exercised their 
power in waging a war on weighted 
silks. 

Around the turn of the century, rus- 
tling petticoats were a status symbol. 
The rustle was produced by using me- 
tallic salts which added weight and 
stiffness. These salts caused the silk 
fiber to deteriorate, but nothing was 
done to restrict the amount of metallic 
salts used until the early 1920's. For 
more than a year home economists and 
their friends swished about the country 
in taffeta petticoats and recorded data 
concerning wearing qualities of the 
cloth. This event, referred to as “the 
petticoat saga,” eventually led to the 
Silk Labeling Act of 1938, which lim- 
ited the weighting of black silk to fif- 
teen percent and prohibited weighting 
of other silks if they were to bear the 
label Pure Dye Silk. In the same year 
an act was passed on shrinkage control. 
In 1939 the Wool Products Labeling 
Act was passed, making it mandatory 
to indicate on the label the percentage 





of reprocessed, reused, and virgin wool 


content. In 1941 the passage of an- 
other act prohibited the use of mislead- 
ing terms such as “handblocked” and 
‘“handloomed” in the labeling of linen 
unless the product had been so treated. 

World War II interrupted progress 
in textile legislation as well as in tex- 
tile technology. Anticipating the end 
of the war and the reconversion of 
factories for civilian clothing, home 
economists again became. influential. 
In order to bridge the gap between pro- 
ducer and consumer a number of col- 
leges with home economics depart- 
ments conducted regional research 
known as The Consumer Speaks pro- 
gram. Consumers were questioned 
about the design and durability of 
numerous ready-to-wear items, and the 
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Courtesy Fur Information and Fashion Council 


This superbly tailored Russian broadtail 
coat with sable at the wrists and throat 
is an exquisite example of a natural fur. 


findings were passed on to manufac- 
LUOerS: 

Textile legislation resumed following 
the war. Rayon and acetate were to be 
identified as independent fibers. Mis- 
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leading terms were prohibited in fur 
labeling. The Flammable Fabrics Act 
was passed in 1953 (amended in 1961, 
1963, 1965) after a number of incidents 
in which flammable curtains in public 
buildings and flammable Halloween cos- 
tumes caused loss of lives. This act re- 
quired that all fabrics used in buildings 
open to the public and used for costumes 
pass rigid flammability tests. Market- 
ing in interstate commerce and the im- 
portation of fabrics for wearing ap- 
parel not meeting flammability stan- 
dards are now unlawful. 

The rapid introduction of man-made 
fibers and textile finishes during the 
1950’s made it necessary to pass more 
comprehensive legislation. In 1958 Con- 
gress passed the Fiber Products Iden- 
tification Act which encompassed a 
great many of the requirements con- 
tained in earlier legislation. This Act 
became effective in March, 1960 
(amended 1963, 1964, 1965, 1966). It 
provided that textiles be labeled, 
stamped, or tagged indicating the ge- 
neric name of the fiber, the percentage 
by weight of all fibers in the blend if 
weight of a fiber exceeded five percent, 
the name of the manufacturer, and, if 
the fiber was imported, the name of the 
country from which it came. Among 
the amendments is a clarification of 
“fur fiber” and permission to allow the 
name spandex to appear on the label for 
quantities of under five percent. 


TEXTILE STANDARDS AND CONSUMERS 


Standards of measurement and ex- 
change have been in existence ever 


since Hammurabi posted law codes 
over Babylonia two thousand years be- 
fore Christ. Standards were also in- 
cluded in the laws set down by Moses 
for the Hebrews about eight hundred 
years later. Early measurements were 
based on parts of the body. For exam- 
ple, an inch was a digit or the width of 
the average thumb, and a foot was the 
length of the average foot. King Henry 
I of England (1068-1135) is said to 
have been responsible for determining 
the length of the yard. He based this 
measurement on the distance between 
his nose and the thumb of his out- 
stretched arm. King Henry’s arm was 
long—a good forty-five inches—which 
made the yard rather generous. It was 
many years before the margin for error 
was removed from measurements and 
weights. 

The National Bureau of Standards, 
the Federal Trade Commission, and the 
American Standards Association are 
among the agencies working with man- 
ufacturers and distributors in setting 
and regulating today’s standards. The 
most important standard that has been 
proposed is called ASL-22. This stan- 
dard sets criteria of performance for 
items of apparel and household textiles 
but not for individual kinds of fibers. 


Included are thirty-eight standards of 
performance applied to women’s and 
children’s wear; twenty-two to men’s 
and boys’ wear, and fifteen to house- 
hold textiles—a total of seventy-five 
separate items. When these standards 
become effective the identification code 
shown in the table below will tell the 
consumer how to care for each item. 

The organizations listed below also 
provide guides in areas of textiles and 
clothing. 

The Extension Service of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture cooperates with a 
number of state universities in provid- 
ing buying guides in every area of 
homemaking. 

The Office of Education under the 
United States Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare works through 
the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation to foster the Future Home- 
makers of America program. 

Magazines such as Good Housekeep- 
ing with its Seal of Approval, McCall's 
with its Use-Tested tag, and Parents’ 
Magazine with its Commendation Seal 
establish standards. 

Chain stores such as J. C. Penney and 
Sears circulate bulletins, filmstrips, and 
films related to clothing and textiles. 

Trade associations such as The Na- 


CODE IDENTIFICATION FOR TEXTILES UNDER ASL-22 


Explanation of Letter Code for 


Identification 


Refurbishing Textile Articles 


Color Code Strip 


AS.—L22-B B—160° Washable with Bleach Purple 
AS.—L22—W W—160° Washable, no Bleach Green 
AS -122-C C—120° Washable, no Bleach Blue 
AS.—-L22—H H—105° Washable, no Bleach Yellow 
AS.-L22-D D—Drycleanable Only Red 
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tional Cotton Council, Linen Trade As- 
sociation, Man-Made Fibers Producers 
Association, Inc. and International Silk 
Association, Inc. also have consumer 
service departments. 

Textile producers such as Du Pont, 
Eastman Chemical Products, Inc., Cela- 
nese Corporation of America, and Bates 
Fabrics, Inc. issue periodic literature 
on what is new in textiles. 

The American Home Economics As- 
sociation has bulletins and booklets in 
many areas of homemaking. The Tex- 
tile Handbook is especially helpful. 


SUMMARY 


A wide array of natural and man- 
made fibers provide the consumer with 
never-ending choices in textiles. Not 
only are there many natural and man- 
made fibers to use alone or in blends, 
but a great number of choices of yarn 
construction, weaving patterns, and 
finishes. No fiber, yarn, weave, or finish 
is perfect for all purposes. Each has 
advantages and disadvantages. How- 
ever, textile engineers and chemists can 
produce yarns almost perfect for spe- 
cific uses by blending particular ingre- 
dients in the proper proportions and 
applying the right finishes. 

In addition to having a wide choice 
of knitted and woven textiles, the con- 
sumer may choose from a long list of 
nonwoven textiles, laces, embroideries, 
and furs. It is important in choosing 
these items to keep in mind cost, ser- 
vice, attractiveness, and use in relation 
to other textures in the ensemble. 
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Textile legislation began in 1938 with 
silk labeling. The most recent legisla- 
tion is the Fiber Products Identification 
Act of 1960 (amended 1966) which ap- 
plies to all natural and man-made 
fibers. It requires all garments to carry 
labels indicating fiber content and 
other information. Many organizations 
—government, commercial, educa- 
tional, and private—have testing pro- 
grams related to textile standards and 
wear. The most important standard 
is American Standard L-22, which indi- 
cates the care required for five textile 
categories. 


Concepts. Define and use the words be- 
low in sentences to show your under- 
standing of the concepts in this chapter. 


acrylic protein 
beetling fibers 
blended reprocessed 
yarns wool | 
cellulosic screen | 
fibers printing 
cuprammonium spandex 
process textile 
direct standards 
printing texture 
elastomeric yarn 
filament trade 
yarns name 
fleece wool tussah 
generic silk 
name virgin 
Jacquard wool 
loom viscose 
knitted process 
fabric woolen 
mercerizing goods 
modacrylic worsted 
netting goods 
polyester 


GENERALIZATIONS. Write three paragraphs, 
each developing the idea of an impor- 
tant generalization about the content of 
this chapter. 


DISCUSS. 

1. The fact that legislation has made 
fiber identification mandatory. How has 
this legislation helped you as a consumer? 

2. The outstanding advantages and dis- 
advantages of the most important kinds 
of natural and man-made fibers. Com- 
ment on experiences you have had in the 
use and care of garments made from 
some of these fibers. 

3. The fibers that make up the bulk of 
your wardrobe, and advantages and dis- 
advantages of blends or pure fibers. 

4. Reasons why simulated furs lend 
themselves to some uses better than do 
real furs. 

5. Reasons for blending fibers and how 
the blend may influence the care of the 
fabric. 


PROJECTS. 

1. Mount swatches of cotton, linen, 
wool, silk, rayon, or blends of natural and 
man-made fibers on separate sheets of 
paper. Mount a picture of a dress, suit, 
‘or coat beside the swatch and tell why 
you think this fabric would lend itself 
well to this particular design. 

2. Write a paper for class presentation 
on one of the following topics: a) Du- 
Pont’s contribution to the textile revolu- 
tion; b) growth and present status of any 
other major fiber producer; c) the im- 
pact of man-made fibers on natural fibers. 

3. Bring several stretch garments to 
class. Compare the stretch with the speci- 
fications on page 258. 

4. Visit a fur shop and ask the buyer 
to discuss different types of furs. 

5. Make a list of trade names for vari- 
ous man-made fibers and finishes. Name 
the manufacturer of each fiber or finish. 

6. Arrange the following displays for 
the bulletin board: a) swatches showing 
how design is applied to cloth by weaving 
and surface finishes; b) swatches of dif- 
ferent types of woven and nonwoven fab- 
rics. Indicate weave, advantages, disad- 


vantages, and uses; labels showing fiber 
finish and care. 


FURTHER READING. 


Know Your Merchandise, by Isabel Win- 
gate and others. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc. 

Textiles: Origins to Usage, by Jules La- 
barthe. Macmillan Company. 


Free pamphlets may be obtained from 

the following sources: 

American Cyanamid Company, Fibers Di- 
vision, 111 W. 40th Street, New York, 
New York 10018. Swatches and booklets. 

American Home Economics Association, 
1600 Twentieth Street., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 20009. Textiles Handbook, 
1966 ($2.00) 

Beaunit Fibers, Advertising Dept., 261 
Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 
10016. Wall charts and literature on 
production processes for fibers. 

Belgian Linen Association, 280 Madison 
Avenue, New York, New York 10016. 
Booklets and swatches. 

Burlington Industries, Inc., Public Rela- 
tions Department, 1430 Broadway, New 
York, New York 10018. Booklets on 
fabrics and fashion. 

Celanese Fibers Company, Consumer Re- 
lations, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
New York 10036. Booklets on fibers. 

Dan River Mills, Advertising, 111 West 
40th Street, New York, New York 10018. 
History of cotton and swatches. 

Du Pont Company, Public Relations De- 
partment, 10th and Market Streets, Wil- 
mington, Delaware 19898. Booklets and 
swatches of DuPont fibers and finishes. 

Eastman Chemical Products, Inc., Edu- 
cation Department, Fibers Division, 260 
Madison Avenue, New York, New York 
10016. Booklets and charts on fiber 
production. 

FMC Corporation, American Viscose Divi- 
sion, Product Information, 1617 John 
F. Kennedy Boulevard, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 19103. Information on 
man-made fibers. 

Hercules Powder Company, Fibers De- 
partment, 910 Market Street, Wilming- 
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ton, Delaware 19899. Booklets on olefin National Cotton Council of America, Home 


fibers. Economics Department, Box 12285, 
Man-Made Fiber Producers Association, Memphis, Tennessee. Literature on cot- 

Inc., Educational Department, 350 Fifth ton and fashion. 

Avenue, New York, New York 10001. Pendleton Woolen Mills, Home Econom- 

Booklets on origin and uses of man- ics Department, 218 S. W. Jefferson 

made fibers. Street, Portland, Oregon. Booklets. 
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are of clothing 


Generalizations 


Proper care of a garment is often dependent 
upon the knowledge and skill of the owner 
and the availability of reliable facilities for 
cleaning the garment. 


Good personal habits in the daily and occa- 
sional care of clothing can save money and 
simplify good grooming. 


The knowledge of how to select and use 
equipment for clothing care, how to select 
garments for ease of care, and how to pack 
a suitcase or storage box will facilitate the 
care of clothing. 


There is an old adage—a penny saved 
is a penny got—that is as true today as 
when it was first said. The proper care 
of clothing is just one of many ways 
in which to save pennies to be spent 
for other things you may want. Im- 
proper care of clothing, on the other 
hand, may result in the loss of more 
than a few pennies. 

One young homemaker ruined over a 
hundred dollars’ worth of clothing and 
household textiles in less than a year’s 
time as a result of ignorance. Her first 
mistake was to put a wool blanket in a 
washing machine at a hot setting for 
ten minutes. The blanket was reduced 
to a piece of felt. She tossed a new 
red blouse in the washer with a load 
of white and light-colored items, and to 
her dismay the entire wash was tinted 
pink. Another disastrous incident made 
her aware of the need to read labels 
and learn something about laundering. 
She had received a beautiful night- 
gown for Christmas. Not satisfied with 
the results of drip-drying, she plugged 
in the iron but did not notice the set- 
ting until the iron melted the fabric. 
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You can avoid such mistakes by 
learning the proper procedures for the 
care of clothing and by reading direc- 
tions on labels. With the money saved 
by proper care, you can afford more 
new clothing or more expensive items 
of clothing. The most important pro- 
cedures in caring for clothing are: 
checking new clothing for minor re- 
pairs; forming good habits in daily and 
seasonal care of clothing; learning 
something about spot removal, laun- 
dering, and sorting clothes; knowing 
how to pack clothes properly for travel. 


CHECKLIST FOR NEW CLOTHING 


An examination of clothing in the 
store for fit, construction, and care 
requirements is important because it 
is not always possible or convenient to 
return a garment that is not satisfac- 
tory. Here are some considerations to 
keep in mind when shopping: 

THE LABEL. The label will give the 
fiber content and take most of the 
guesswork out of caring for a garment. 

FASTENINGS AND TRIMMINGS. These 
include buttons, snaps, hooks and eyes, 
buttonholes, belt carriers, lining hinges 
on lined garments, sequins, beads, or 
appliqué. Sewing on one loose button 
may save having to buy an entire new 
set. Whipstitching or hand stitching 
over slightly frayed buttonholes will 
keep a garment from looking shabby. 

ALTERATIONS. Alterations on women’s 
garments may be necessary at the 
waistline, skirt seams, sleeves, and hem. 
If any adjustments are made, the gar- 
ment should be tried on before wear- 
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ing it so that minor errors may be 
corrected. 

SEAMS. If seams are narrow or 
slightly frayed, overcast stitching be- 
fore cleaning or laundering will pro- 
long wear. 

ZIPPERS. A zipper that is firmly an- 
chored at its base is not likely to rip 
the seam. If frayed threads are whipped 
down, the zipper will not catch. 

Hens. If hemlines are marked evenly 
and sleazy hem tape is replaced, the 
garment will look neater and fit more 
comfortably. If you are not sure how 
to make these adjustments, see the 
glossary following Chapter 21. 


DAILY CLOTHING CARE 


The habits you form in putting on 
and taking off your clothes affect the 
way they look on you, the length of 
wear, and the cost of maintenance. A 
young man during his first semester at 
college found it difficult to live on his 
allowance. On a weekend visit to the 
campus his parents discovered how 
some of his allowance was being 
wasted. Although he had started off to 
school with three new pairs of trou- 
sers, he had purchased three additional 
pairs. When his mother looked into 
his closet she found the three original 
pairs of trousers rolled up on a shelf. 
One pair had been torn, another had 
the zipper caught, the third pair had 
gravy stains that had not been cleaned 
properly. The boy’s cleaning and press- 
ing bills were high because he never 
hung up anything. He nearly ruined a 
good pair of shoes by drying them on 


a radiator after getting caught in a 
downpour of rain. Three new pairs of 
trousers, a new pair of shoes, and un- 
necessary pressing bills amounted to 
an expenditure of about seventy dol- 
lars, all but a few dollars of which 
could have been saved. 

Here are some suggestions for daily 
care of clothing: 
e Hang up clothes as you take them 
off. Don’t stuff nightclothes under your 
pillow. They need air. 
e Open all buttons, zippers, and hooks 
that are meant to be opened when put- 
ting on a garment. This relieves strain. 
e Slip your feet carefully into your 
shoes or use a shoehorn to prevent 


If the label indicates that gloves are 
washable, wash them on your hands in 
a basin of warm water with soap or de- 
tergent and a soft brush. This bath 
after each wearing will keep all your 
gloves clean and ready to wear. 


Courtesy Cleanliness Bureau 





breaking down the counter (the stiff- 
ener that gives shape to the heel). 
Loosen any laces, buttons, or buckles 
first. 

e Avoid stocking snags by keeping 
your hands and nails smooth. Gather 
up the leg of the stocking in both hands 
before you slip it over your foot. 

e Ease gloves onto each finger instead 
of trying to pull them over the whole 
hand at one time. 

e Prevent perspiration marks under 
the sleeves of dresses by using a safe 
deodorant and, if necessary, use dress 
shields. 

e Avoid creases at the shoulders of 
better garments by using padded hang- 
ers. Wire hangers are only for cotton 
dresses worn frequently. Good dresses 
should have dust protectors over the 
shoulders. 

e Fold sweaters and stretch and knit 
garments, placing them flat in a drawer. 
Never place them on hangers. 

e Keep skirts and slacks neat by using 
hangers made especially for this pur- 
pose. 

e Permit your clothes to air. If the 
closet is not ventilated, keep the door 
slightly open. 

e To avoid permanent damage to 
fabrics remove, or have removed, spots 
and stains while they are fresh. Old 
stains may cause a chemical change in 
themfiber: 

e Keep hats looking new by brushing 
them and placing them in a box or 
plastic bag between wearings. 

e Avoid handling newspaper when 
wearing light clothing. The print may 
permanently discolor some fibers. 


DiS) 


Regular care prolongs the life of shoes. You 
cannot be well groomed in shoes that need 
polishing or repair. 
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e Avoid constant rubbing against the 
edge of a desk or kitchen counter, which 
can cause worn spots in clothing. 

e@ Prevent turned-up toes in your shoes 
by using shoe trees, especially if the 
shoes are damp. Alternate wearing 
two pairs of shoes so that each pair 
has at least a day to air and “rest” be- 
tween wearings. 

@ Keep shoes shined and soles and 
heels in repair. Wearing shoes with 
heels that are run-over will ruin the 
shape of your shoes. It will also affect 
your posture. 

e Clean leather shoes, handbags, and 
belts with saddle soap according to di- 
rections. The finish on suede may be 
restored with fine sandpaper or a fine 
wire brush. Patent leather needs only 
to be wiped off with a detergent and 
thoroughly dried. When not in use, 
keep all leathers away from dampness, 
heat, and dust. 

@ Keep all garments clean and in re- 
pair so that they will always be ready 
to wear. 

e@ Never wear clothes that appear rum- 
pled or soiled or that have any kind of 
odor. You cannot afford to jeopardize 
your public image or risk permanent 
damage to your clothes. 

@ Obtain closet accessories and equip- 
ment needed to keep your clothes in 
good condition. You will more than 
save the cost of the purchase in extend- 
ing the usefulness of your clothing. 


DBAS: 





OCCASIONAL CARE 


Occasional clothing care includes 
mending, spot and stain removal, dry 
cleaning, pressing, and laundering. 


MENDING 


Make minor repairs, such as mend- 
ing rips in hems and seams or sewing 
on buttons, as soon as possible so that 
you can keep all of your clothes in 
circulation. Garments that are not 
worn because of need of attention are 
like money in the bank not drawing 
interest. In addition, they may go out 
of style long before they show signs of 
wear. Keep a small box handy with 
extra buttons, threaded needles, and 
small scissors so that you will have no 
excuse for putting away a garment that 
needs only a few minutes of attention. 

Snags and small holes in garments 
may need to be mended professionally. 
(Consult the classified advertisements 
in your telephone directory for reweav- 


cate 


ing facilities in your community.) If 
the damage is great, reweaving may be 
expensive, so you should consider cost 
in relation to the value of the garment. 
Remember that it is difficult to reweave 
smooth-surface and corded fabrics suc- 
cessfully. 


SPOT AND STAIN REMOVAL 


When fabric fibers were limited to 
cotton, linen, wool, silk, and rayon, it 
was not difficult to remove ordinary 
household stains by following simple 
directions. Now that there are so many 
man-made fibers, blends, and special 
finishes, the home removal of stains is 
more complicated. Even professional 
cleaners find it difficult to remove many 
stains. For example, if coffee with 
cream and sugar is spilled on a blended 
fiber which has a special finish, there 
are several stains in one—the coffee 
stain, sugar stain, and fat smear—and 
the reaction of each with the fibers in 
the blend and with the finish is different. 

Frequently spots will reappear—es- 
pecially water spots on crepe, satin, 
taffeta, and peau de soie. Water forces 
the sizing in these materials to pile up 
around the edge of the spot and form 
aring. By placing the fabric face down 
on a soft, clean white surface and rub- 
bing lightly with the fingernail, the 
sizing may be blended to make the spot 
inconspicuous. Some spots may need 
professional attention. If the dye has 
run, even a professional cleaner may 
not be able to repair the damage. 

Because a chemical reaction may 
cause permanent damage, old stains 
are difficult to remove, especially in 
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Stains such as those on this garment 
may be permanent if improperly cleaned. 
Keep labels identifying fiber content, 
and take the garment to the cleaner as 
soon as possible. Do not try to remove 
such stains yourself, especially not from 
fine fabrics. 


silk garments. All good garments 
should be taken to a reputable cleaner 
as soon as possible. If you have kept 
the label that came with the garment, 
take it with you, because knowing the 
exact fiber content and finish is helpful 
to the cleaner. 

Here are a few suggestions for re- 
moving spots and stains: 

GREASE spors. Turn the spotted area 
upside down over a pad of clean white 
cloth, and use a liquid spot remover 
according to directions on the label. 
An absorbent powder may be effective 
on woolens. Rub the powder over the 
spot and let stand for fifteen or twenty 
minutes. Brush off. Caution: Avoid 
using any flammable cleaning agent 
near a lighted range or any flame. Make 
sure the room is well ventilated. 

BLoop, EGG, AND MEAT STAINS. First 
scrape the solid surface with a dull 
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knife. Soak the spot in cool water. 
Wash with mild suds. Repeat if neces- 
sary, but do not iron the garment until 
the stain is out. Take garments that are 
not washable to a professional cleaner. 
CANDLEWAX. First solidify the wax 
by rubbing area with an ice cube or ex- 
posing garment to cold air. Scrape off 
excess wax with a dull knife, and re- 
move the remaining wax by following 
directions for removing grease. Ab- 
sorbent powder may be effective. If the 
item is washable, launder with hot 
water and detergent. A chlorine bleach 
may be used on white cotton or linen. 
CHOCOLATE, GRAVY, CATSUP. Scrape off 
the excess food and sponge soiled area 
on reverse side with cleaning fluid. Re- 
peat. If stain persists, and the garment 
is washable, stretch the spot over a 
bowl and pour scalding water through 
the cloth from a height of one to three 
Deets 
COFFEE AND TEA. Soak stain in cold 
water. Rub liquid detergent lightly over 
the spot and rinse well. If stain re- 
mains, pour scalding water over it as 
for chocolate, gravy, or catsup (above). 
FRUIT STAINS. Soak stain in cold 
water and use a liquid detergent. Wait 
fifteen minutes. Rinse. Repeat if neces- 
sary. A hydrogen peroxide bleach may 
be used on white and colorfast fabrics. 
Lipstick. Sponge with cleaning fluid 
working from the reverse side of fabric. 
Rub area with glycerine to loosen re- 
maining grease. Apply liquid detergent 
and let stand for ten minutes. Rinse. If 
spot remains, pour scalding water over 
it. Take garments that are not wash- 
able to a dry cleaner. 
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MILDEW. Pretreat stains with a paste 
made of soft soap, mild detergent, and 
chalk. Wash and let dry in the sun. If 
stain remains, rub salt and lemon juice 
over it and let it stand in the sun. 
(Make sure that the fabric is colorfast. ) 

Mustarp. Work glycerine into the 
stain and wash with detergent or soap. 
If stain remains, sponge with rubbing 
alcohol or a very dilute solution of 
chlorine bleach. (Do not use chlorine 
bleach on silk, wool, or colored cot- 
tons. ) 

GRASS STAINS. Wash immediately with 
a detergent. If stain remains, use a 
chlorine bleach on white cotton and 
linen according to directions. Use de- 
natured alcohol on other fibers. 

PAINT. Remove stains according to 
the solvent used for the particular paint. 
Paints vary greatly in composition. Im- 
mediate removal is important. Soap 
and water will remove rubber-base 
paints if the paint is fresh. Paint thin- 
ner will remove oil-base paints if the 
spot is treated immediately. 

Note: If you have hard water in your 
area, use a water conditioner to make 
sure that the garment is rinsed thor- 
oughly. 


DRY CLEANING 


Some clothes need professional dry 
cleaning, while others may be cleaned 
at a coin-operated dry cleaning estab- 
lishment. The professional dry cleaner 
employs spotters who may use over 
twenty different chemicals, as well as 
brushes, steam guns, air guns, vacuum 
tables, and other equipment to remove 
spots that remain in garments after 





general cleaning. Finishers and pressers 
remove wrinkles and restore the shape 
of the garment by using equipment not 
generally available at home. 

The following items generally require 
professional cleaning: suede garments, 
garments with sequins and beads, furs, 
most simulated furs, silk dresses and 
suits, fragile dresses made of net or 
chiffon, garments with flocking or me- 
tallic printing. Men’s and women’s new 
wool suits and coats, or those kept for 
best wear, will retain their appearance 
best if cleaned professionally. Leather 
can be cleaned at home, but when the 
lining of a leather coat or jacket is 
dirty, the garment should be cleaned 
professionally. Although prices may 
vary at professional cleaners, the price 
is usually in proportion to the quality 
of the cleaning. 

Many people find that they can clean 
the following items successfully in 
coin-operated machines: wash-and-wear 
suits, dark cotton dresses, second-best 
children’s clothes of wool, and second- 
best adult lightweight wool dresses and 
suits. All wash-and-wear items need 
slight pressing because liquid dry 
cleaning does not remove wrinkles; 
however, it does not put wrinkles in as 
washing does. Never crowd items in a 
coin-operated machine if you want the 
Many professional dry 
cleaners offer “coin cleaner” prices and 


best results. 


Shrinking or stretching may result from im- 
proper care or poor construction. A cleaner 
may be able to reblock the garment. 


Courtesy National Institute of Dry Cleaning 


eight-hour service for items that do not 
require special attention or pressing. 
The following items cannot be cleaned 
successfully: belts with stiffening that 
may decompose in water or cleaning 
fluid; buckles with adhesive backing 
that may come off; eyelets and button- 
holes that are frayed; garments with 
plastic buttons that may be affected by 
cleaning fluids or a hot iron. 

The National Institute for Dry Clean- 
ing at Silver Spring, Maryland, re- 
ceives about 26,000 damaged garments 
annually. Some of the troubles origi- 
nate with the manufacturer, some with 
the dry cleaner, and others with the 
owner. When a coat is cleaned with- 
out removing a fur collar, the fur may 
be damaged. When linings have not 
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been preshrunk, they may shrink in 
steam pressing and cause the garment 
to lose its shape. When foam rubber 
pads or rubber elastic bands are built 
into garments, cleaning fluid will make 
the pads gummy and take the stretch 
out of the elastic bands. When foam- 
rubber laminated garments have a sur- 
face that has not been preshrunk, the 
garments may be ruined after steam 
pressing. Laminated wool fabrics usu- 
ally clean better than other kinds. 


STORAGE 


The increase in apartment living has 
eliminated many of the former home 
storage areas, such as basements and 
attics. To meet this problem many dry 
cleaners offer box storage. At the end 
of the winter you may take all your 
winter items to a dry cleaner to have 
him clean them, store them, and make 
delivery when you request it in the fall. 
The garments will be cleaned but not 
pressed until near the delivery date, 
so that wrinkles will not be set with 
prolonged storage. Furs are an excep- 
tion to this service because they need 
cold storage. 

If you store clothing at home, make 
sure it is clean and free of grease spots 
and that cottons are free of starch and 
thoroughly dry. Moths will attack wool- 
ens, and silverfish will attack starched 
cotton. Damp cotton will mildew. Store 
clothing (especially furs, shoes, and 
leather goods) in a dry, and preferably 
cool place. Separate woolen garments 
from others and store woolens in an 
airtight garment bag. Use bags with 
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Store woolen garments separately from 
others in airtight garment bags. Use 
moth crystals. 


built-in moth crystal pockets or scatter 
moth crystals in the bottom of the bag. 
Store other garments in airtight wrap- 
pings and avoid crowding to save time 
in pressing later. Use padded hangers 
for long-term storage. It is preferable 
to store sweaters, scarves, and blouses 
in boxes. Fold these items carefully 
and place them flat in a box. Avoid 
crowding. Seal the box with masking 
tape, and put a contents label on top. 


LAUNDERING 


Laundering equipment generally 
comes with detailed directions for use. 
However, a few general suggestions ap- 
ply to all home laundering or launder- 
ing at a coin-operated laundry. Below is 
a list of things to remember: 

e Separate clothes according to color 
and fiber content for satisfactory re- 
sults. 

e Detergents and soaps must be chosen 
according to the fiber content and 
amount of soil in the garment. Before 
using soap or detergent for laundering, 
read the directions on the box and fol- 
low them. 

e Water temperature must be correct 
because excessively hot water will ruin 
some garments. Most white cotton fab- 
rics may be washed at hot tempera- 
tures; fine table and bed linens, deli- 
cate fabrics, and colorfast cottons at 
warm temperatures; woolens, wash- 
and-wear fabrics, and bright-colored 
cottons at either mildly warm or cool 
temperatures. Stretch fabrics must be 
washed according to the requirements 
of the fiber content. 

e The period of agitation or tumbling 
is important. Use the setting recom- 
mended on the washer for regular 
clothes (white and colored cottons and 
linens that are firmly woven) or for 


delicate fabrics (woolens, lingerie, 
wash-and-wear ). 
@ Washing time is also important. 


Washing time for cottons and linens 
(ordinary sheets, tablecloths, etc.) is 
eight to ten minutes unless the clothes 
are badly soiled, then an additional 
five minutes may be necessary. Delicate 





Courtesy Cleanliness Bureau 
(above and below) 


Sweaters dry quickly if blotted on a 
towel before being shaped. After blot- 
ting, spread the sweater to dry over a 
plastic sheet on a bed, desk top, or the 
floor. The plastic prevents damage to 
furniture or carpet. 





fabrics should not be washed for more 
than three minutes, and woolens never 
more than a minute or two after a ten- 
minute soaking in suds. The rinse water 
must be the right temperature for wool- 
ens and the period of agitation cut to 
a minimum. 

e A fabric conditioner may be used 
on synthetic and wash-and-wear fab- 
rics, and a chlorine bleach may be used 
on white cottons and linens that do not 
have special finishes. Never use chlo- 
rine bleach on silk or wool. 
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e Do not overdry clothes in a clothes 
dryer, because this will set wrinkles. 
This is especially true of wash-and-wear 
and permanent-press garments. 

Note: Don’t expect garments marked 
wash-and-wear to take just any kind of 
treatment. They must be handled ac- 
cording to mdirections il) they ares to 
maintain their wash-and-wear qualities. 
When in doubt, wash delicate items by 
hand, pat as dry as possible in a towel, 
and allow them to dry out of the sun. 
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To wash soiled areas of a girdle use a 
soft brush with warm suds. Scrub gently. 
Squeeze suds through garment. Use 
several clear-water rinses. 


PRESSING 


To obtain the best results with press- 
ing it is necessary to have the proper 
equipment. A_ well-padded ironing 
board, sleeve board, pressing mit, regu- 
lar and steam iron, treated press cloth, 
sponge, and bowl of water are recom- 
mended. 

Press dresses and skirts on the re- 
verse side first, making sure that all 
seams and facings are pressed flat. 
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Touch up the garment on the right side 
with either a steam iron or a regular 
iron and press cloth dampened with a 
sponge. Avoid letting too much water 
penetrate the garment. Use a sleeve 
board for pressing sleeves and a press- 
ing mit to press neck finishes, collars, 
and the tops of sleeves. Trousers keep 
their crease better if a dampened press 
cloth and a regular iron rather than a 
steam iron are used. To avoid a shine 
at seams do not press hard on the out- 
side of the garment. See Chapter 20 for 
additional information on pressing. 
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For touch-up pressing on wash-and-wear 
and permanent-press garments use a 
spray-steam iron with the proper fiber 
setting. Avoid too much pressure. 





PACKING FOR A TRIP 


In our age of mobility more and 
more people are traveling. Proper pack- 
ing is important for the complete en- 
joyment of a trip. It is possible to 
take a trip around the world with an 
ordinary suitcase, tote bag, and large 
handbag. The traveler can handle all 
these alone if necessary. Crease-resis- 
tant fabrics eliminate much pressing; 
detergents remove soil even in very 
hard water; and garments of man-made 
fibers usually dry overnight, even in 
very humid climates. 

The choice of clothing for a trip de- 
pends upon where you are going, what 
kinds of activities are planned, and the 
climate. Find out all you can about 
what you will be doing on a trip— 
whether it is a visit with relatives; a 
campus weekend; a summer job work- 
ing at a resort at the seashore, in the 
mountains, or at a national or state 
park; a trip abroad—so that you can 
plan your clothes according to your 
needs. If the climate is different from 
your own, find out what sort of cloth- 
ing to take for the season in which you 
will be traveling. 


EQUIPMENT 


The following items, regardless of 
your destination or means of travel, 
will not take up much space, and you 
will find all of them useful: 

Steam travel iron with dial control and 
special adaptors for AC and DC 
current and foreign outlets. 

Small plastic packages of detergent 
which can be tucked into shoes. 


Fold-up plastic hangers for drip-drying 
garments. 

Travel clothesline and small clothes- 
pins. 

Small flat clothes brush. 

Stick of absorbent cleaning powder. 

Plastic bags for hosiery, blouses, un- 
derwear, grooming articles, and 
damp items. 

Plastic bottles for lotions and other 
liquids. 

Medical kit including small packaged 
bandages, aspirin, throat lozenges, 
and any medications you need. 

Mending kit with needles, thread, small 
safety pins, small scissors. 

Box or padded bag for jewelry. 

Tube of neutral shoe cream and soft 
shoe cloth. 

Many standard brands of cosmetics and 
soaps are available in large cities 
throughout the world, so an ordi- 
nary supply will be sufficient. 


PACKING ACCORDING TO 
MEANS OF TRAVEL 

If you travel by car, space is usually 
no problem, but it is impractical to 
take more things than you will need. 
Casual clothes and dress clothes for 
dinner or evening wear will be sufh- 
cient. Some kind of head covering to 
match a suit or good dress is almost a 
necessity, but large hats take up too 
much space and often become too 
damaged to wear. In a car you may 
carry clothes on hangers in the back 
seat, but you risk having them stolen, 
and they may obstruct your vision. It 
is safer to keep everything locked in 
the trunk. 


If you travel by airplane, the size or 
weight of your luggage is important. 
Travel authorities recommend two 
lightweight suitcases rather than one 
heavy one, because most people can 
manage to carry two such suitcases if 
necessary. For domestic travel, air- 
planes allow one large suitcase and one 
medium suitcase without extra charge. 
In addition, carry-on objects such as a 
flight-bag, umbrella, camera, and coats 
are allowed. For overseas flights, first 
class passengers are usually allowed 
sixty-six pounds of luggage and tourist 
class passengers are allowed forty-four. 
This should be checked with the air- 
line on which you intend to travel. 

The charge for excess weight is so 
high that it is wise to weigh your suit- 
case on the bathroom scales as you 
pack to avoid costly overweight. Never 
pack tickets or travel documents in 
your suitcase, but rather carry them in 
your handbag. 


PACKABLE FABRICS 


People who travel frequently select 
fabrics that resist wrinkles and simple 
styles that pack easily—tubular or 
tailored garments. Fragile fabrics and 
fussy styles are not recommended for 
travel. Permanent-press garments travel 
well. The following fabrics need only 
a slight steaming in the bathroom or a 
minimum of touching up with a travel 
iron and press mit to stay fresh: silk, 
double knits, treated cotton, wool or 
rib bon-knit@jienseysmseensuckera 
Tweeds, prints, and plaids show wrin- 
kles less than plain fabrics. 
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PACKING 


You will save time on your trip if 
you assemble all the items you will 
need a few days before time to leave, 
inspect them, make necessary repairs, 
and press them well. Garments should 
not be packed right off the ironing 
board because they will be slightly 
moist and more apt to wrinkle. Let 
them dry overnight in a room where 
there is a circulation of air. Air your 
suitcase overnight also. 

Remember that your suitcase is car- 
ried by the handle, and heavy items 
packed near the top will press down- 
ward against your clothing. Pack shoes, 
travel iron, and other heavy items on 
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Assemble all the items you will be pack- 
ing. Check against a master list. If pos- 
sible, limit yourself to two pieces of 
luggage that you can carry yourself. 


the bottom of your suitcase. Be sure 
that you have enough plastic bags for 
your shoes, underwear, sweaters, 
blouses, and toilet articles. You may 





want to tuck small items in your shoes 
and extra purses. 


SUMMARY 


The importance of good clothing 
care cannot be overemphasized. It is 
foolish to spend money on extra clean- 
ing and pressing or on new items of 
dress because of neglect and careless- 
ness. Good habits of dress are as easy 
to form as bad habits. 

Cleaning and spot removal have be- 
come more complicated with the intro- 
duction of man-made fibers, blends, and 
special finishes. It is often wise to take 
good clothing to a professional cleaner 
rather than to risk ruining a garment 
by do-it-yourself spot removal or using 
a coin-operated cleaning device. 

Laundering at home is less work than 
it used to be, but at the same time it 
is important to launder clothing ac- 
cording to directions that come with 
the garments, the laundry equipment, 
and the soap or detergent. Careless 
laundering can be expensive. 

In our age of increasing mobility, 
packing for travel has become an im- 
portant issue in clothing care and en- 
joyment. Careful selection and pack- 
ing of garments can make a trip more 
rewarding. 


Concepts. Define and use the words below 
in sentences to show your understanding 
of the concepts in this chapter. 


fabric conditioner 
wash-and-wear 


box storage 
detergent 


GENERALIZATIONS. Outline the chapter you 
have just read. Under each major topic of 
your outline, write a generalization about 
the subject matter of the chapter section. 


DISCUSS. 

1. Mistakes you have made in caring for 
your clothes that have cost you money and 
inconvenience. 

2. Precautions to take when storing 
woolens, cottons, stretch garments, sweat- 
ers, and leather items. 

3. Disappointing experiences you have 
had with professional dry cleaners and 
coin-operated dry cleaning machines. 


PROJECTS. 

1. Make a list of supplies necessary for 
the routine care of clothing, including 
shoes and hats. Check the items you pos- 
sess against the list and make an effort to 
add to your present items for good clothes 
care. 

2. Visit a local cleaning establishment 
and report your findings to the class. 

3. Write a paper for class presenta- 
tion on the history of dry cleaning in this 
country. 

4. Assemble a number of items which 
require special care in laundering such as 
a wool sweater, delicate lingerie, wash-and- 
wear blouse, stained white linen, cotton 
dress needing starch. Select the proper 
cleansing agents and tell how to launder 
and press (if needed) each item. 

5. Demonstrate before the class how to 
remove three or more stains from the 
fabric of natural fibers. 

6. Plan a vacation that you would like 
to take. Describe how you would travel 
and where you would stay. List the kinds 
and quantities of clothing you would take 
and how you would pack them. Make a 
summary explaining how your choices 
meet the needs of convenience, ease of 
traveling, economy, and suitability. 

7. Demonstrate in class how to pack a 
suitcase for a vacation of several days to 
be spent in a large city. The method of 
packing should show how to minimize 
wrinkling and facilitate finding items. 
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FURTHER READING. 

See reading list for Chapter 12. Free pam- 

phlets may be obtained from: 

American Home Products Corporation, 
Boyle-Midway, 685 Third Ave., New 
York, New York 10017. Information on 
how to wash sweaters. 

American Institute of Laundering, Public 
Relations Div., Drawer 1187, Joliet, Illi- 
nois. Booklets and charts on laundering. 

Calgon Corporation, Home Service Cen- 
ter, Box 1346, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
15230. Booklets on laundering. 
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The Clorox Bureau of Bleaching Informa- 
tion, 300 East 44th St., New York, New 
York 10017. Pamphlets on Clorox and 
laundering. 

Faultless Starch Company, Public Rela- 
tions Dept., Merchandise Mart, Chicago, 
Illinois 60654. Booklets on fabric care. 

The Procter & Gamble Company, Public 
Relations Dept., P.O. Box 599, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 45201. Booklets on laundering. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C..20025. Bulletin 1474, Stain 
Removal from Fabrics. 


se of 


buying guides 





Generalizations 


A well-informed consumer can shop wisely by 
being able to judge fabrics, clothing con- 
struction, and fit. 


The use of special guidelines for purchasing 
items of women’s, men’s, and children’s wear 
will help to eliminate errors, minimize dis- 
satisfaction, and give greater enjoyment in 
wearing clothes. 


In purchasing a product the consumer is 
giving approval to the manufacturer. 


If a product does not live up to its claims 
or to the consumer's expectations, a com- 
plaint should be made to the retailer or man- 
ufacturer in order to inform him of short- 
comings in the product. 


By observing a few simple rules when 
shopping, you can save time and be 
better satisfied with what you buy. 
Since textile labeling became manda- 
tory, the consumer has adequate infor- 
mation in buying and caring for most 
items of apparel. If a garment does 
not measure up to the standards under 
recommended use and care, the buyer 
has the privilege of returning it. This 
privilege, however, is often abused. 
The student who makes some of her 
clothes can usually distinguish between 
good and poor workmanship in ready- 
made garments. She may also be more 
exacting about grain of goods and fit 
than is someone less knowledgeable. 
Regardless of whether or not you sew, 
you will be able to shop with ‘greater 
satisfaction if you know what to look 
for. You should know something about 
fabrics and finishes, size ranges, work- 
manship and fit, and apparel terminol- 
ogy whether you are buying something 
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for yourself or helping a member of 
your family make a choice. 


RECOMMENDED SHOPPING 
PRACTICES 


The practices described below will 
facilitate your shopping and insure 
satisfaction with your purchases: 

e Dress appropriately for shopping 
and be courteous to salespersons if you 
want attention and service. 

e Avoid buying on impulse or spend- 
ing more than you have budgeted. Plan 
carefully before you shop. 

e Sit, reach, and bend in a garment 
you plan to buy. If it should need let- 
ting out at any seam, make sure that 
the seams are wide enough to permit 
the necessary adjustment. 

e Cooperate with store policies; they 
are usually for your protection. Ar- 
ticles such as millinery, foundation gar- 
ments, and bathing suits are not ex- 
changeable for obvious reasons of pub- 
lic health. 

e It is customary to return goods that 
are to be exchanged within a week 
after purchasing. 

e Buy basic styles in clothing you ex- 
pect to wear for several seasons. Fads 
and extremes go out of fashion quickly. 
e Avoid introducing too many colors 
into your wardrobe. Different colors 
necessitate buying extra accessories. 
Choose colors that blend or contrast 
and give unity to an outfit. 

e Become familiar with brand names 
and special labels pertaining to care. 
The kind of care required by an article 
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should be considered before you pur- 
chase. 

e Learn to discriminate between real 
bargains and sales gimmicks. 

e Avoid guesswork in matching colors. 
Snip a piece of fabric from a seam 
near the hem of a garment in your pres- 
ent wardrobe that you wish to match. 
(Avoid snipping the piece from a seam 
you may have to let out.) 

e When shopping for hats, handbags, 
and shoes, try to wear clothing of the 
type and color with which these acces- 
sories will be used. 

@ Shop alone if you know exactly what 
you want; someone else may be overly 
persuasive and influence you to buy 
something you will not like. 

e Avoid buying new fashions or colors 
if they are not becoming to you. 

e@ Shop early in the season so that you 
will have a wide choice of styles, colors, 
and sizes. 

e@ Shop in the city between 10:30 a.m. 
and noon and 2:00 p.m. and 5:00 p.m. 
if you are free during the day. Shop 
in suburban shopping centers between 
5:30 p.M. and 7:00 p.m. Stores are less 
crowded during these hours. 

e Save sales slips if you anticipate 
making exchanges and labels if they 
have special directions for care. 


IMPORTANCE OF LABELS 


Not many years ago consumers com- 
plained about the lack of buying guides 
and guarantees. Labels carried the 
style number of the garment, size, and 
price. Now that garment labeling is 
mandatory, labels and tags carry a 
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indicate size, price, and manufacturer but also fiber content, 


both sides of the label and give the garment 


finish, and care. Be sure to read 
the suggested care if you expect it to meet wearing standards. 





great deal of information. They indi- 
cate the manufacturer, the designer (if 
well known), the figure type and size, 
fiber content with percentages, special 
finishes, shrinkage guarantee, cleaning 
and laundering instructions, and also 
the price of the garment. 


You should make a habit of reading 
the label and noting any kind of spe- 
cial care your garment requires. If 
the label indicates dry-clean only, file 
the label and take it to the cleaner with 
the garment so that he can give it any 
special care that may be required. 
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ADJUSTMENT GUIDES 
AND CLAIMS 


The National Fair Claims Adjustment 
Guide for Consumer Textile Products 
is the most recent achievement in con- 
sumer protection. This guide sets up 
fair adjustment policies which make it 
possible for a consumer who is dissat- 
isfied with the performance of clothing 
or household textiles to file a complaint 
and, if the complaint is reasonable, be 
refunded a portion of the cost by the 
businessman who was responsible for 
the manufacture, sale, or maintenance 
of the product. The National Institute 
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To be well dressed one must be familiar with, 
and apply knowledge of, quality workman- 
ship, proper fit, good grooming, and _suit- 
ability of a garment. This single-breasted wool 
coat has a shaped silhouette, bracelet-length 
sleeves, high notched lapels, and angled flap 
pockets. Its simplicity makes it tasteful and 
basic. 


Courtesy The Wool Bureau 


of Dry Cleaning was largely responsible 
for the code, but other organizations 
including the American Home _ Eco- 
nomics Association, the Association of 
Better Business Bureaus, the National 
Retail Merchants Association, and the 
National Association of Retail Clothiers 
and Furnishers assisted in setting up 
the guide. Although the guide is too 
new to be in use yet by the majority of 
cleaners, it has proved helpful to those 
who do use it. 

In making a return of damaged mer- 
chandise, the following conditions 
ought to exist: 1) the customer should 
have proof of the purchase price of the 


item and the period of ownership; 2) 
the person receiving the complaint 
must agree that the returned goods did 
not meet wear expectations; 3) the cus- 
tomer and the business person must 
agree on the condition of the garment 
and what it would cost to replace it at 
prevailing prices. 

The person receiving the complaint 
(the dry cleaner or perhaps the retailer ) 
would look up the number of years a 
comparable garment, considering weave, 
style, texture, and trim, would be ex- 
pected to wear and make an adjust- 
ment in the form of a refund or credit. 
If a coat costing $60.00 was in average 
condition at the end of one wearing 
season and lost its shape after the first 
cleaning, with a life expectancy of 
three years, the adjustment would be 
approximately $40.00. 


GENERAL CHECK POINTS FOR 
GARMENT WORKMANSHIP 
AND FIT 


By checking the following construc- 
tion areas you can evaluate the work- 
manship and fit of a garment for either 
sex of any age. Here are some check 
points: 

GRAIN OF Goons. Make sure that the 
center, front, and back of skirts and 
blouses have been placed on the grain 
or straight of the goods so that the 
garment will hang well. Make sure the 
sleeves are on the straight of the goods 
so that they will not twist. 

SEAMS. Look for even stitching, es- 
pecially top stitching, and for wide 





seams that show no signs of puckering. 
If the fabric tends to fray, overcast the 
seams before wearing the garment. 
Flat-felled seams in children’s play 
clothing are more durable than plain 
seams. Make sure that plaids and stripes 
are matched at seams. 

Hems. If you must lengthen a skirt 
be sure that you will have a two-inch 
hem in a straight skirt and a one-inch 
hem in a skirt that is somewhat flared. 
If the hem is not even you can usually 
have a fitter mark it without charge. 

PocKETs. Examine patch pockets for 
matching, for reinforcements at the top 
corners, and also for evenness of ap- 
plication. Examine bound and _ flap 
pockets for firm construction at the 
ends. 

Cottars. Make sure that the collar 
is centered, corners are smooth, and 
plaids and stripes are matched. 

FASTENINGS. Examine worked but- 
tonholes for stitching and bound but- 
tonholes for even binding and firm 
ends. Make sure that zippers close and 
open easily. Check to see that buttons 
are firmly sewed in place and, with 
more expensive garments, that you 
have an extra button. 

Linincs. Make sure that the lining 
will take the same kind of cleaning as 
the outer garment. If the outer fabric 
is washable and the lining is not, the 
garment will lose its shape. Coat lin- 
ings should have French tacks. at the 
bottoms of the side seams. Better 
dresses often are fully lined. Most 
skirts have a lining that goes at least 
below the hips and a full lining if the 
fabric is at all transparent. Make sure 


Doi 


ALTERATIONS — 
READY-MADE GARMENTS 


SHOULDER LINE TOO LONG: 
Remove cap of sleeve, trim 
to desired width, and replace 
sleeve. 


DAK OM © Wie © es UiN eae Dents 
should point toward crown of 
bust and stop about 1 inch from 
this point. Retain seam line 
at wide end of dart at either 
underarm or waist dart. Mark 
desired end of dart, open dart 
seam, and stitch according to 
alteration. 


SKIRT TOO LONG: Mark evenly 
and hem according to the type 
of fabric you are using. Skirts 
may be lengthened the width 
of the hem and faced. Facings 
are not always satisfactory, so 
avoid buying dresses or skirts 
that are too short. 


NECKLINE TOO FULL AT BACK: 
Remove back facing. Take in 
darts above shoulder blades and 
no more than two or two and a 
half inches. Seam facing at cen- 
ter back, tapering off at lower 
edge to remove extra fabric. 
Replace facing. 


BODICE TOO LONG: Remove 
Zipper, open seam, remove ex- 
tra length. Replace seam tape, 
stitch seam, and replace zipper. 


TOO TIGHT AT HIPS? If the 
fabric does not show machine 
ripping marks, let out seams at 
side and stitch closer to edge. 
Overcast seam and press with 
steam iron. If there is a back 
seam this may be opened a little. 
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SLEEVE TOO LONG: In light- 
weight fabrics a tuck may be 
used. Otherwise remove cuff, 


cut off extra length, and replace 
cuff. 


BAND ON SKIRT TOO LOOSE 
OR TOO TIGHT: Remove zip- 
per and skirt band. Let out or 
take in seams or darts. Replace 
zipper and band. 


WAISTLINE TOO LOOSE OR 
TOO TIGHT: If possible let out 
darts at waistline of skirt and 
bodice, or take in darts to make 
the waistline smaller. 


THESE ALTERATIONS ARE 
DIFFICULT TO MAKE WITH- 
QUT LOSING THE STYLE: 


1. Collars that are too full at 
the neck. 

2. Cowl or bias necklines. 

3. Bias skirts and skirts with 
too much flare. 

4. Garments with compli- 
cated seaming. 

5. Yokes at shoulder and hip 
line. 


REMEMBER: If too many al- 
terations are necessary, look 
for another garment. 





that garments made of stretch fabrics 
have stretch linings. 

TRIMMING. Avoid garments with 
cheap or gaudy trimming. The wrong 
trimming can ruin an otherwise attrac- 
tive dress, suit, or coat. 


BUYING GUIDES FOR WOMEN’S 
AND GIRLS’ CLOTHING 


Knowing about sizes and construc- 
tion of various kinds of clothing can 
be helpful when you are shopping. It 
is absolutely necessary if you wish to 
spend your money wisely. 


OUTER GARMENTS 


When buying outer garments be sure 
to: 1) check all points for good work- 
manship; 2) choose colors and textures 
to harmonize with your wardrobe; 3) 
select a becoming style. 

As you read the information below, 
compare the sizes you wear with those 
described. Keep in mind that there are 
no standard sizes and measurements 
used by all garment manufacturers. 
Most manufacturers, however, make 
dresses, coats, and suits to fit general 
figure types and proportions described 
on page 294. 

Dresses should be bought according 
to hip and bust measurements as well 
as height. If your bust measurement 
calls for a size 12 and your hip mea- 


When buying a coat it is wise to choose one 
with simple lines and good workmanship so 
that it will last several seasons. 


Courtesy Bardley, Inc. 


surement for a size 14, it is better to 
buy size 12 provided the skirt can be 
let out slightly over the hips. This may 
not be necessary if the skirt is some- 
what fuller than the usual sheath skirt. 
It is far more difficult to make a gar- 
ment smaller at the shoulder, neck, and 
bust than to alter the skirt. In letting 
out skirt seams make sure that the 
fabric is not one that retains stitching 
marks. 

Blouses are bought according to bust 
measurement. Misses’ blouses come in 
sizes 30-38 and women’s in sizes 38-44. 

Skirts and slacks are bought accord- 
ing to waist measurements. They come 
in sizes 22-40. Since most ladies’ slacks 
are proportioned according to height, 
the sizes often include the notation 
“long,” “regular,” or “short.” Skirts 
are also sized by length as well as 
waist measurement. 

If you are buying blouses and skirts 
separately, you can buy two garments 
to fit even though you are not a true 





FIGURE TYPES, SIZES, AND PROPORTIONS 


waistline. 


Figure 
Types Sizes Proportions 

Sub-teen 7-14 Girls with larger hips and waist, with 
small busts Heights 4010 —tous 2a 

Teen 8-16 Girls whose figures are beginning to 
mature; longer waisted than sub- 
teen. Height: 5’ 2” to 5’ 6”. 

Junior 5-17 Short-waisted, with well-developed 
bust and rounded hips; any age. 
Height: 5’ 4” to 5’ 6”. 

Misses’ 6-20 Standard. Slim to medium figures 
with normal or longer 
Height: 5’ 5” to 5’ 9”. 

Petite 8-20 Short, slim. Height: under 5’ 5”. (It 
is estimated that 3 out of 4 women 
belong in this group.) 

Tall 8-20 Those 5’ 9” or taller. 

Women’s 18-44 Large proportions. Height: 5’ 5” to 

(Outsizes 5’ 9”. 
46-52) 
Half sizes 121/2- Heavier, short-waisted figures. Height: 
20/2 under 5’ 5”. (This is a “grown-up” 


junior size. Half sizes far outsell reg- 


This chart can be very useful 
in buying clothes for other 
people and for yourself. 


ular women’s sizes.) 


size. Certain stores specialize in gar- 
ments for the difficult-to-fit figure— 
short and heavy, full bust and narrow 
hips, narrow shoulders and full hips, 
extremely short and plump, extremely 
tall and slender, and the expectant 
mother. 


SWEATERS 


There are two basic sweater styles, 
the cardigan and the slip-on. Each is 
available in classic, dressmaker, or 
bulky varieties. Wool is the most pop- 
ular natural fiber and the acrylic the 
most popular man-made fiber. Other 
natural fibers are angora, cashmere, 
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and mohair, all of which are less dura- 
ble and more expensive than wool. 
Blends of man-made and natural fibers 
are especially popular. For example, 
dressmaker cardigans (those decorated 
with embroidery and sequins) may be 
a blend of lamb’s wool, angora, and 
rabbit’s hair. The acrylics are espe- 
cially popular for sweaters because 
they have bulk and warmth without 
weight, launder well, and resist moths 
and mildew. Nylon, blended with wool 
or acrylic fibers, adds strength and is 
abrasion- or snag-resistant. 

The method of construction will de- 
termine the price. Sweaters cut and 





sewn from knitted fabrics cost less 
than full-fashioned ‘sweaters.  Full- 
fashioned sweaters, like full-fashioned 
hosiery, show fashion marks where 
stitches have been increased or de- 
creased. If you are buying a cut and 
sewn sweater, look for securely stitched 
seams with close overcasting. The 
seams at the shoulder and neck should 
be bound so that they will not stretch. 

Sweaters are sized according to bust 
measurement, but sweater sizes are 
not as standard as dress and blouse 
sizes because yarns and knitting pat- 
terns vary greatly. As a rule you will 
need a sweater one size larger than 
your dress size. Never buy a sweater 
without trying it on. Make sure that 
the neckline, sleeve length, sweater 
length, color, and texture are becoming 
and that the sweater will fill a need in 
your wardrobe. Be sure the neckline 
is firm. A double thickness of ribbing 
will hold its shape better than a single 
thickness. Buttonholes should run par- 
allel to the lengthwise rib or they may 
stretch out of shape. Read and follow 
directions for care. 


SHOES 


Shoes that fit properly are important 
to your health, comfort, and disposi- 
tion. Pointed shoes and shoes that are 
too short may cause permanent foot 
damage. The afternoon is the best time 
to shop for shoes because the feet are 


| a little larger after walking about, es- 


pecially in the summer. A reliable shoe 
salesperson should be able to measure 
your foot. Measurement includes deter- 





SWEATER TYPES AND 
POINTS TO CHECK 


Cardigan, slip-on, dressmaker, and bulky knit. 
Look for 1) a firm finish at neck that will 
keep its shape; 2) shoulder seams that do not 
sag; 3) armholes that are comfortable with 
arms raised; 4) ease over all parts of body 
without appearing tight or loose; 5) neat clos- 
ing with firm finish that will not shrink or 
stretch; 6) firmly made buttonholes. 


mination of the proper length, width 
across the ball of the foot, heel width, 
and the proper vamp—distance from 
instep to toe. Some people have a long 
vamp and others have a short vamp. 
A combination last allows a shoe to fit 
better over the ball of the foot and at 
the heel: 

Heels come in a number of styles: 
French heels, used for dress wear, are 
narrow and range from two to four 
inches in height. Cuban heels, used for 
street and school wear, are fairly broad 
and range from two to three inches in 


PAS) 





height. Both French and Cuban heels 
come in covered and stacked styles. 
Covered heels are made of wood or 
plastic and are covered with fabric 
matching the shoe. Stacked heels may 
be made of layers of leather or wood 


stained and streaked to resemble 
leather. Military heels, used on oxfords 
and nurses’ shoes, are broad and about 
two inches high. Flat heels, used on 
loafers, are from one-half to one inch 
high. 

Oxfords, saddle oxfords, broad straps, 
ghillies, loafers, and sandals are for 
casual wear. Dressy sandals are worn 
with some types of evening garments. 
Pumps and narrow straps are for 
street, dress, and evening wear. Al- 
though sneakers and ballerina slippers 
may be comfortable they are not meant 
for street or dress wear. 
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The pantie hose on the left 
do not require garters. The 
decorated hosiery on the 
right is of a type that comes 
into fashion periodically, es- 
pecially when skirts are short. 


Courtesy BETTER LIVING, Du Pont 


Dress shoes are made of fine calf, 
kid, satin, and crepe. Shoes for street 
and semidress wear are made of calf, a 
synthetic material resembling leather, 
alligator (expensive but scuff-resistant), 
lizard (less expensive than alligator), 
suede, and patent leather. Mesh, straw, 
and fabric shoes usually come in nov- 
elty styles and are not expected to be 
durable. 


HOSIERY 


Not all consumers understand the 
terms “denier” and “gauge,” so hosiery 
manufacturers have begun labeling 
stockings according to use: evening 
sheer, dress sheer, walking sheer, and 
utility wear. Nevertheless it is impor- 
tant to know that denier refers to the 
thickness of the yarn and gauge to the 


number of loops or stitches per inch- 
and-a-half of the circumference of the 
stocking. The lower the denier the 
finer the yarn, and the higher the gauge 
the closer the knit. Popular deniers 
are 12,15, 20, and 30 and popular gauges 
are 66, 60, 51, and 45. Evening sheer 
hose have a very low denier, such as 
10, and a high gauge, such as 60 or 66; 
whereas walking sheers may have a 30 
denier and a 51 gauge. 

Hosiery is made by two methods, 
full-fashioned and circular knit or 
seamless. Full-fashioned hose have a 
seam at the back, and the dots near the 
seam show where stitches have been 
dropped or added to fit the shape of 
the leg. Seamless hose are knit like a 
tube above the foot, shaped and heat 
set to hold their shape and prevent 
wrinkling. They often have a mark at 
the welt to indicate the center front. 
Knitting is done in three ways: plain, 
used in most nylon hose; ribbed, pop- 
ular for men’s and children’s hosiery; 
and mesh, which gives a lacy effect and 
reduces runs; but, inasmuch as lacy 
knit is less elastic than plain knit, holes 
may develop. Stretch hosiery comes in 
small, medium, and large sizes. From 
time to time hosiery receives special 
fashion emphasis and lacy or patterned 
effects in gay colors become popular. 
A number of years ago heel and ankle 
decorations were popular. Recently, 
novelty knits in multicolors were pop- 
ular. 

Hosiery that has flaws or any irregu- 
larity in size, color, or construction 
may not be sold as first-quality. Stock- 
ings that have such imperfections are 


sold as seconds or irregulars at reduced 
prices. 

Hosiery colors may blend with either 
the shoes or the costume. It is wise to 
purchase three pairs of hose at one 
time and alternate wearing them. 
Hosiery and shoe sizes are related, as 
indicated below. 


Shoe Size Hosiery Size* 
5and5% 9 

6 and 6% O72 

7 and 1% 10 

8 and 8% 10% 

9 and 9% 11 


* Most hosiery is designated short, regular, 
or long to accommodate various leg lengths. 


FOUNDATION GARMENTS 


Regardless of your size and the shape 
of your figure, your clothes will fit and 
look better with the proper girdle. 
Nurses and salespeople who are on 
their feet during working hours find 
that the support given by a girdle pre- 
vents them from feeling tired. 

Waist-length pantie girdles are pop- 
ular with young people for general 
wear. If you wear a girdle every day, 
you should have two alike so that you 
can launder them frequently and wear 
them on alternate days. If you wear 
a wide belt with a garment, you may 
want to choose a girdle that fits snugly 
above the waist. If you want a perfect 
fit for a sheath dress and you are on 
the heavy side, a girdle-bra combina- 
tion will be your best choice. Most 
lightweight girdles are sized by waist 
measurement. The chart on the next 
page equates measurement with size. 


DY 


Petite 22”—-23” waist 
Small 24”-25” waist 
Medium 26-27” waist 
Large 28’’-30” waist 


Extra-large 31”-32” waist 

The difference between the waist and 
hip measurements gives your “hip de- 
velopment” and determines the style 
of girdle that is best for your figure. 
The average figure has a hip develop- 
ment of nine or ten inches; the straight 
hip figure, six to eight inches; and the 
full hip figure, eleven inches or more. 
The length from the waist to mid-thigh 
is also an important measurement. If 
this measurement is fourteen inches or 
less, a short style is indicated; fifteen 
to sixteen inches calls for a medium 
style; and seventeen inches requires a 
long style. Where a great deal of sup- 
port is needed, extra one-way stretch 
panels may provide it. 


BRAS 


Bras are sized according to bust 
measurement and cup size. Bust mea- 
surements run from thirty inches to 
forty-six inches, and cup sizes from AA 
(very small) to D (large). The person 
with a small bust may want a bra with 
a little or no band at the bottom and 
perhaps one with small foam rubber 
pads. The full figure will need a larger 
band for better support. Except for 
wear with strapless dresses, bras with 
adjustable straps are more comfortable 
than strapless bras. White cotton is 
preferable for general wear. It is cool, 
absorbent, and easy to keep white. 
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PANTIES 


Panties come in a number of styles. 
Tummy flatteners and brief-briefs are 
best under shorts; panty-briefs are best 
under sheath dresses; pettipants are 
good with full skirts; and bikinis are 
best worn under low-cut slacks. Al- 
though nylon is the most popular fab- 
ric, cotton is often more comfortable 
in summer. Smooth untrimmed panties 
are preferable under garments that fit 
snugly because seams and trimming 
show under straight skirts and sheath 
styles. Panties are sized petite, small, 
medium, large, and extra large; or they 
are available in numbered sizes 4 
through 8. 


SLIPS AND PETTICOATS 


Your figure and the dress silhouette 
you intend to wear will determine the 
slip you choose. You have a choice of 
princess or gored, chemise, long-torso, 
or flared. Sizes are determined by bust 
measurement and run from 32 to 44 
in regular sizes, from 9 to 15 in junior 
sizes, and 10 to 16 in teen sizes. Most 
slips are proportioned to fit figures of 
three different heights. The amount and 
kind of trimming is a matter of taste, 
but tailored slips are preferable for 
general wear. A slip should come some- 
where between the edge and top of the 
hem of the skirt or dress. It should 
never be so short that a space shows 
above the hemmed edge. A petticoat 
may be a half-slip with slim lines, a 
flared or gathered petticoat, or a crino- 
line-like petticoat. A slim-line half-slip 
may be preferred under suit skirts with 
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GLOVE 
STYLES 


In fabric for general daytime wear or in white 
kid for evening wear (except for very formal 
occasions). In pigskin and knit combinations 
for sportswear. String gloves are for summer 
Wear. 


In fabric or leather the most popular length 
for most informal occasions. 


In fabric or leather for wear with three-quarter 
bracelet-length sleeves. Should either meet 
the sleeve or be definitely short. 


In fabric or soft leather with sleeve lengths 
that cover top of gloves. Good for most 
three-quarter length sleeves. 


In fine leather only, frequently white kid, for 
formal occasions with sleeveless or strapless 
gown. Wrist opening permits wearer to slip 
hand out of glove to eat at a reception or 
dinner. 


The term “button length” dates from the eighteenth century when the making 
of fine gloves was important to the French economy. The first button was 


placed an inch above the base of the thumb or at about waist level and thereafter 
at intervals of an inch as far up as the armpit. Gloves are often described now 
in inches from the tip of the finger to the top of the glove. The two most 
popular lengths are the two-button glove which measures nine inches and the 
eight-button glove which measures about fifteen inches. 


a tuck-in blouse if the blouse is firmly 
woven. It is poor taste to wear a half- 
slip and bra with a sheer blouse. Avoid 
buying slips that are too long unless 
they can be easily shortened at the bot- 
tom. Turning them over at the waist 
creates unsightly bulk. Hemming slips 
is a very easy task. It takes only min- 
utes to do, and the time spent makes a 
big difference in the way you look. 


GLOVES 

Gloves come in a number of styles. 
The length, material, and color are de- 
termined largely by the occasion. The 
length is frequently designated by the 
term button, which survives from the 
day when gloves were buttoned as high 
as the shoulder. Long white kid gloves 
come in 20- and 16-button lengths. The 
longer ones are worn with strapless 
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Courtesy Crescendoe-Superb Glove Co., 


Photographs by Arouni 





pictured 


ere represent only a few of the many 








The various styles of gloves 


h 
attractive types available. 
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This double-breasted all-weather coat has a 
water-repellent finish which needs to be 
restored only after repeated dry cleanings. 
Worn with or without a belt, the simulated 
trench coat is good for all figure types. 


Courtesy Misty-Harbor Ltd. 


evening gowns for very formal occa- 
sions and the shorter with sleeveless 
dresses on formal occasions such as 
formal weddings and receptions. The 
8-button glove is elbow length, and it 
is worn with sleeves that stop at the 
elbow. Long gauntlet or 4-button gloves 
are worn with suits and dresses that 
have three-quarter sleeves. These are 
popular for shopping, luncheons, teas, 
and semiformal occasions. Gloves 
should either meet the sleeve or be 
short enough so that it is evident that 
they were not meant to meet the sleeve. 

Wrist-length gloves may be worn 
with sleeveless dresses in summer, with 
evening dresses for a dance, and with 
long-sleeved dresses on the 
However, the person with long arms 
should wear a glove that is. slightly 
longer than wrist length to detract 
from rather than emphasize arm length. 
Plain gloves are usually more attractive 
and more useful than trimmed gloves. 

Kid gloves are for general dress wear 
with costume suits and better dresses. 
Wool knits, cowhide, and _ pigskin 
gloves are for school and sportswear. 
Cloth, pigskin, lined calf, and cowhide 
gloves may be worn for business and 
on the street. In the winter dark gloves 
are more appropriate for street and 
business wear than light ones. 

Glove sizes vary according to the ma- 


See 





terial from which they are made. Kid 
and some calf gloves come in sizes 5% 
to 8. Most heavy leather and cloth 
gloves come in half sizes 6 to 8. Knits 
come in sizes small, medium, and large. 
The size is determined by measuring 
around the knuckles, with the hand 
flat. 


RAINWEAR 


Raincoats range from clear plastic 
waterproof garments that may be 
folded up and kept in a flat envelope to 
water-repellent garments that double 
as topcoats. Clear plastic raincoats are 
inexpensive and convenient for travel, 
but they are uncomfortable if worn 
for a long time because they do not 
“breathe.” Perforations under the col- 
lar and sleeves make them slightly more 
comfortable. There are some types of 
waterproof raincoats that are made of 
woven fabric with a microscopic coat- 
ing on the underside so that the fabric 
may “breathe” and also repel rain. 
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Water-repellent raincoats come in a 
variety of colors, designs, fabrics, and 
weights. Those that are laminated are 
warm enough for all but very cold win- 
ter weather. Those that are not lami- 
nated are equal in warmth to spring 
coats. 

It is important to read the label 
carefully on rainwear and file it. The 
label will indicate whether the fabric 
is waterproof or water-repellent. If it 
is only water-repellent the finish may 
have to be restored occasionally. The 
label should also indicate whether the 
garment should be hand washed, ma- 
chine washed, or dry-cleaned. All rain- 
wear should be kept where there is 
plenty of ventilation. Damp garments 
should be allowed to dry thoroughly 
before they are hung in closets. 


HANDBAGS 


The occasion, season, and size of the 
individual determine the choice of 
handbags. For school or work you will 
need a handbag large enough to carry 
cosmetics, a billfold, handkerchief, and 
other personal items. The handbag will 
wear longer if it has small knobs at 
the bottom for protection and if the 
handle extends from the frame at the 
top rather than from openings or eye- 
lets in the sides. Handles attached to 
the sides of the bag are not easily re- 
placed if they pull away from the sides, 
but handles attached to loops on the 
frame can be replaced with ease. 

Leather handbags may cost from two 
to five times the price of good simu- 
lated leather handbags. While good 
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leather handbags are lovely for many 
occasions, it is often far wiser to buy 
a good handbag in a material resem- 
bling leather than an inexpensive 
leather one. Simplicity should be the 
keynote because classic styles never go 
out of date, whereas gaudy clasps and 
trimmings do. If you use decorated 
handbags, keep your costume simple. 

For street wear and informal social 
occasions you may choose calf or simu- 
lated calf, alligator, lizard, or patent 
leather handbags. For sportswear and 
school, pigskin and cowhide give long 
wear. Some people who travel a great 
deal prefer a handbag with a shoulder 
strap to one with a handle. A small 
envelope type or chain purse is cor- 
rect after six, for dinners, parties, the 
theater, concerts, and dances. Small 
beaded and petit-point purses are usu- 
ally costly. Unless you can afford good 
ones, it is wiser to choose a good cloth 
purse. Fabric is suitable for all semi- 
formal and formal occasions. All hand- 
bags should harmonize with the entire 
ensemble and be scaled to the wearer. 


JEW EER Y, 


Jewelry is an item of dress that is 
purely ornamental. To overdo the use 
of jewelry shows poor taste. For school 
wear, a wrist watch, class ring, and a 
pin or clip are usually sufficient. A 
necklace of simulated pearls or colored 
beads may be worn if it complements 
a sweater or blouse. For street and 
afternoon wear, earrings are permis- 
sible, but not the dangling type. The 
person who wears glasses should choose 





those with frames that are not overly 
decorated because conspicuous frames 
compete with jewelry for attention. 

On most occasions it is wise to wear 
no more than two pieces of jewelry. 
Simulated pearls are appropriate for 
almost any occasion which calls for a 
dress, suit, or dressy sweater. Real 
pearls are expensive and are usually 
reserved for special occasions. How- 
ever, if they are to retain their luster 
they must be worn occasionally. The 
person with a long neck will look bet- 
ter in larger pearls or choker of multi- 
strand styles. The person with a short 
neck usually looks best with a single 
strand of pearls that are graduated in 
size, reaching below the collarbone. 

Costume jewelry worn with printed 
fabrics should match the dominant 
color in the print. When solid-color 
costume jewelry is worn with solid- 
color ensembles, yellow goes well with 
orange; coral with soft blues; jade or 
yellow with navy; avocado, turquoise 
or toast with bone or beige. 


BUYING GUIDES FOR 
MEN’S CLOTHING 


Your experience with buying men’s 
clothing has probably been limited to 
an occasional tie or perhaps a sweater 
for your father or brother. In the years 
to come, however, as a homemaker you 
will probably need to know much more 
about buying men’s and boys’ clothing. 
If you are typical of other wives, you 
will accompany your husband about 
_ half of the time when he buys a suit or 


coat, buy about sixty percent of his 
shirts, but seldom help with the pur- 
chase of shoes and hats. 


SUITS, JACKETS, AND TROUSERS 


Men’s suits are sized according to 
chest measure. Most men’s stores carry 
sizes from 36 through about 48. Some 
stores specialize in extra-large sizes. 
For each jacket size, there are several 
waist sizes available in trousers. Both 
jackets and trousers are made in mod- 
els that are cut to fit various heights 
and figure types. 

Popular fabrics for men’s suits in- 
clude flannel, sharkskin, gabardine, 
tweed, cheviot, twist, cord, tropical 
worsted, shantung, seersucker, and 
various wash-and-wear fabrics. Hard- 
surface fabrics keep a press but may feel 
cold outdoors in winter because they 
do not hold the heat of the body. 

Alteration costs on men’s garments 
are hidden in the total cost. They usu- 
ally represent from four to seven per- 
cent of the price. Trousers are fitted 
for length, with or without cuffs, as the 
customer prefers. The length of trou- 
sers is measured along the inseam of 
the leg. Usually trousers are fitted to 


MEN’S SUIT MODELS 


Waist less 

than chest 
Model Height measurement 
Short Se Osa | 5 6 
Regular 5772" to5’° 10" =5”-7” 
Medium Long 5”:10” to 6’ 1” BY —7" 
Long batons oa aera 
Stout 55 to 5. 9 57 
Portly 5/5” to 5’ 10” BY 
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Courtesy Hickey-Freeman Co., Inc. 


A well-dressed man coordinates his ac- 
cessories with his suit to give an overall 
attractive appearance. Of equal impor- 
tance is the fit of the suit—correct sleeve- 
and trouser-length—and the condition of 
the garment—pressed and clean. 


be just long enough to touch the instep 
of the shoe, so that the socks cannot 
be seen. The waist of the trousers 
should not be taken in or let out more 
than an inch. Jackets are altered at the 
back of the neck, across the shoulders, 
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and at the bottom of the sleeves. Sports 
jackets and slacks come in the same 
sizes as suit jackets and trousers. 


SHIRTS 


Men’s dress and work shirts are sized 
according to neck measurement and 
sleeve length. The neck measurement 
is the actual circumference of the neck. 
Sizes are in half-inches from 14 through 
17%. When the collar is buttoned, it 
should be possible to slide the index 
finger easily between the collar and the 
neck. Sleeve length is taken from the 
middle of the back of the neck along 
the arm to the wrist, with the elbow 
bent. The sleeve of a shirt should 
show only slightly, about one-half inch, 
below the jacket sleeve. The fit of a 
shirt across the shoulders is important 
for comfort and appearance; fullness 
over both shoulder blades is prefer- 
able to fullness at the center of the 
yoke. 

Shirt collars and cuffs come in a 
variety of styles. Collars may have 
long or short points and a wide or 
narrow spread. The style of collar that 
a man wears depends upon his own 
taste; however, the most becoming 
choice is one that is suited to a man’s 
size and height and the shape of his 
features. Cuffs may be regular, French, 
or the convertible type that may be 
used with or without cuff links. Popu- 
lar fabrics for shirts include broad- 
cloth, poplin, Oxford cloth, madras, 
cord weaves, and dimity. Wash-and- 
wear shirts made of sixty-five percent 
polyester and thirty-five percent cot- 





Even stitching 


at pocket corners 


Firm buttonholes 


Neat, firm facing 





SHIRTS 


Reinforced stitching 





Dress shirts come with a choice of four collar styles, with or without pockets, 


with short or long sleeves, and with single- or double-stitched closing. Fullness 
over both shoulder blades at back yoke is preferable to center fullness. 


1. The button-down collar flatters a man with average to broad build and short 
neck. Because it is casual and youthful it appeals to all ages. 

2. The tab collar compliments the tall man with a lean face. It is a more dressy 
style than the button-down type. 

3. The regular collar is worn by the majority of men because its medium points 
and medium spread are suitable to most types. 

4. The spread collar is flattering to most men but especially becoming to men 


with lean faces. 


Reinforced pocket ends 






Good creasing 


a 


Proper length 


SLACKS 


Slacks come in beltless (Continental) and tra- 
ditional models (with belt loops), with or 
without pleats. They are worn with or with- 
out cuffs. Check for smoothly woven fabric 
and minimum-care finish. Slacks should main- 
tain a good crease. 


ton may need only touch-up ironing. 
Permanent-press shirts require little or 
no ironing. 

Sports shirts come in small (14-14% 
neck), medium (15-15% neck), large 
(16-16% neck), and extra large (17-172 
neck). The choice of styles and cloth 
patterns is almost endless. Sports 
shirts offer men, whose business cloth- 
ing is usually conservative, an oppor- 
tunity to display their love of color. 

Pajamas come in middy (slip-on) 
models and in coat models, in both 
knit and woven fabrics. Sleep coats 
and separate pajama shorts or pants 
are also available. Pajama sizes are 
based upon chest measurement or 


weight, or both. 
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MEN’S PAJAMA SIZES 


Chest 

Size Weight (inches) 

Small (A) 110-135 34-36 

Medium (B) 135-165 38-40 

Medium Large (C) 165-185 42-44 

Large (D) 185-220 46-48 
Extra Large (E) 220-275 — 


Robes are sized according to chest 
measurement, weight, or both. The 
most common sizes are small (36 or up 
to 150 pounds); medium (38-40 or 150- 
170 pounds); large (42-44 or 170-190 
pounds ); extra large (46-48 or over 190 
pounds). 

Because they are so often bought as 
gifts, it is especially important to know 
the sizes of men’s sweaters, gloves, 
belts, and hosiery. Measurement for 
men’s gloves is taken in inches around 
the knuckles with the hand flat. Sizes 
correspond to this measurement or 
may be the general sizes indicated 
small, medium, and large: 7%-8% 
(small ); 9-92 (medium); 10-10% (large). 
Sweaters come in small (36), medium 
(38-40), large (42-44), and extra large 
(46). Belts are sized according to 
waist measure. Hosiery and shoe sizes 
are related as shown: 


Shoe Size Hosiery Size 
6 -—7 10 
7%- 8 10% 
8%- 9 im 
9%-10 11% 
10%-11 12 
11%-13 13 


Neckties do not come in standard 
sizes, but when buying them as gifts, 
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it is well to keep several factors in 
mind: the design of the tie should be 
one that suits the personality of the 
wearer; ties should be in colors that 
harmonize well with a man’s ward- 
robe; the style (wide or narrow, bow 
or four-in-hand) should be the kind 
preferred by the man who will wear it. 
When in doubt, always make sure your 
choice is conservative. 

Undershirts are sized according to 
chest measurement and correspond to 
shirt sizes as indicated: size 36 (14- 
14% neck); 38-40 (15-15% neck); 42-44 
(16-16% neck); and 46-48 (17-17% neck). 
These sizes are sometimes indicated as 
small, medium, large, and extra large. 
Shorts are sized according to waist 
measurement or by general sizes as 
indicated: small (30-32); medium (34- 
36); large (38-40); extra large (42-44). 


TEEN-AGE SIZES 


Clothing for boys in their early to 
mid-teens is usually sized from 12 
through 20, with measurements based 
on height and weight as well as chest 
and waist measurements. Clothing for 
older boys in their teens is often sold 
in special young men’s shops specializ- 
ing in “students, # campus, Ore.col 
lege” styles and sizes. Garments in 
these shops are generally sized in the 
same way that men’s clothing is sized, 
but the cut of the garments is usually 
adapted to the younger figure-types of 
boys and young men. 

You may wish to keep a record of 
the sizes of garments worn by men and 
boys in your family in case you ever 


Toddlers will feel comfort- 
able in soft stretch garments 
that do not restrict action. 
The shoulder straps should 
be adjustable for growth and 
fit and should not droop or 
bind. 


Courtesy Carter’s 


want to buy gifts of clothing for special 
occasions. Be sure to save receipts 
when buying gifts of clothing in case 
it becomes necessary to make an ex- 
change. 


SPECIAL GUIDES FOR INFANTS’ 
AND CHILDREN’S CLOTHING 


As a future homemaker you should 
know something about buying clothing 
for infants and children. These gar- 
ments are not bought according to the 





child’s age but rather according to his 
measurements. 


INFANTS AND TODDLERS 


Comfort and safety are two major 
factors to look for in infants’ wear. 
Garments should be made of soft, pli- 
able, absorbent fabrics that are free 
of lint and capable of withstanding high 
washing temperatures. Buttons, bows, 
and drawstrings should be avoided if 
they are within reach of the infant's 
hand. Infants’ garments come in the 
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sizes that are indicated in the table 
below. 


SIZES OF INFANTS’ GARMENTS 


Size Height Weight 
(not age) (inches) (pounds) 
3 mos. 24 13 
6 mos. 26/2 18 
12 mos. 29 22 
18 mos. 31/2 25 
24 mos. 34 28'/2 
36 mos. 36'/2 32 
PRESCHOOL 


The preschool child needs durable 
clothing, designed to encourage inde- 


pendence. Fastenings that can be easily 
reached and handled are conducive to 
self-help. Warm lightweight fabrics are 
preferable to heavy bulky fabrics. Ad- 
justable garments such as_ two-piece 
outfits, and skirts and slacks with 
straps and hems that may be length- 
ened will extend the lifetime of the gar- 
ment. Raglan sleeves are preferable to 
set-in sleeves. Recommended fabrics 
are stretch, wash-and-wear, permanent- 
press, knit with minimum shrinkage, 
corduroy, seersucker, denim, and gab- 
ardine. No child should suffer the dis- 
comfort of clothes that cause an itch, 
bind at the crotch or under the arms, 


Preschool garments for boys and girls should be easy for the child to handle, 


neat, comfortable, and becoming. 


Courtesy Carter's 


j iid 
\ \ e\ 
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Courtesy Gerber Products Co. 





A little girl likes to feel dressed up in a party 
dress, and the garment should be appropriate 
to the occasion as well as comfortable to the 
wearer. 


Courtesy Avril Rayon 








Little girls’ fashions as pretty as these 
need not be expensive. The dress at 
the left is dotted swiss trimmed with 
lace. At the right is a cotton flower 
print with smocked yoke and puffed 
sleeves. Little white gloves complete 
the little-lady look. 


Courtesy Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
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or feel as though they are slipping off. 
It is especially important to have shoes 
checked periodically. 

Children’s garments come in the fol- 
lowing sizes: 


SIZES OF CHILDREN’S GARMENTS 


Size Size Size Size Size Size 
2 3 4 5 6 6X 


Height 34 37 40 43 46 48 
Weight 28/2 32/2 37. 42 48 52 
Chest™ 219) 22 "53 (245) Dees, 
Waist 20%2 21 21%2 22 22/2 23 


SUMMARY 


The shopper who observes good 
shopping practices and understands 
fibers, fabrics, textile labeling, work- 
manship, and fit will be better satisfied 
with her purchases. There are certain 
check points for construction that ap- 
ply to all garments. These are straight 
of goods, matching of plaids and stripes, 
seams, hems, pockets, collars, fasten- 
ings, linings, and trimming. By becom- 
ing familiar with size ranges in outer 
garments, undergarments, hosiery, and 
shoes, and with special apparel termi- 
nology, you will be able to shop with 
greater confidence. The information in 
this chapter should make you a better- 
informed consumer. 


Concepts. Define and use the words below 
in sentences to show your understanding 
of the concepts in this chapter. 


adjustment value 
cardigan 

circular knit hose 
combination last 


grain of goods 
mesh knitting 
princess slip 
seconds 
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denier stacked heels 
full-fashioned hose waterproof 
gauge water-repellent 


GENERALIZATIONS. Find and make a list of 
specific examples in the text illustrating 
each of the generalizations appearing at 
the beginning of the chapter. 


DEscRIBE. (Tell how you use the following 
check points for garment workmanship 
and fit.) 


a) grain of goods e) fastenings 


b) seams f) linings 
© )mcolllars g) hems 
d) pockets 

DISCUSS. 


1. The importance of being courteous 
and attractively dressed when you go 
shopping. 

2. Some experiences that you have had 
in returning a garment because a) it 
has not met wear-expectancy standards in 
wear or cleaning, b) it did not fit, c) you 
found you did not like the item once you 
got it home. 

3. Lhe expression “the” customer sis 
always right” from the standpoint of the 
customer and the retailer. 

4. The first thing you look for when buy- 
ing a) shoes, b) a bathing suit, c) a dressy 
outfit, d) a coat. 

5. Personal purchases you have con- 
sidered unsatisfactory and why. 


PROJECTS. 

1. Draw a diagram of the human foot. 
Label with the name of each part of the 
foot. Tell how a shoe should fit for com- 
fort and health. How may sore feet affect 
your posture and disposition? 

2. Add to your scrapbook examples of 
shoe styles, purses, and jewelry. Indicate 
the occasion for which each should be 
used. 

3. Give a class report on the functions 
of the National Institute of Dry Cleaning 
at Silver Spring, Md. 

4. Make a list of the recommended 
shopping practices in the chapter and add 
any others you think are significant. Illus- 
trate with pictures or drawings of the right 
and the wrong thing to do or wear. 


5. Find out what cleaning establish- 
ments in your community do if garments 
do not clean satisfactorily. 

6. Makea record of the sizes of all types 
of garments including gloves and shoes for 
each member of your family and file these 
records where they can be easily found. 
Refer to these sizes when you buy gifts. 

7. Form a committee to bring to class 
two garments—one in which good con- 
struction is shown and one in which poor 
construction is evident. Make an oral 
report pointing out the assets and flaws of 
each garment based on the material in the 
chapter. 

8. Assemble a number of labels and note 
the information on each. Do you consider 
the information adequate? Why? Why not? 


FURTHER READING. 


See reading list for Chapter 12. 
Clothes for Teens, by Elizabeth Todd and 
Frances Roberts. D. C. Heath & Co. 


Guide to Modern Clothing, by Mary M. 
Strum and Edwin H. Grisser. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc. 

Know Your Merchandise, by Isabel Win- 
gate and others. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Irie? 


Free pamphlets may be obtained from the 
following sources: 


The Corset and Brassiere Council, 180 
Madison Ave., New York, New York 
10016. Booklet on foundation garments. 

National Shoe Institute, 50 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, New York. Informa- 
tion on selection and proper fitting of 
shoes. 

J. C. Penney Company, Inc., or Educa- 
tional and Consumer Relations Dept., 
1301 Avenue of the Americas, New York, 
New York 10019. Buying guides. 

Sears, Roebuck and Company, Consumer 
Information Division (D/703), 925 South 
Homan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. Buying 
guides for clothing. 
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lanning 


your wardrobe 


Bil 


Generalizations 


Satisfaction in wardrobe planning depends 
upon a knowledge of fashion, fabrics, color, 
shopping facilities, and individual needs. 


Clothing requirements change as the indi- 
vidual’s. values change. 


The needs of an individual change greatly 
during the life cycle and are dependent upon 
the part of the country in which the person 
lives, the individual's activities and income, 
and his general attitudes and values. 


Appropriateness of choice in clothing selec- 
tion is determined by the individual’s abil- 
ity to perceive the clothing customs of the 
group. 


Planning a wardrobe requires knowl- 
edge and skill if you expect to get the 
maximum value from the money you 
spend. A number of factors influence 
wardrobe planning—income, geograph- 
ical location, composition of the family, 
activities, present wardrobe, and avail- 
able shopping facilities. 

In order to shop intelligently and 
efficiently, you should be aware of the 
relationship of clothing allowance to 
total income, and of clothing needs in 
relation to your present wardrobe. 
Keep in mind also the activities or 
occasions for which the clothes will be 
worn. Time spent in window-shopping 
and studying fashions in magazines and 
newspapers will often pay extra divi- 
dends in clothing satisfaction. 


IMPORTANT FACTORS 


Income is one of the most important 
factors motivating or restricting the 
quality and quantity of clothing items 


we buy. Clothing expenditures range 
from eight percent of total income at 
lower economic levels to twelve per- 
cent at higher economic levels. This 
means that a family with an income 
of $3,000 spends about $240 for cloth- 
ing for all its members, and a family 
with an income of $15,000 spends 
about $1,800. (For a discussion of the 
relationship between income and cloth- 
ing expenditures see Chapter 18.) 

The composition of the family and 
the ages of its members will influence 
the distribution of its clothing dollar. 
While children are in grade school, the 
bulk of the family clothing allowance 
is spent on clothing for the parents. 
However, as children reach their teens, 
boys and girls may spend more for 
clothes than either parent. 

Geographical location determines 
the type of clothing needed. In parts 
of the country where the climate is 
mild throughout the year, wardrobe 
needs will cost less than in areas where 
the winters are severe and the sum- 
mers quite warm. People who live and 
work in large cities spend more for 
clothes than do people who live in 
small communities and rural areas. A 
recent Department of Labor study indi- 
cated that city families in the central 
states spend an average of $632 a year 
on clothing in contrast to an average 
of $332 a year by rural families of 
similar composition. In rural areas 
more clothing items are made at home. 

Your activities will determine the 
character of your wardrobe. Because 
most of you spend a large part of the 
day in school, your wardrobe will con- 


sist mainly of school clothes. If you 
garden, wash the car, paint, make home 
repairs, or do housework, utility 
clothes will be necessary. If you spend 
much time at home studying, watching 
television, or listening to music, your 
wardrobe for lounging will be exten- 
sive. If you participate in sports, you 
will need appropriate clothes. School 
clothes are suitable for spectator 
SPOrtsam sr arties, informal dances, 
church, and shopping in the city re- 
quire casually formal clothes such as 
jacket dresses and suits. 

Your present wardrobe will, to a 
large extent, determine your new pur- 
chases. Unless you plan to replace 
expensive items such as coats or suits, 
plan colors around the major items in 
your present wardrobe. Plan colors to 
carry you from one season to another. 
Dark transitional cottons often help to 
bridge this gap for home, school, and 
street wear. 

Early each season you should sort 
all garments and accessories from the 
same season of the previous year. 
Divide them into three groups: 1) dis- 
cards: 2) wearable with alterations; 
and 3) good. Give or throw away the 
discards. After you have completed 
your alterations, check your needs 
against what you have discarded and 
what you have left. Consider the occa- 
sions for which you will need clothes. 
List possible purchases and preferable 
colors and fabric. Study magazines, 
window-shop, and browse in stores. If 
necessary, alter your plans. Do not be 
persuaded to buy something you do 
not like or need. 


eas) 


Shopping facilities may be limited 
if you live in a small town or rural 
area. If you are accustomed to shop- 
ping in department stores and specialty 
shops in a large city, you are likely to 
be dissatisfied with limited markets. 
In order to make the most of an occa- 
sional shopping trip to a large city, 
you should study newspaper advertise- 
ments carefully. Shopping is easier if 
you know exactly what you want and 
where to find it. 


APPROPRIATE CLOTHING 
FOR VARIOUS OCCASIONS 


The more activities you participate 
in, the greater will be your clothing 
needs. By planning a versatile ward- 
robe with coordinated colors and by 
keeping clothing in circulation, you can 
fill your needs, keep costs down, and 
always have an interesting outfit. 


SCHOOL CLOTHES 


Since the Buffalo, New York school 
system began a program in grooming 
and dress in the late 1950’s, many 
public schools have adopted dress 
codes: In a large number of high 
schools the code forbids girls to wear 
shorts, kilts, slacks, T-shirts, and sweat 
shirts, and boys may not wear dunga- 
rees, T-shirts, and sweat shirts. Some 
private and parochial schools require 
students to wear uniforms. There are 
always individuals who rebel against 
dress codes, but the majority of stu- 
dents accept standards in dress. 
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Alan Cliburn 


Comfort and suitability are the key- 
notes for school clothes. 


Since the impression you make upon 
your classmates is important, you 
should select school clothes that are 
attractive, becoming, and appropriate. 
Coordinated colors and textures in 
skirts, sweaters, blouses, jumpers, and 
jackets will help keep your wardrobe 
versatile. 

Comfort and suitability are especially 
important in choosing clothes for 
school. Avoid skirts that are too tight 
at the waist or hips, sleeves that are 
too snug, and fabrics that irritate the 
skin. You should alternate wearing 
two comfortable pairs of shoes in 
order to prolong the life of your shoes 
and to rest your feet. Rubber heels 
are preferable to leather heels because 
they are resilient. If you have little 
time to take care of your clothes, 
select fabrics that require a minimum 
of attention. Washable woolens, wool 
blends, heavy cottons, velour, and cor- 





duroy are good cold-weather fabrics 
which need only a minimum of care. 
Crease-resistant gingham, percale, cal- 
ico, denim, seersucker, broadcloth, and 
linen or linen-weave rayons are good 
for warm weather. Permanent-press 
garments hold up well and are easy to 
care for. Such sheer fabrics as voile, 
dotted swiss, and organdy may be in- 
appropriate for school. Extremely high 
heels and fancy jewelry are impractical 
and in questionable taste for school— 
loafers or flat shoes, class rings, and 
simple pins and necklaces that com- 
plement a blouse, sweater, or dress are 
more suitable. 


LEISURE AND UTILITY CLOTHES 


Leisure clothing takes in a wide 
range of styles because not all people 
enjoy the same kinds of leisure or 
share the same concepts about clothes. 
Some students prefer to study in paja- 
mas and robes, others in slacks and old 
shirts, and still others in the clothes 
they wear all day. Clothes for leisure 
wear come in a wide choice of styles 
and colors, allowing for varied indi- 
vidual preferences. 

Your choice of leisure clothes will 
depend upon your own activities and 
those of your family. If your family 
frequently has visitors, you might be 
in the habit of remaining dressed in 
your school clothes. It would not be 
appropriate to appear before guests in 
pajamas and a robe. Even if you spend 
your leisure time alone, it is wise to 
cultivate the habit of being neat. Many 
people spend part of their leisure time 





Courtesy The Evening Bulletin, Philadelphia 


This sport shirt-dress with bow-tie col- 
lar is made with culottes. 


performing household duties, and util- 
ity clothing serves them best. 

Utility clothes may mean clothes 
worn while pursuing a hobby, garden- 
ing, washing the car, working in a 
workshop, painting the kitchen, or do- 
ing general housekeeping. For activi- 
ties that involve climbing a ladder or 
using power tools, slacks or shorts and 
blouses with short, fairly close-fitting 
sleeves are safest and most practical. 
Comfortable shoes such as sneakers 
are safer than loafers for climbing lad- 
ders or doing active work. Under no cir- 
cumstances should you perform such 
activities while wearing frilly clothing 
that may cause accidents. 


BUSINESS AND STREET CLOTHES 


The keynote for business and street 
wear is smart conservatism. Suits in 
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The illustrations on these two pages show 
fabrics and colors suitable for school and 
casual wear wardrobes. The fabrics in the top 
SCHOOL AND CASUAL WEAR row are especially suited to fall and winter 
seasons or cool climates. Those on the bot- 
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tom row are suggested for spring and summer 
or warm climates. Accessories for each outfit 
should be chosen to harmonize with the colors 
of the ensemble. Refer to the color wheel in 
Chapter 12. 











JUMPER SLACKS SHORTS BLOUSE SWEATERS SKIRTS 
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classic and tailored styles, jacket 
dresses, and plain tailored dresses are 
appropriate for street and office wear. 
Needless to say, extremely sheer 
blouses and overly tight sweaters are 
out of place for both business and 
street wear. Extreme fashions are out 
of place for office work. Hair curlers, 
pins, and rollers are entirely out of 
place in all public places. 

In recent years hats have not been 
worn with business clothes as much as 
they formerly were. The best rule in 
choosing business clothing is to follow 
the most generally accepted custom 
where you work. It is proper to wear 
a hat and gloves during an interview if 


This is an example of typical conserva- 
tive business attire for a man. The hat 
is optional, but it does add to the over- 
all appearance. 


Courtesy Hickey-Freeman Co., Inc. 
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you wish. It is optional whether a 
glove is removed when shaking hands. 
For city street wear a hat and gloves 
are always acceptable. 

Coats should be chosen to harmonize 
with costumes. On a limited budget a 
tweed or textured wool coat in classic 
style is a better buy than a camel’s hair 
coat, which is not durable, or bold 
plaids or extreme fashions which you 
may tire of quickly. 

Men’s business wear. Suits or con- 
servative coordinated jackets and 
slacks are accepted business wear for 
men in most offices, and a tie is usually 
worn. Less formal attire is worn in 
many kinds of work. In all cases, good 
taste requires that dress conform to 
the generally accepted standards in the 
place where one works. 


APPEARING BEFORE AN AUDIENCE 


If you ever appear as a speaker at a 
public function or before an audience 
at a business meeting, especially if you 
are on an elevated platform, you will 
want to wear something conservative 
but appealing. Suits, jacket dresses, or 
a simple dress with sleeves (cap, short, 
three-quarter, or long, according to the 
season) are appropriate. A gay hat 
and matching blouse will not be out of 
place. Rhinestone pins and earrings or 
other dressy jewelry are inappropriate 
unless the occasion is very formal. 

You should pay particular attention 
to the position of your skirt when you 
sit down. Since the audience is at a 
lower level than the stage, your legs 
and feet are emphasized. If you sit 


with your body turned at an angle to 
the chair and your ankles crossed, you 
will look more attractive than if you 
sit directly facing the audience. The 
knees should never be crossed. Keep 
your hands folded in your lap. Avoid 
wearing bracelets that jangle and be 
sure to move papers quietly because 
these noises are amplified over a public 
address system. 


SEMIFORMAL CLOTHES 


Occasions such as religious services, 
movies, the theater, dinner dates, and 
informal parties, luncheons, or teas re- 
quire dressier outfits than do everyday 
activities. Attractive jacket dresses in 
sheath styles or dresses with slightly 
flared skirts are especially good for 
these occasions. In warm weather 
linen dresses with or without matching 
sweaters are attractive; in cold weather 
a jacket dress of soft crepe, sheer wool, 
or man-made fiber is a good choice. 
Classic suits are especially good for 
luncheons and dinners in the city and 
for worship. A becoming hat adds the 
proper finishing touch to a costume. 
Large hats are generally considered 
inappropriate after six in the evening. 
Depending upon your climate, straw 
hats are, as a rule, appropriate for 
spring and summer, felt and velvet hats 
are worn in fall and winter, and fur hats 
are usually worn in late fall and winter. 
In many areas felt, cloth, and cord hats 
are good the year round. 

Hats are usually kept on in a place 
of worship, at luncheons, teas, and at 


dinner in a restaurant or city club. 
Guests at a luncheon in a home may 
keep their hats on. It is customary to 
remove your hat if you are a dinner 
guest in a private home. If you wear a 
hat to the theater, remove it so that 
people behind you can see the stage. 
Dark gloves should be worn in the city 
if you expect to be out all day, but if 
you are leaving for a dinner engage- 
ment directly from home, white, neu- 
tral, or colored gloves are attractive. 
(You may slip a fresh pair in your 
purse to wear later if you are not going 
directly from home to dinner.) It is 
customary in most localities to keep 
gloves on in the theater, at religious 
services, and in a restaurant until you 
sit down at the table. You may shake 
hands without removing your gloves. 
It is never proper to wear gloves while 
eating. 


FORMAL CLOTHES 


With the modern emphasis on casual 
living, formal clothes may range from 
street-length dresses to long fitted or 
full-skirted strapless evening gowns. 
Some designers have even featured 
slacks and jackets in expensive mate- 
rials for evening wear in the hope of 
creating new markets. 

Dances and proms or weddings are 
the most formal occasions for which 
most young people must dress. Unless 
you can afford to buy several formal 
dresses, you will want to use great care 
in selecting a dress for formal wear. 
Since such a dress is not generally 
worn very often, the material and color 
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The illustrations on these two pages show 
fabrics and colors suitable for dress wear. The 
fabrics in the top row are especially suitable 
DRESS WEAR for fall and winter or cool-climate wardrobes. 
Those in the bottom row are suggested for 
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spring and summer or warm-climate ward- 
robes. For other suggestions, see the chart 
of hair and skin coloring in Chapter 12 and 
choose colors that are suited to your individual 
coloring. See also textures in Chapter 14. 
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should be those that are most flattering 
to you and that make you feel really 
“dressed up.” An extreme style may 
receive flattering comment the first 
time it is worn, but it may look 
“dated” later on if you must wear the 
same dress several times. A simple 
dress with good lines can be worn for 
several seasons and can be made to 
look different by the use of varied 
accessories such as scarves, jewelry, 
or gloves. In buying formal wear you 
should consider the occasions on which 
you will wish to appear at your very 
best and choose accordingly. 

Customs concerning formal dress 
vary in different communities and 
among different social groups. For a 
dance or evening party, formal dress 
may be very simple. The only acces- 
sories you may need might be a piece 
of jewelry worn as an ornament in 
your hair and a small purse or evening 
bag. If your budget allows it, an eve- 
ning wrap is desirable, especially if you 
often wear formal dress. Many high 
school and college girls wear a stole or 
a short jacket for a wrap. A topcoat, 
especially one of subdued color, can 
also be worn. 

Many formal occasions require 
gloves. At a very formal dance or other 
social occasion, gloves may be wrist 
length or even twelve- or twenty-button 
length if the gown is very elegant. 
(Gloves that come almost to the elbow 
or above are described as so many 
“buttons” in length. This dates from 
the time when gloves for formal wear 
were actually buttoned, but many long 
gloves today do not have buttons.) 
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Formals by After Six (above and below) 


These outfits are examples of men’s for- 
mal evening wear. Below is a single- 
breasted tuxedo. Above is a summer 
white dinner jacket. 








Formals by After Six (above and below) 


These outfits are both daytime formal 
wear suitable for a wedding. The jacket 
below is a stroller or director’s jacket. 
At top is a morning coat. 





Gloves are kept on at a very formal 
dance or reception. The right hand is 
slipped out of the glove opening, or the 
glove is removed when refreshments 
are served. If dinner is served at a 
party, both gloves are removed at the 
table. 

Men’s formal wear. For many for- 
mal occasions men may simply wear a 
dark suit and tie with a white shirt. 
For some formal evening occasions, 
however, tuxedos or dinner jackets are 
worn. With a black or dark blue 
dinner jacket, a white shirt, usually 
pleated in front, and a black bow tie 
(some men prefer maroon) are worn. 
The trousers worn with a dinner jacket 
are black or dark blue and may be 
plain or have a braid. If a vest is not 
worn, it is replaced by a cummerbund 
which is usually a dark color. This is 
the traditional costume referred to as 
“black tie.” In some communities a 
white dinner jacket is suitable during 
the summer, and on less formal occa- 
sions maroon or even patterned dinner 
jackets, such as plaids, may be worn. 

If the evening occasion is very for- 
mal, “white tie” is called for. This out- 
fit consists of a black tailcoat, white 
waistcoat, and white bow tie. A stiff 
or “boiled” shirt is worn, and the 
trousers may be the same as those 
worn with the dinner jacket. 

Formal daytime dress for a man con- 
sists of a morning coat (cutaway) or a 
director’s coat (also called a stroller). 
With these a gray or tan waistcoat, an 
ascot or a four-in-hand tie, and usually 
striped trousers are worn. 
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Courtesy Ellen Dru-Perfection Frocks, Inc., 
New York 


Lightweight cotton and polyester blends 
give carefree summer comfort. 





Courtesy Koret of California, Inc. 


A pantsuit (above) is especially good for 
casual wear. 






A dress with jacket is appropriate for 
street or business wear. 


Courtesy Cotton Producers Institute 
: _— sas 






Courtesy Stacy Ames, Incorporated 


These models are showing a variety of 
attractive wool dresses. 
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Courtesy Jeanie® by Blue Bell 


Leisure clothing should be comfortable 
but neat. It should be chosen with an 
activity in mind. 


A hat and gloves give the finishing touch to 
your outfit for street wear. 


Courtesy McCall’s Patterns 
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SPORTS 


Clothing for spectators at sports 
events varies according to the season. 
For attending most sports events ca- 
sual clothing is suitable. If you attend 
a game that is to be followed by a 
party, you may prefer something 
dressier. 

For watching sports that are played 
during cool seasons, such as football 
and ice hockey, tweed and nubby tex- 
tured suits and sports coats are appro- 
priate. If you attend sports events dur- 
ing the warmer seasons, casual or ordi- 
nary spring and summer wear is 
suitable. 

Participation in many sports does 
not require special clothing. A gored 
or pleated skirt, culottes, slacks, or 
Bermuda shorts, and a blouse or 
sweater are often worn for bowling and 
golf. These clothes are also suitable for 
tennis. Slacks or blue jeans and 
blouses or sweaters are frequently worn 
for horseback riding. If you are taking 
part in formal competition or belong 
to a club where conservative taste pre- 
vails, you may wish to wear more tra- 
ditional sports costumes, such as a rid- 
ing habit or a white sleeveless tennis 
dress with a short pleated skirt. 

Some sports, such as swimming, re- 
quire special garments. If you enjoy 
swimming for exercise rather than 
merely sunbathing, a one-piece bathing 
suit with a comfortable shoulder line 
is advisable. A bathing cap is required 
in many pools and is advisable in any 
case unless you wear your hair espe- 
cially short. A robe, short wrap, or 
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shift and sandals are very desirable for 
the beach. 

Winter sports require warm clothing 
that is suited to the activity. For ice 
skating, leotards and a short skirt are 
becoming to the young, slim figure. A 
longer pleated or gored skirt is more 
becoming to those who are older or 
have a somewhat heavier figure. 

Ski clothes are designed for warmth 
and to permit freedom of action. Be 
sure to stretch, bend, and check for 
freedom of movement in a ski outfit 
before buying it. Several kinds of ther- 
mal undergarments are designed to be 
lightweight and to fit well under close- 
fitting ski costumes. 


CAMPUS WEEKEND 


While high school dress differs little 
over the country except for seasonal 
differences, dress on college campuses 
differs greatly. For example, a girl from 
a southern college spent a weekend on 
the campus of an eastern university 
and wore a camel’s hair coat and 
stacked heels to a football game. One 
of the co-eds remarked, ‘‘You can al- 
ways spot an import—no dorm girl 
would be caught dead in heels at a 
game!” The girl who offered this criti- 
cism later attended a formal dance on 
the campus of a men’s college in the 
South. She found herself among the 
very small minority of girls wearing 
cocktail-type dresses. Most of the girls 
at the dance were wearing floor length 
formals. 

In order to plan for a campus week- 





end, you should know what activities 
will be involved. Your date should tell 
you whether there will be sports or not 
so that you can plan your wardrobe 
accordingly. For afternoon teas, recep- 
tions, and concerts, your usual ward- 
robe for such occasions will probably 
be suitable. For a very formal evening 
dance, your dress should be in accor- 
dance with the most generally accepted 
local standards. Perhaps a college cat- 
alog or recent yearbook from the 
school you are planning to visit will be 
of help. 

When in doubt, dress conservatively. 
Remember, good taste varies very lit- 
tle from place to place, even though 
popular styles may be somewhat dif- 
ferent. 


WEDDING CLOTHES 


Large formal weddings and recep- 
tions are for those who can afford them 
without making financial sacrifices. A 
University of Oregon study found that 
wedding costs among alumni ranged 
from two dollars for the marriage li- 
cense to over $4,000. The average cost 
was $817.78. A large formal wedding 
followed by a reception and sit-down 
dinner for several hundred guests at a 
city or country club can cost thousands 
of dollars. 

An informal wedding, with the guest 
list limited to relatives and very close 
friends, followed by a simple recep- 
tion need not be expensive. This kind 
of wedding leaves the bride, groom, 
and parents less exhausted physically 
and financially than a large formal wed- 





Courtesy Edythe Vincent of Alfred Angelo, Inc., 
Philadelphia (above and below) 


Two lengths for wedding gowns are shown. 
The chapel train gown above is made of or- 
ganza and Chantilly lace. The ballerina-length 
gown below is tulle and lace. 





Courtesy Cotton Producers Institute 


Cotton fabrics make pretty dresses for sum- 
mer evening parties and all-occasion clothes 
in warm climates. 
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The matching hat and coat above make a 
dressy spring outfit. The suit on the left looks 
fresh and cool for summer. 
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The classic Empire silhouette shown is for 
all-season wear in a flower-printed marqui- 
sette with a beautiful drift to the skirt. 


Courtesy Sophie of Saks Fifth Avenue 


Dances and proms provide the 
opportunity to really dress up. 
These spring formals look very ' 
pretty with short gloves. 


Courtesy Nadine Formals 
and Party Dresses 








ding with a more elaborate reception. 
The money saved can be used for fur- 
ther education or as a down payment 
on a home. 

When young people invite friends to 
participate in a wedding, they should 
be considerate of cost. Often the at- 
tendants of the bride and groom can- 
not afford transportation if they must 
come from a great distance. Free lodg- 
ing should be provided during the wed- 
ding festivities for participants in the 
wedding. Neighbors and friends usu- 
ally house extra guests who cannot be 
accommodated by the family. If the 
family can afford a big wedding, they 
should also be prepared to house the 
wedding party. 

Many traditions of dress have given 
way to our more casual way of living 
in recent years, and ideas of formality 
in clothing are not so strict as they 
were a number of years ago. Still, a 
wedding is an important occasion, and 
many girls look forward to having a 
traditional formal or semiformal wed- 
ding. 

Dress for weddings. The degree of 
formality at a wedding is determined 
by the type of ceremony, the bride’s 
choice of costume, the number of at- 
tendants, and the kind of reception or 
dinner that follows. If you are attend- 
ing a wedding as a guest, your choice 
of costume should be suitable for the 
occasion. 

At a very formal daytime or evening 
wedding, the bride chooses her own 
gown and decides how her attendants 
should be dressed. Men’s formal day 
or evening attire is worn by the groom 
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and his attendants. Guests wear for- 
mal day or evening dress. 

For a semiformal or informal wed- 
ding the range of choices is wide. The 
bride may wear a “traditional’’ wed- 
ding gown or simply an afternoon dress 
or classic suit. The grooms» attire 
should be in accordance with the 
bride’s choice of costume—formal, 
semiformal, or simply a dark business 
suit. 

The choice of an elaborate or simple 
wedding is usually made by the bride, 
and members of the wedding party 
dress accordingly. Suitable dress for 
all types of weddings is described in 
great detail in books of etiquette. 

Clothes for a wedding trip. Regard- 
less of status or income, most young 
couples plan some kind of wedding 
trip before settling down to establish- 
ing a home. The clothes for the wed- 
ding trip will depend upon the time 
of year, where the honeymoon is to be 
spent, and what the young people can 
afford to spend on clothes. It is wise 
to choose garments with future needs 
in view. 

The kind of trip and means of travel 
are important to consider in planning 
your wardrobe for a wedding trip. 
Travel by plane will place greater lim- 
its on the number of items you can 
take than will travel by automobile or 
steamship. A travel agency can be help- 
ful in suggesting clothes for the trip. 
There will be little time for care of 
clothing, so outer clothes that travel 
well and are light in weight should be 
chosen. Review pages 283-285 on pack- 
ing for a trip. 


SUGGESTED WARDROBES 
ACCORDING TO AGE 


It may be a long time before some 
of you will be married and planning 
for a family, but others of you may 
be married not long after you finish 
high school. Some of you may be in- 
terested in children’s clothing because 
you have married sisters and brothers 
with young children, or you may have 
young sisters and brothers at home. 
It will be interesting to compare the 
costs of wardrobes for various ages 
and how costs may vary depending 
upon where you shop for clothing and 
the kinds of clothing needed. 

In the sections that follow, suggested 
wardrobes are described for infants 
and young children, high school and 
college students, working women, and 
homemakers. As you read, keep in 
mind that climate, activities, and finan- 
cial circumstances are important fac- 
tors in the choice of a wardrobe. Good 
care of clothing helps to prolong the 
life of garments, and wardrobes can 
be kept to a minimum if laundry is 
done frequently. 


Diapers 


Gowns or wrappers 


Stretch shirts 


3 

5 

3 
Rubber panties 2 
Sweaters or sacques 2- 
1 

2 

2 

1 


Hood 
The table at right shows Dresses 
minimal needs for an ade- Slips 
quate layette. Bootees 


INFANTS AND YOUNG CHILDREN 


From the time a child is born until 
he finishes grade school his wardrobe 
changes many times, often within a 
short period of time. At each stage of 
development the kinds and amounts 
of clothing needed differ greatly. 

At the creeping stage a child needs 
protective clothing. Overalls give 
greater protection than short garments. 
At this age overalls should snap under 
the crotch. At the toddling stage more 
two-piece garments, socks, and shoes 
will have to be added to the wardrobe. 

At the preschool age clothing for 
boys and girls differs little except for 
dress-up occasions, when little girls 
need dresses and petticoats and little 
boys need dressier suits. The cost of 
a wardrobe for a four- to six-year-old 
child is more than twice that for the 
infant and toddler. 

At the grade school level social needs 
increase, and there is a proportionate 
increase in the number and cost of 
clothing items. It is important to stress 
care of clothing and good management 
during these years. 


INFANT’S LAYETTE 


-4doz. Two-piece knits 3-4 
-6 Bibs 3-4 
-5 Receiving blankets 2-3 
-3 Crib blankets or 

3 sleeping garments . 


1 
Crib sheets—knit 2 
-3 Towels 4- 
-3 Wash cloths 2 
pair Bunting if a winter baby 
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Courtesy National Cotton Council 


The older grade school girl is fashion 
conscious. The A-line dress with bold 
plaid top has permanent-press finish. 


This polished cotton dress has a velve- 
teen sash and ruffle-trimmed sleeves. 


Courtesy National Cotton Council 
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Courtesy Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


Permanent-press garments make dress- 
ing up fun. 


Cotton garments for children are cool, 
perky-looking, and easy to maintain. 


Reprint from VOGUE CHILDREN; Copyright 
© 1966 by The Condé Nast Publications, Inc. 


A little girl needs clothes for school and play that 
are becoming and comfortable. This jumper is of 
permanent-press wide wale corduroy. 


Courtesy National Cotton Council 


The items below are suggested as a 
basic wardrobe for the preschool child. 
Regional climate and individual family 
activities will determine variations. 


PRESCHOOL CHILD’S WARDROBE—BOYS AND GIRLS 





Snowsuit 1 Sweaters 3-4 
Coat 1-2 Gloves 2-4 
Slacks and overalls 3-5 Raincoat 1 
Two-piece knits 2-3 Hat or cap 1-2 
Shirts or blouses 325 Socks 5-8 
Sunsuits 3-4 Shoes 2D 
Panties 5-7 Sneakers 1 
Undershirts 3-6 Boots 1 
Pajamas or gowns 2-3 Bedroom slippers 1 
Bathrobe 1 


GRADE SCHOOL CHILD’S WARDROBE 


Boys Girls 
Suit 1 Dresses or jumpers 6-8 
Trousers 2-3 Skirts 2-3 
Slacks or jeans 2-3 Slacks or jeans 2-3 
Shirts (dress) 2-3 Blouses 2-3 
Shirts (knit) 4-6 Knit pullovers 4-6 
Jacket 1-2 Jacket ‘| 
The table at right shows basic Coat 1 Coat 1 
items for a grade school child’s Raincoat 1 Raincoat 1 
wardrobe. Handkerchiefs, gloves, Sweaters D Sweaters 3-4 
and items for special sports should Shorts 0-3 Shorts 0-3 
be added to those indicated. Undershirts 3-5 Undershirts 3-5 
Knit briefs 4-6 Panties 4-6 
Pajamas 2-3 Pajamas or gowns 2-3 
Bathrobe Il Bathrobe ‘i 
Socks 6-8 Socks 6-8 
Shoes 2 Shoes 2 
Sneakers 1 Sneakers il 
Hat or cap 1 Hat 2 





HIGH SCHOOL STUDENT’S WARDROBE 


Boys Girls 
Suit 1 Suits 
Coat 1-2 Coats 
Jackets 1-2 Jackets 
Raincoat 1 Raincoat 
Slacks 3-4 Skirts 
Shirts (dress) 2-3 Blouses 
Shirts (sports) 4-5 Dresses (school) 
Shirts (knit) 2-3 Dresses (dates) 
Sweaters 2 Sweaters 
Shoes and loafers 2-3 Shoes and loafers 
Bathrobe il Bathrobe 
Pajamas 2-3 Pajamas or gowns 
Knit undershirts 3-5 Bras 
Knit briefs or shorts 4-5 Panties 


| 


Special occasion items 


HIGH SCHOOL WARDROBE 


Although school dress varies little 
over the country at junior and senior 
high school level, dress for social occa- 
sions and special sports will vary ac- 
cording to the locality and climate. 
Senior high students need more clothes 
for social occasions than do younger 
people. 


You will want to plan your 





Special occasion items 


1-2 

2 

Ae2 

1 

2-4 Make a copy of the wardrobe 
3-4 checklist (page 335) and use the 
3-4 table at the left to survey your 
3-6 own wardrobe. Adapt each list 
2-4 to your personal needs. 

2-3 

1 

2-3 

2-4 

4-5 


own wardrobe according to your par- 
ticular needs. The Wardrobe Checklist 
will be helpful in addition to the sug- 
gested items (page 335). 

A boy may want an all-purpose rain- 
coat to double as a topcoat. In cold 
climates it will be necessary for a boy 
to have a jacket for summer and win- 
ter as well as a dress coat for church 
and dates. A girl may need a school 


Sweaters add casual comfort to 
a school wardrobe, and they 
tie together an outfit effectively. 


Courtesy Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


YOUR WARDROBE CHECKLIST 


(C0l 01S eee ee 


um 


Occasion and Item Clothes | Own Clothes | Need 


SCHOOL OR WORK 


Dresses 
Skirts 
Blouses 
Sweaters 
Ensembles Jacket Dresses 
Suits 
Jackets 
Extras Shoes 
Purse 
Gloves 


CASUAL AND SPORTS 


Dresses 
Skirts 
Blouses 
Sweaters 
Slacks 
Shorts 
Shoes 


DATES, STREET, 
WORSHIP SERVICE 
Dresses 
Skirts 
Blouses 
Sweaters 
Ensembles Jacket Dresses 
Suits 
Jackets 
Shoes 
Purses 
Gloves 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Hosiery 
Slips 
Sleepwear 
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and dress coat for spring and for win- 
ter. Such coats may be bought with a 
life expectancy of three years because 
the best coat may be worn for school 
after it has been used for dress, pro- 
vided it is tailored or classic in style. 
A coat without fur is perhaps most 
versatile. 


COLLEGE WARDROBES 


Although you may continue to wear 
many of your high school clothes to 
college, especially if you commute to 
a college in your own city, you will 
find that college dress differs from 
campus to campus. Skirts with sweat- 
ers and blouses, jumpers, and tailored 
dresses are suitable for school wear. 
For teas, parties, concerts, and din- 
ners out, dress may be almost casual 
or almost formal depending upon the 
location of the college and local cus- 


BASIC WARDROBE FOR A COLLEGE MAN 


Item Description 


1 dark color, 1 herringbone or 
other tweed 


Jackets 1 solid color, 1 check or stripe 

Slacks 4-6 pairs to go with jackets and 
suit coats or sports shirts, in- 
cluding some cotton or 
lightweight slacks 

Outerwear 1 raincoat, 1 topcoat or over- 
coat, 1 campus coat 

Shirts 10-12 including dress and 
sports shirts 

Sweaters 2-6 

Evening According to activities (dark 

wear blue or gray suit acceptable) 
Shoes 3 pair including 1 pair of loaf- 


ers, one pair of black shoes 
for dress 
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BASIC WARDROBE 
FOR A COLLEGE WOMAN — 


Item Description 


5-6 pleated, gored, or straight. 
(Some jumpers may be sub- 
stituted.) 

4-6 slip-ons, 2-3 cardigans in 
colors to harmonize with 
skirts 

3-5 for school, 3-5 for worship 
service, street, and informal 
parties, 2-3 for special par- 
ties 

2-3 depending upon the cli- 
mate 

1 raincoat, 1-2 dress coats de- 
pending on the climate, and- 
1 campus coat. (A wrap for 
formal evening wear may be 
advisable.) 

4-6 to harmonize with skirts 
including two white ones 
2-3 for school, 2 for worship 
service, street, and informal 
parties, 1-2 high heels, 1 pair 
galoshes, 1 pair lounging 

slippers 

3-5 pairs of socks and 3-5 pairs 
of stockings 

Slacks 0-2 pairs depending upon need 

Shorts 0-2 pairs depending upon need 

Hats According to need 


Sweaters 


Dresses 


Suits 


Coats 


Blouses 


Shoes 


Hosiery 


Gloves According to need 
Robe or 1 for cold weather and 1 for 
Housecoat warm weather 


The basic wardrobe for a college woman 
may be varied as necessary. Dress cus- 
toms vary in different schools and dif- 
ferent parts of the country. Items listed 
will serve as general guidelines. 


The basic wardrobe for a college man will 
vary with individual activities. Items listed 
may be considered as minimum essential 
needs for the typical student. 





tom. Suits or sweaters, skirts, and 
sports coats are popular for games. 

It is advisable not to buy too many 
garments for college ahead of time be- 
cause your concepts of appropriate 
dress may change. If you should want 
to assemble a more complete ward- 
robe, talk with students who are al- 
ready attending the college of your 
choice. 

College man. The freshman, anxious 
to conform in his manner of dress, will 
often bring clothes that are a little too 
“collegiate.”’ By the time he is a sopho- 
more and has gained experience, he 
should be more confident and more at 
ease in his choice of clothing. In any 
case, a young man in college can be 
well dressed by keeping the items shown 
in the table on page 336 clean, mended, 
and replaced when they become shabby. 


WORKING WOMAN’S WARDROBE 


You may go to work immediately 
after finishing high school. On some 
jobs a uniform is required; for other 
jobs working women wear clothing 
suitable for street and office wear. Cli- 
mate, off-the-job activities, shopping 
facilities, and income will determine 
your clothing choices. 

Conservatism is the keynote in dress, 
hair fashions, and makeup in business. 
Tailored, crease-resistant garments in 
muted colors that will not show soil 
are recommended. Off the job you are 
free to choose clothes according to 
your likes and whims, your activities, 
and your income. 


THE HOMEMAKER 


Many of you will become full-time 
attending high 
school or college or after holding a job. 
You will find that clothing needs for 
homemakers are less demanding, and 
your clothing budget may be lower. 
Your needs will be somewhat different 


homemakers after 


depending upon whether you live in 
the suburbs, in the city, or in a rural 
area. Your social life will also play an 
important part in determining your 
wardrobe. You will still need street 
clothes and clothing for work and lei- 
sure. As a homemaker you should take 
pride in your appearance not only for 
the impression you make on your fam- 
ily and friends but for your own 
morale. 


SUMMARY 


Income and the activities or occa- 
sions for which clothes are to be worn 
are the two most important factors in 
wardrobe planning. The amount of 
money spent on clothing increases con- 
siderably with economic, educational, 
and occupational status. The clothing 
allowance may be from eight to over 
twelve percent of the total budget. 
Young career women may spend a 
larger part of their income on clothing 
than on any other item the first year 
they are employed. 

By using the tables and adapting the 
checklist in this chapter, you can learn 
to plan and manage wardrobe require- 
ments for a family. 
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Concepts. Define and use the words be- 
low in sentences to show your under- 
standing of the concepts in this chapter. 


business dress prevailing customs 
(women and men) semi formal clothes 

creeping-stage sports clothes 
clothes (women and men) 

culottes street clothes 

functional clothes toddler 

leisure wear utility clothes 

platform clothes versatile wardrobe 


GENERALIZATIONS. Outline the chapter you 
have just read. Under each major topic 
of your outline, write a generalization 
about the subject matter of the chapter 
section. 


Discuss. 

1. The following factors that influence 
your wardrobe planning: 

a) composition and ages of family 
members 

b) geographical location 

c) income 

d) your activities 

e) your present wardrobe 

f) shopping facilities 

2. The advantages and disadvantages 
of uniform dress for school wear. 

3. The kind of wedding you would like 
to have. Would you rather use the money 
available for a) a large reception, b) your 
honeymoon trip, c) setting up your new 
house or apartment? Why? 

4. Dress for a daytime formal wed- 
ding; a military wedding; a formal eve- 
ning wedding; an informal wedding (day- 
time; evening). Includé ‘dress -for the 
guests as well as the wedding party. 


5. The rules of etiquette to be followed 
at a formal reception; a formal dance; an 
open house. 

6. The importance of a good appear- 
ance when appearing before a school as- 
sembly. 


PROJECTS. 


1. Make a list of activities in which you 
participate. For each activity select two 
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or three outfits that you would consider 
suitable. Remember the advantages of 
dual-purpose garments and mix-or-match 
outfits. 


2. Using clippings from fashion maga- 
zines, mail-order catalogs, or newspapers, 
include in your scrapbook a high school 
wardrobe for girls or a wardrobe for the 
girl in business in a city. Remember to 
include clothing for sports, social activ- 
ities, and special occasions. Show the 
colors you would use for a versatile co- 
ordination of colors in your wardrobe. 


3. Select one of the following ward- 
robes and estimate costs at budget prices 
and also at moderate prices. Obtain your 
price estimates from newspapers or by 
visiting local stores. 


a) infant’s layette 

b) grade school wardrobe (boys ) 

c) senior high wardrobe (boys ) 

d) college wardrobe (boys) 

e) preschool wardrobe (girl or boy) 

f) grade school wardrobe (girls ) 

g) senior high wardrobe (girls ) 

h) college wardrobe (girls ) 

i) business wardrobe (man or woman) 


4. Have two students come to class 
dressed for a job interview or an inter- 
view with a college administrator. One 
ought to be appropriately dressed and 
the other inappropriately dressed. Select 
a student to serve as the interviewer for 
an office or department store job. Dis- 
cuss what points do and do not impress 
the interviewer. 


5. Arrange a series of displays for the 
bulletin board to show appropriate dress 
for various occasions (speaking at a club 
meeting; a guest at a formal wedding and 
reception; traveling by train; attendance 
at a religious service; and so forth). 


6. Working individually or as a member 
of a committee, use the tables and infor- 
mation in this chapter to plan complete 
wardrobes for an “average” family. When 
you have completed your list of clothing 
needed, find out the prices of all and esti- 
mate the total cost to clothe an entire fam- 
ily. Use prices in the moderate range. 


FURTHER READING. 
See reading list, Chapter 12. 


Family Clothing, by Mildred T. Tate and 
Oris Glisson. John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 


Free pamphlets may be obtained from 

the following sources: 

American Institute of Men’s and Boys’ 
Wear, 386 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
10016. Literature on wardrobe planning 
for men. 


Celanese Fibers Company, Consumer Rela- 
tions, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York, New 
York 10036. Literature on fashion and 
wardrobe planning. Also information on 
fabrics. 

Hansen Glove Corporation, Box 1224, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin 53201. Booklets on 
gloves, fashion, and etiquette. 

McCall’s Patterns, Educational Depart- 
ment, 230 Park Avenue, New York, New 
York 10017. Material on wardrobe plan- 
ning. 


SONS) 


ecision-making 


in clothing purchases 
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Generalizations 


Management in the home involves constant 
decision-making in which every member of 
the family may be involved. 


Sometimes decision-making about clothing 
involves nothing more important than the 
choice of what to wear to a football game; 
however, a decision on what to wear to a 
job interview or how to distribute the cloth- 
ing dollar may have a decisive future out- 
come. 


Important factors determining clothing selec- 
tion are resources, needs, desires, age, values, 
and availability. 


The better informed an individual is about 
management, possible pitfalls, and how to 
handle charge accounts and checking ac- 
counts, the more efficient he will be at mak- 
ing decisions and handling money in the 
future. 


Decision-making is important in the 
management of a business, an industry, 
and a home. Making decisions in the 
choice of clothing may not be a critical 
matter, but the amount of money spent 
for clothing is often of great impor- 
tance in balancing the overall family 
budget. 

A good manager is one who knows 
how to make wise decisions. In arriv- 
ing at decisions it is important to be 
able to define the problem, list possible 
outcomes and their influence on long- 
range goals, weigh alternatives, and 
reach satisfactory conclusions. In home 
management as in business it is impor- 
tant to consider the sources and amount 
of income, necessary and optional ex- 
penditures, possible pitfalls, and pro- 
visions for paying bills. 





IMPORTANCE OF 
DECISION-MAKING 


When you are faced with the neces- 
sity of making a decision it is generally 
the case that you have a number of 
alternatives. Some decisions may have 
less important outcomes than others. 
For example, every morning when you 
dress for school you must decide what 
to wear, but your choice will probably 
have little influence on your future 
goals. On the other hand, you have to 
make certain decisions that will defi- 
nitely influence your future, such as 
whether to go to work, go to college, 
or marry after graduating from high 
school. 

Decisions are easier to make if you 
approach problems methodically. Your 
answers to the two following ques- 
tions will help you with many deci- 
sions: 1. By making this (or that) de- 
cision what do I have to gain? 2. By 
making this (or that) decision what do 
I have to lose? List your possible gains 
and losses and weigh losses against 
gains in making a final decision. This 
procedure will help you to face your 
problems realistically. 

Decision-making about clothing is 
certainly not as vital to your future as 
major decisions concerning your mar- 
riage and career, but once in a while 
a decision regarding clothing does play 
a role in influencing important aspects 
of your life. The following case studies 
illustrate this point. 

A student at an eastern university 
had an invitation to spend a weekend 
at a southern university. The trip would 


require spending money for plane or 
bus fare, new sportswear, and a long 
formal gown. She also wanted to go 
to New York for a job interview with 
an advertising agency, which involved 
transportation costs and the expense of 
a new suit. She could not afford both 
trips. She liked the handsome young 
man from the South who had been at- 
tentive a few weekends earlier. There 
was the possibility that the weekend 
date might lead to a proposal of mar- 
riage in the future. Yet she wanted 
very much to work in New York, and 
the advertising business had special 
appeal to her. 

After approaching her problem from 
a realistic point of view, she gave up 
the weekend date for the opportunity 
to apply for a job. After three years 
on the job she met and married a prom- 
ising young executive in the agency. 

In the second case study a wise de- 


This young girl decided to make her own 
dress for the prom. With the money 
she saved she was able to buy new ac- 
cessories to match. 


H. Armstrong Roberts 





cision involving clothing led to a new 
job with a big increase in salary. A 
family with a son in the eighth grade 
and a daughter in her last year of high 
school had managed to pay off over 
half the mortgage on their home. They 
had also paid the father’s tuition so 
that he might complete course work 
for a master’s degree in business ad- 
ministration, which he would receive 
by the end of the year. As a result of 
these expenses the family had been 
limiting their expenditures on clothing 
and entertainment, but the time had 
come when they all had definite cloth- 
ing needs to be satisfied. 

The father needed a new suit and 
shoes in order to live up to his role as 
office manager. The mother needed a 
new suit and hat so that she might be 
well dressed for her new role as presi- 
dent of the PTA. The daughter needed 
clothes for graduation activities. The 
eighth-grade son needed a uniform in 
order to play in the junior baseball 
league and camping clothes so that he 
might attend Scout camp. There was 
not enough money for each one to buy 
all the clothes he needed, although all 
needs seemed reasonable. 

The father received a letter stating 
that he had been recommended for a 
job in a nearby state. This gave prior- 
ity tomtheather s) needs» Hevnadsto be 
well dressed if he was to be considered 
for an executive position which would 
pay him nearly double the salary he 
was receiving. After serious debate 
everyone concentrated on _ outfitting 
Dad. The mother filled her needs by 
remodeling a suit. She dressed it up 
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with a new scarf and pin and bought 
a becoming new hat. The mother and 
daughter saved money by making all 
the clothes needed for graduation par- 
ties. The son found out that an older 
friend had a good baseball outfit and 
camping clothes he no longer needed 
and would sell them for a fair price. 

Although the father felt that he was 
receiving too large a percentage of the 
clothing allowance, he had the satis- 
faction of knowing that everyone sup- 
ported his efforts to provide for the 
family. There was no family friction 
and no one felt slighted. The long-range 
gains for the family from the father’s 
new job far outweighed the immediate 
pleasures of new clothing. 

In a third case a boy who had just 
graduated from high school could not 
afford to go to college. His father had 
died several years before, and it was 
necessary for him to work to contrib- 
ute to the support of his mother and a 
younger sister. He had a job which 
enabled him to do this, but it offered 
little opportunity for advancement 
without further education. 

When an opportunity arose to bor- 
row money to pay for night school, the 
boy was faced with an important deci- 
sion. Attending school would mean 
working long hours every day. It meant 
also that he and his family would have 
to do without many things, including 
new clothing, in order to buy books 
and pay the other expenses of going 
to school. 

The boy chose to borrow the money, 
although he knew that he would be 
“strapped” with the loan for several 


years. He completed a course which 


enabled him to get a promotion with 
higher pay. Making his decision was 
not an easy thing for him to do. His 
choice had involved sacrifices by all of 
the family, but his decision proved to 


be the most satisfactory solution in the 
long run. 


Each of these case studies illustrates 
a situation in which it was necessary to 
make a decision. The soundness of the 
decision in all cases depended upon the 
methods used to make choices and 
solve problems. 


There are usually four steps involved 


in decision-making. If you learn to 


The budget dollar is divided as shown for 
the average urban income ($6,000 to $7,500). 
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follow them, they may help you with 
future decisions. 

1. Define your problem or need. 

2. List possible outcomes — your 
gains and losses —influencing both 
short- and long-range goals. 

3. Weigh tentative decisions and al- 
ternatives. 

4. Make a final decision and put it 
into action. 

In the second case study the problem 
was to decide whose needs were the 
most important. The possible outcomes 
were many, but the most important 
ones seemed to revolve around the 
father. After weighing tentative deci- 
sions it seemed wise to give the father 
priority. Nevertheless some consider- 
ation had to be given to alternatives 
so that no one would feel completely 
deprived. Some compromises were 
necessary, but the final decision, when 
put into action, was the wisest. 


INCOME DISTRIBUTION 


As income increases, obligations to 
fill new roles and to meet different liv- 
ing standards increase. The second 
case study showed that at high-income 
levels management is as important as 
at low-income levels. 

Ordinarily income is derived from 
the salary of the head of the family— 
usually the father. This income is often 
supplemented by income earned by the 
wife or older children. A recent survey 
of 12,000 high school students indicated 
that thirty-five percent of the boys and 
twenty-two percent of the girls worked 
during the school year. Half of all the 
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high school boys surveyed and about a 
third of all the girls had summer jobs. 
Boys and girls with part-time jobs 
spent a large portion of their earnings 
on clothing. 

On a fixed income, whether it is 
earned by one or more family mem- 
bers, it is not difficult to make a spend- 
ing plan. When income fluctuates as 
it does with self-employed persons— 
doctors, dentists, small business pro- 
prietors, farmers, writers, artists, 
craftsmen—it is easier to make a 
spending plan by averaging total in- 
come over a period of three years. 

A number of factors will influence 
the distribution of income in your fam- 
ily—the number of family members 
and their ages, where you live, your 
family’s financial commitments for in- 
stallment payments, and how each 
member relates values and long-range 
goals to present income. Average in- 
come is higher than it has ever been. 
In spite of higher personal taxes and 
higher prices, the spending power of 
the average family is half again as high 
as it was in 1950. This means that 
many families have what is known as 
discretionary income; that is, after pro- 
viding for the basic needs of life these 
families have money left which can be 
spent for real or psychological needs. 
Some people fail to recognize long-term 
goals in spending their discretionary 
income. By trying to keep up with their 
neighbors they find that they have 
gained little real satisfaction. 

In any business or family unit it is 
important to have a budget or plan for 
spending. Here are some suggested 


FAMILY BUDGETS AT THREE INCOME LEVELS* 
(Spendable Income After Personal Taxes) 


Low 
$4,000 
5,000 
Food (total) 25.3°/0 
Meals at home 20.4 
Meals out 4.9 
Housing 297 
Shelter 14.5 
Utilities 4.7 
Operation 5.6 
Furniture and 49 
equipment 
Clothing and Services oF 
Personal Care 3.0 
Medical Care 6.3 
Recreation 3.6 
Reading 7) 
Education 6 
Transportation 15.4 
Automobile 13.8 
Other 1G 
Miscellaneous 55 
100.0°/o 


Average High 
$6,000 $10,000 
7,500 15,000 
24.2°/o 22.2% Jo 
19.5 16.4 
4.7 5.8 
DS) 27.0 
13D Wile 
4.5 BAO 
5.6 6.1 
5.5 5.4 
HORS Wiles 
2.8 DS) 
6.5 6.1 
4.2 5.0 
a) Ae 
) 2D 
15.3 16.4 
139 14.4 
1.4 2.0 
540) 5.6 
100.0°/o 100.0°/o 


*Adapted from “Contrasts in Spending by Urban Families,” MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


(November and December, 1964). 


steps in making your spending plan: 

1. Buy an account book to record in- 
come and expenditures. 

2. List in one column the family’s 
resources or assets, such as savings, 
stocks and mutual funds, value of col- 
lections, equity in a home, and so on. 
In another column list liabilities or 
outstanding debts, including mortgage 
on a home, outstanding payments on a 
car, installment debts of all kinds. By 
subtracting liabilities from assets, a 
family can determine its net worth. 


3. List all sources of income, such 
as regular salary or wages, rent, inter- 
est and dividends on investments, bo- 
nuses and commissions, and income 
from part-time jobs. 

4. List all regular monthly expenses 
such as rent or mortgage payments; 
heat, telephone, and light bills; food, 
transportation, and laundry and dry 
cleaning expenses; church contribu- 
tions; and the cost of recreation and 
education. 

5. List all additional expenses such 
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as taxes on rents, dividends, interest, 
and other income; water and sewage 
bills; clothing expenses; life and other 
insurance; repairs; redecoration; re- 
placement of equipment; auto repairs; 
Christmas gifts; vacations; and so 
forth. Add these costs and divide by 
twelve to determine how much should 
be saved each month and be available 
when payments become due. 

6. Set up a tentative budget over a 
period of time and make necessary ad- 
justments. Always allow a sum for a 
margin for error. 

You may work out your own spend- 
ing plan by using the chart in the text, 
or you may purchase a student account 
book at a stationery store. 

Many people have difficulty at first 
in balancing a budget. If your family 
cannot balance its budget, there are 
only two real solutions: either learn to 
live on less, adjusting some items of 
the budget as necessary; or find a way 
to increase the income by earning more 
money. Borrowing money is some- 
times a necessity for large expenses or 
as a temporary convenience, but the re- 
payment must then be accounted for 
in the budget. In any case, if you bor- 
row money make sure of the reputa- 
tion of the lending agency, and be cer- 
tain that you are aware of the true 
Wtekest tale. 

One of the most comprehensive stud- 
ies on the distribution of income at 
various income levels was a survey of 
the expenditures of urban families, 
published by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. Three income levels have been 
selected from this study for your guid- 


ance in making spending plans. In the 
table on page 345 you will see that as 
income increases, the percentage spent 
for clothing increases, but the per- 
centage spent for food and housing 
decreases. The study also shows that 
families in the northeast and central 
regions of the United States spent more 
for clothing than those in other parts 
of the country, perhaps due to sharper 
seasonal changes. 

An earlier study, Family Clothing 
Inventories and Purchases, by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture revealed 
that expenditures for clothing differed 
very little in urban and rural families, 
but that in rural families slightly more 
clothing items were made at home. 
The study also indicated that about 
eighty-six percent of all men buy all 
their clothing ready-made, in contrast 
to seventy-seven percent of all women 
who buy all their clothing ready-made. 
The clothing not accounted for in the 
figures above is either made at home 
or acquired as gifts and used clothing 
from friends and relatives. 


PITFALLS IN MANAGEMENT 


Good money management will per- 
mit you to afford things on a modest 
income that others may not have on 
a higher income. For example, a cou- 
ple with two children, a boy in grade 
school and a girl in high school, were 
having difhiculty living on $9,000 a year 
after taxes. In going over their spend- 
ing with a budget counselor they were 
shocked to find that they had prac- 
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tically thrown away $2,000 during the 
year. Here are some of the ways they 
wasted money: 

e The whole family made frequent 
trips to the shopping center with only 
a vague idea of what they needed. They 
bought all kinds of items on impulse, 
which they never used—from candy 
bars to furniture. Each round trip of 
eight miles, several times a week over 
a year, represented a large outlay in 
gasoline alone. 

e Instead of setting aside a regular 
amount for savings before spending 
their monthly income, they thought 
that they would save what was left 
over. But there was never any money 
left. 

e The wife and daughter had never 
learned much about sewing or caring 
for clothes, so their bills for clothing 
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Items that different family mem- 
bers may want and their relative 
importance to each member of 
the family must be weighed in 
figuring the family budget. 


Courtesy Du Pont 


and clothing services were higher than 
average. 

e Utility bills were paid after the dis- 
count period, which made higher pay- 
ments necessary. 

e The husband drove his car to work 
and paid a high parking fee, when he 
could have taken the bus for less than 
half as much. 

e In “taking advantage of sales” they 
bought many things on impulse which 
they never used. They had not learned 
to judge the difference between real 
sales and sales promotions to attract 
business. 

After learning about their many mis- 
takes they decided to try to follow a 
spending plan—saving regularly, keep- 
ing a list of needs, and avoiding im- 
pulse buying and false sales. When they 
decided that it was impossible to keep 


up with all their neighbors, they found 
that doing without unimportant items 
at present would mean having more 
important things in the future. They 
learned to use four simple words: I 
can’t afford it. 

It is often difficult to say, “I can’t 
afford it,’ and convince yourself that 
you really can’t. Yet many children of 
wealthy families often say “I can’t af- 
ford it,’ and mean it because they 
have been trained to measure decisions 
in terms of future goals. One young 
student, a son of a banker, astounded 
his friends by saying that he could not 
afford to buy a car. His wise decision 
made some of his friends, less affluent 
than he, stop to consider whether or 
not they could afford a number of their 
expenditures. Many reconsidered and 
instead of spending money tried to get 
part-time jobs to earn more money for 
future goals. 

Many of us cannot afford the things 
we buy, but we rationalize unwise 
spending by saying ‘It boosts my mor- 
ale!” or “If I don’t buy it now, tomor- 
row may be too late.’ How many 
things have you bought within the last 
three months that you could have done 
without? In dollars and cents what 
have these purchases cost you? How 
could you have spent this money to 
better advantage? 


PAYING BILLS 


You have a choice of paying for pur- 
chases in cash or using one of the many 
forms of credit. Buying for cash has 


the advantage of placing restrictions 
on expenditures. It also has disadvan- 
tages. By keeping cash in the house 
you run the risk of having it stolen or 
of using it for some unnecessary pur- 
chases without realizing that certain 
monthly bills must be paid. 

Credit buying done wisely with pur- 
chases paid for by check has many ad- 
vantages over buying for cash. Goods 
that might prove unsatisfactory may be 
returned without difficulty; you have 
monthly bank statements as a perma- 
nent record of expenses; and your can- 
celed checks are good receipts. Econ- 
omists recommend that monthly charge 
accounts outstanding at any one time 
should not exceed two weeks’ income. 
They advise that all monthly install- 
ments (aside from payments on a 
home) should not exceed thirteen per- 
cent of either monthly income or four 
weeks’ salary. In every case, you should 
investigate the cost of carrying charges 
before charging any item. In some in- 
stances you will find that you are pay- 
ing twelve percent interest at one per- 
cent interest a month, or as much as 
eighteen to twenty-four percent inter- 
est. 


STORE CHARGE ACCOUNTS 


Charge accounts are among the old- 
est and best-known forms of credit. 
Many teen-agers now have their own 
charge accounts. In 1950 only one teen- 
ager in every 1,000 had a charge ac- 
count. A recent poll of 12,000 teen- 
agers indicated that four out of every 
ten boys and two out of every ten girls 
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in their teens have charge accounts. 
The teen-age market represents about 
ten billion dollars a year. Around one- 
third of this is spent for girl’s clothing. 

There is a store charge account avail- 
able for almost every need. The regu- 
lar account is usually on a monthly 
payment basis. There is no Service 
charge if bills are paid on time? “Ihe 
option account permits the customer 
to pay the full amount by an agreed 
date without a service charge. Or he 
may pay approximately one-fourth 
down and the balance in monthly pay- 
ments. This service carries a charge 
of one and one-half percent, which 
amounts to eighteen percent yearly. 
(This is often used for large purchases, 
such as rugs and electrical equipment. ) 

The revolving account is a perma- 
nent budget account in which a cus- 
has a set maximum amount 
which he may charge. This may be 
somewhere between $100 and $500 or 
Each 


month the customer pays a certain per- 


tomer 


more by special arrangement. 


centage of the amount owed. As the 


amount charged increases, monthly 
payments increase. For example, on a 
10-month plan the customer may charge 
up to $200 worth of merchandise and 
pay $20 a month. If he doubles his 
charges, his monthly payments double. 
Interest is charged at a fixed amount 
(usually about one percent) on the un- 
paid balance. Credit managers decide 
the limit on the basis of income, occu- 
pation, outstanding debts, number of 
children, and past credit record. As a 


rule the limit is fifteen to twenty per- 
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cent of one’s income after deductions. 
This type of account is designed to 
keep a family from overspending. 

Other credit plans offered by stores 
are the depositor’s plan and the lay- 
away plan. The depositor’s plan is one 
in which a set sum is placed in an ac- 
count and charges are made against it. 
The lay-away plan permits the cus- 
tomer to pay for merchandise by mak- 
ing a deposit and paying the remainder 
Of the charge ine a lumpeasummpomen 
installments later. Merchandise is de- 
livered when payment is completed. 
Lay-away plans are especially popular 
with Christmas shoppers. 


BANK CHARGE ACCOUNTS 


Bank charge accounts have been de- 
scribed as a combination of the credit 
card and the department store revolv- 
ing credit plan. The idea originated 
during the early 1950’s. Today there 
are several such plans offered by vari- 
ous banks. Although the plans differ 
slightly in detail, all operate essentially 
on the same principle. Under the bank 
charge account plan the customer’s 
credit in member stores or businesses is 
carried by a bank. The consumer applies 
to; thes bankwforscredif, primlecesaanic 
receives a credit card which may be used 
for credit up to a fixed amount with any 
business that is a member of the plan. 

This plan offers a number of advan- 
tages to the consumer. All bills from 
member stores are consolidated so that 
the only payment necessary is the one 
made to the bank each month. The 


customer need not establish charge 
accounts in member stores since his 
card provides him with credit. This 
frequently offers the consumer a wider 
choice of stores where he may do busi- 
ness on credit. 


CREDIT CARDS 


The idea of credit cards originated 
with the owner of a small credit firm 
in New York City in 1949. Running out 
of money one evening in a restaurant, 
he phoned his wife to bring him some 
cash. An idea conceived that evening 
launched a business that has grown to 
enormous proportions. Now a credit 
card holder can go around the world 
with little cash, or charge a suit of 
clothes or a pair of hose in a local 
shop. The credit card has many ad- 
vantages. Its disadvantages are that it 
encourages impulse buying and over- 
spending. If a credit card for a depart- 
ment store, bank, travel agency, oil 
company, etc. is lost, the institution 
issuing it should be notified immed- 
iately to prevent a dishonest finder 
from using it. In 1965 the losses from 
the illegal use of credit cards in one 
major city alone amounted to $750,000. 
About seventy-five percent of the per- 
sons who use cards illegally are caught. 


INSTALLMENT BUYING 


Over a hundred years ago Isaac 
Singer initiated the concept of buy- 
now-pay-later. His plan made it pos- 
sible for families to own the most 
important laborsaving device of the 


century—the sewing machine. Now al- 
most any item—from clothing to auto- 
mobiles—may be bought on the install- 
ment plan. Some items bought on 
buy-now-pay-later plans may be totally 
consumed or worn out before the last 
installment is paid. 

Before buying on the installment 
plan the consumer should investigate 
all hidden costs. “No down payment” 
may sound good, but this is the most 
expensive way to pay for a product or 
service. The larger the down payment 
and the shorter the payment period, 
the less will be the actual cost. 

Many people are tempted to use in- 
stallment buying for too many pur- 
chases at one time. Often they find 
that they are unable to meet all pay- 
ments. Penalty charges for failure to 
pay at determined intervals may be 
high. Monthly installment payments 
should not exceed thirteen percent of 
the monthly income. 


TYPES OF CHECKING ACCOUNTS 


If a family has only one checking 
account, it is often in the name of only 
the husband or only the wife. This 
kind of account provides the easiest 
way of keeping track of checks and 
avoiding overdrawing an account. With 
the single checking account in only one 
name, either the husband or the wife 
writes all checks for monthly bills. 
This procedure makes it easier to be 
sure that expenditures are kept within 
the budget allowances. 

The joint checking account in the 
name of both husband and wife allows 
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both to write checks. This is conve- 
nient in that it allows either one to pay 
bills or withdraw money as it is needed 
for expenses. Such an account does 
require special care in keeping rec- 
ords of checks written so that the 
account will not be overdrawn. In 
maintaining a joint account both par- 
ties should be methodical about record- 
ing checks, and both should have a 
good understanding of the family 
budget. 

Separate accounts are often conve- 
nient when husband and wife are em- 
ployed or when income is fairly high. 
If separate accounts are maintained, it 
is wise to agree upon responsibilities in 
meeting financial obligations. 


SUMMARY 


The ability to face problems realis- 
tically and to try to solve them me- 
thodically is the basis for wise decision- 
making. Decision-making is important 
in the distribution of income. A num- 
ber of factors govern family expendi- 
tures—size of family and ages of chil- 
dren, values and goals, educational 
background, community standards, 
and management ability. The student 
who learns to manage his allowance 
while in school is likely to manage 
income wisely later in life. 

As family income increases, the per- 
centage spent for clothing and clothing 
services increases, while the percentage 
spent for food and housing decreases. 
As families move into higher socio- 
economic levels their roles and obliga- 
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CLOTHING CAREERS 


The traditional areas of clothing and textiles 
and future opportunities for persons with 
college training in these areas are discussed 
in Part Four (Selection and Care of Clothing). 
Possible careers you may want to consider 
are 1) teaching in many types of schools and 
colleges and in the Peace Corps, 2) exten- 
sion work at the local, state, and national 
level, 3) journalism on the staff of a news- 
paper, trade publication, magazine, or a 
fabric and equipment manufacturer’s publi- 
cation, 4) consumer services with retail stores, 
producers of sewing machines, sewing equip- 
ment, laundry equipment, and household 
products. You may want to read most of 
Chapter 19 to find out more about oppor- 
tunities related to this section. 


tions change, and they spend more 
money for all items in the budget. In 
our increasingly affluent society more 
families have charge accounts, and 
more and more institutions are offer- 
ing consumer credit. Regardless of the 
socioeconomic level, it is important to 
budget income, look for pitfalls, and 
exercise good management. 


Concepts. Define and use the words below 
in sentences to show your understanding 
of the concepts in this chapter. 


assets 

credit card 

depositor’s plan 

discretionary 
income 

gross income 

income distribution 

installment buying 

joint checking 
account 


lay-away plan 
habilities 
margin for error 
net income 
option account 
regular checking 
account 
revolving account 
separate checking 
account 


GENERALIZATIONS. Write three paragraphs, 
each developing the idea of an important 
generalization about the content of this 
chapter. 


Discuss. 

1.) Case Studies in she text and con- 
tribute some cases for class discussion. 

2. Ways in which members of the class 
waste money in buying and caring for 
clothes. 

3. Methods of paying bills in relation 
to local facilities. 

4. Impulse buying in relation to store 
displays; items you have bought on im- 
pulse and how satisfactory they have 
been. 

5. The pros and cons of teen-age charge 
accounts. 


PROJECTS. 

1. Find out from older persons experi- 
enced in managing income how they feel 
about the use of credit cards, installment 
buying, charge accounts. 

2. Make out a personal budget for the 
year ahead and discuss this with your 
family. Be sure the budget is realistic. 


FURTHER READING. 

See reading list for Chapter 12 

Consumer Problems and Personal Finance, 
by A. W. Troelstrup. McGraw-Hill Book 
Com ine: 

Economics for Consumers, by Leland Gor- 
don. American Book Company. 

The Family as Consumers, by Irene Op- 
penheim. The Macmillan Company. 

Managing Your Money, by J. K. Lasser and 
Sylvia F. Porter. Holt, Rinehart & Wins- 
ton, Inc. 


Free pamphlets may be obtained from the 
following sources: 


Household Finance Corporation, Money 
Management Institute, Prudential Plaza, 
Chicago, Illinois 60601. Booklets: Money 
Management; Your Clothing Dollar. 

Monthly Labor Review, U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, Washington, D. C. 20402. Con- 
trasts in Spending by Urban Families, 
Nov., Dec., 1964. 
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Generalizations 


A general knowledge of careers available in 
a specific area helps individuals to prepare 
for employment opportunities. 


An understanding of educational require- 
ments and personal qualifications necessary 
for specific jobs is important in planning 
for a career. 


By analyzing many aspects of present and 
future employment opportunities and consid- 
ering advantages and disadvantages of po- 
tential careers, individuals are more likely to 
make wise vocational choices. 


The more careful one is about writing an 
application and planning for a personal inter- 
view, the more likely that individual is to 
find employment. 


Many of you may be thinking seri- 
ously about a future career. Although 
some of you may plan to marry soon, 
you may wish or need to hold a job at 
some time during your life. Many 
women continue in rewarding jobs 
after marriage and take short leaves of 
absence during the time that they are 
starting a family. Other women prefer 
to leave their jobs during the years 
before their children are in school or 
until their children have graduated from 
high school. The reasons for going 
back to work are varied—boredom 
with routine housekeeping, an economic 
need to supplement the husband’s in- 
come, enthusiasm for a job, or a desire 
to earn extra income for discretionary 
spending (spending for extras in the 
home, a second car, more extensive va- 
cations, expenses of summer camp or 
college for the children). Business and 
technical schools, colleges, and univer- 


sities offer refresher courses for women 
who want to go back to work. 

The field of clothing and textiles of- 
fers a wide variety of career opportu- 
nities for the person with or without 
a college education. However, jobs are 
limited unless you have some addi- 
tional training beyond high school. The 
largest number of opportunities are in 
teaching and merchandising. Oppor- 
tunities in extension service, designing, 
and planning and promotion are a lit- 
tle more limited. Journalism, televi- 
sion and radio, research, and self-em- 
ployment are limited avenues except 
to those with special ability and drive. 

The careers discussed in this chapter 
will be described in terms of educa- 
tional requirements, personal qualifica- 
tions, job analysis (possible advantages 
and disadvantages), job description, 
and advancement opportunities. At the 
end of the discussion of careers there 
is a brief summary on how to make 
job contacts, write an application, pre- 
pare a personal data sheet, and plan 
for an interview. It is not possible to 
give a comprehensive description of 
salaries because they are not uniform 
throughout the United States, and they 
are subject to frequent change. How- 
ever, salaries of jobs such as selling, 
designing, fashion writing, etc. will be 
compared with those of teaching jobs. 
It will be easy for you to make the 
comparisons by determining the salary 
scale of educators in your own area. 
If you live in a large metropolitan cen- 
ter, it will be interesting to compare the 
pay scale within the city with pay scales 
in outlying towns. 


TEACHING 


A clothing teacher must understand 
the social and psychological aspects of 
clothing as well as how to select and 
construct clothing. She must like to 
work with people and be able to help 
them make the most of their appear- 
ance. At the same time she must keep 
posted on current world affairs and 
current literature so that she can be 
an interesting person as well as a good 
teacher. A teacher should also become 
an active citizen and make a contribu- 
tion to the social and political life of 
the community. 


EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS 


The requirements lor teaching in 
junior or senior high schools include a 
bachelor’s degree with special courses 
in clothing selection, construction, tex- 
tiles, and education in addition to 
many of the usual academic courses 
such as sociology, psychology, econom- 
ics, science, literature, and history. A 
master’s degree will command a higher 
salary at the high school level. At the 
college level a teacher generally has a 
master’s degree and preferably is work- 
ing toward a doctorate. Requirements 
in special schools (private and art 
schools) vary, but a bachelor’s degree 
with specialized courses beyond it is 
usually the minimum educational re- 
quirement. 


JOB ANALYSIS 


Teaching has many advantages and 
few disadvantages for the person inter- 
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Teachers of clothing and clothing construction have an opportunity to assist 
young people in developing skills that may lead to careers. 


The skill that you develop in sew- 
ing class may be useful to you if 
you wish to become a teacher. 


Photo by Alan Cliburn 
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ested in the field. The hours are attrac- 
tive to the beginning teacher who may 
be continuing her education and to the 
mother of school-age children who 
wants to synchronize her away-from- 
home time with that of her children. 
Weekends are free or require work that 
can be done at home. The unmarried 
person can use her long summer vaca- 
tion for travel, study, or pursuance of 
a summer job. The married teacher 
with children is free to enjoy her chil- 
dren during the long vacation period. 
Teachers’ salaries, considering a nine 
or ten months’ teaching term with paid 
Christmas and spring vacations, are 
hard to beat. Most institutions have 
some form of tenure, regular salary in- 
crements, provisions for retirement, 
group health insurance, and other 
fringe benefits. It is not difficult to 
reenter the teaching field after an ab- 
sence, such as while one’s children are 
young. It may be necessary to take 
some refresher courses during a sum- 
mer preceding one’s return to work. 


JOB DESCRIPTION AND 
ADVANCEMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


The junior and senior high school 
teacher of clothing and textiles may be 
required to teach other home econom- 
ics courses, depending upon the size of 
the school. The high school teacher 
making a career of teaching may be 
promoted to the position of head of 
the home economics department. With 
an advanced degree she may go into 
college teaching or extension service 
at the state level. The college teacher 


or teacher in vocational and fashion 
schools is likely to teach only clothing 
or textiles courses. The college teacher 
who does not have a doctorate is usu- 
ally working toward one because ad- 
vancement—in terms of salary and 
status—depends upon educational at- 
tainments. At the college level a per- 
son may rise from the position of in- 
structor to that of assistant professor 
or associate professor and finally to 
full professorship. Teaching hours at 
the college level are much shorter than 
those at the secondary level. However, 
a teacher’s responsibilities and outside 
duties require many hours of her at- 
tention. She may have to direct gradu- 
ate work, counsel undergraduates con- 
cerning their careers, attend profes- 
sional meetings, read literature related 
to her field, and contribute research 
material for publication. Salaries at 
the college level are higher than those 
at the secondary level in the same area 
of the country. With the expansion of 
colleges and increased emphasis upon 
specialization, opportunities in this 
area are increasing. 


COOPERATIVE 
EXTENSION SERVICE 


The Extension Service of “the U-s: 
Department of Agriculture offers work 
as home demonstration agent, home 
advisor, or specialist at the county, 
state, and federal levels. A member of 
the Service may be called upon to speak 
or give demonstrations in person or 


over television. She must have good 
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organizational ability and like to work 
both independently and with people. 
She must be resourceful, imaginative, 
and able to deal with emergencies. She 
alone is largely responsible for the suc- 
cess of her program. 


EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS 


The educational requirements are 
the same as those for teaching. Ad- 
vanced degrees are necessary for state- 
and national-level jobs. In addition 
courses in art, advertising, psychology, 
radio and television, public speaking, 
and journalism are extremely helpful. 


JOB ANALYSIS 


Extension work generally has greater 
appeal to single women or married 
women without children than to the 
young mother. Some women who 
have been in the service but have 
dropped out to devote their full atten- 
tion to their families may want to take 
refresher courses when their children 
are about to finish school. Such courses 
will enable them to reenter extension 
service, and the homemaking experi- 
ence accumulated in the meantime will 
be valuable background for this work. 
Salaries and fringe benefits compare 
favorably with those in teaching, but 
vacations are shorter and working 
hours are longer. 


JOB DESCRIPTION AND 
ADVANCEMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


Extension home economists generally 
work from a state university or land- 
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grant college, with headquarters usu- 
ally in the county administrative offices. 
The extension home economist may be 
required to teach every area of home- 
making, interpret professional litera- 
ture, and become familiar with new 
equipment. If she is a specialist she 
will probably concentrate in one par- 
ticular field and coordinate her spe- 
cialty with activities of the service in 
various parts of the state. If her back- 
ground has been in suburban or rural 
areas, the general home economist will 
probably be interested in working 
among families in rural areas. 

At the county level the home econ- 
omist works with 4-H Clubs, partici- 
pates in television and radio programs, 
writes news stories, and gives demon- 
strations. She must keep posted on 
the latest information related to all 
areas of homemaking and be a past 
master at the skills of her field. She 
has the opportunity to make a real 
place for herself in the community and 
gain the respect of all age groups. 

The state specialist usually has a 
background in teaching at the secon- 
dary or college level and experience in 
business, such as that with utility com- 
panies or textile manufacturers. She 
may have held the position of county 
agent before becoming a state special- 
ist. A master’s degree is required for 
positions at the state level, and a num- 
ber of specialists have doctor’s degrees. 
A specialist is chosen not only for her 
education and experience but for her 
ability to interpret scientific knowl- 
edge into understandable language for 
group discussion and for presentation 


before live audiences or over radio or 
television. The state specialist spends 
a great deal of time traveling through- 
out the state planning local meetings. 
She often attends national meetings. 
Her associations on the college or uni- 
versity campus add interest to her 
work. 


MERCHANDISING 


When we think of merchandising we 
tend to think of selling in retail stores, 
but there are also some limited open- 
ings at the wholesale or manufacturer’s 
level. However, because retailing pro- 
vides by far the greater number of job 
opportunities, we will confine our dis- 
cussion to this facet of merchandising. 
Selling is only one area of retailing. 
Other important areas are planning 
and promotion. 


EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS 


Many people with outgoing personal- 
ities, good minds, and ambition arrive 
at top-salary positions in merchandis- 
ing without college degrees. A high 
school graduate may enter the field at 
the selling level and be promoted to a 
managerial job by continuing her edu- 
cation in fashion, business, public 
speaking, and so on. Some of you may 
be in distributive education classes now 
where you are employed part-time. 

A college education helps the em- 
ployee to reach the top faster than he 
or she otherwise could have; however, 
a college education is not a must. If 


you cannot afford to go to college and 
merchandising interests you, get some 
experience during vacations while you 
are in high school, and after gradua- 
tion seek a job in a store in a large 
city. Enroll in a college or university 
at night and take courses in account- 
ing, economics, psychology, clothing, 
textiles, and selling. Work toward a 
degree whether or not you ever expect 
to get it. 


PERSONAL QUALIFICATIONS 


The goal of merchandising is to be 
able to anticipate what people want, 
order it at the proper time, and sell it 
ateauplGlits., Lowber successiul in) this 
highly competitive field requires sound 
knowledge of the merchandise to be 
sold and the socioeconomic and age 
levels of the potential consumers. Mer- 
chandising also requires great sensi- 
tivity for fashion, good taste, self-con- 
fidence, enthusiasm, and diplomacy. If 
you have all these qualifications plus 
the ability to benefit from constructive 
criticism and stability of personality, 
you may hope to attain the most cov- 
eted position in retailing, that of head 
buyer. 


JOB ANALYSIS 


There are always openings in selling 
jobs. Many women with children do 
part-time selling. They take courses 
now and then that lead to better jobs 
in retailing in the hope of either re- 
entering or beginning a career in this 
field after the children are in school. 
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A capable, experienced, and physically 
strong and attractive person may go 
into merchandising at almost any age. 
The middle-aged or older woman enter- 
ing retailing for the first time or re- 
turning to business after several years’ 
absence will be competing with younger 
employees, but her maturity, poise, and 
experience in homemaking may very 
well be strong assets in the way in 
which she handles customers. 

To be considered for advancement 
in merchandising you must have a flair 
for fashion and show it in your ap- 
pearance. You must be politely aggres- 
sive, diplomatic, enthusiastic, and at 
the same time patient. You cannot be 
a clock watcher. Few persons spend 
more time on the job than the success- 
ful merchandiser. You may not have 
weekends off, and paid vacations are 
often limited to two weeks. 


JOB DESCRIPTION AND 
ADVANCEMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


For the person keenly interested in 
fashion, whether related to shoes, hats, 
dresses, sportswear, jewelry, or hand- 
bags, the position of buyer is exciting 
and exhausting. The buyer arrives at 
her position through jobs such as stock 
girl and head of stock, salesperson, or 
assistant buyer. The methodical person 
who does not enjoy mixing with people 
and dealing publicly with many people 
at a time may become head of stock 
and remain in this position. A more 
outgoing and ambitious person who en- 
joys being a salesperson may aspire to 
becoming assistant buyer and perhaps 
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buyer. Advancement to the position of 
buyer, however, may take a few years 
or many years, depending upon the 
complexity of the organization and the 
ability of the individual. 

Among the responsibilities of a buyer 
are training those who work under her 
in her department, coordinating colors 
and fabrics with all apparel items, pre- 
senting fashion shows, and writing 
copy for the advertising promotion of 
her goods. She must keep abreast of 
fashion trends and be able to discrimi- 
nate between fads and fashion. At least 
occasional selling is necessary to keep 
her in communication with the store’s 
customers. Although much of the buy- 
ing of goods is done locally from trav- 
eling salesmen, two or more times a 
year she must go to the manufacturers’ 
market in New York, Chicago, Los 
Angeles, or one of the smaller markets. 
If she is associated with a large store, 
she may go to Paris, Rome, Dublin, 
Madrid, or Hong Kong to buy goods. 
A buyer is important to the store as 
long as she understands her market 
and the merchandise she buys keeps 
moving. 

The college-trained person will begin 
at a higher salary in retailing than one 
without college training. Her salary 
will advance more rapidly if she can 
deal effectively with competition. Col- 
lege and noncollege salespeople are re- 
quired to take a training program in 
order to become acquainted with store 
policies, merchandise, stock arrange- 
ment, sales, refunds, exchanges, and 
other phases of retailing. Salaries at 
lower levels are far below teachers’ sal- 


aries and hours are much longer. How- 
ever, a buyer in a large store has al- 
most no ceiling to her salary. 

There are a few other specialized 
jobs in retailing, such as comparison 
shopper, fashion analyst, and consumer 
service director. The comparison shop- 
per shops competitive stores selling 
similar merchandise, compares prices, 
displays, and advertising, and reports 
her findings. Often comparison shop- 
ping is part of the responsibility of the 
head of stock or the assistant buyer. 
The fashion analyst keeps sales depart- 
ments and the planning and promotion 
divisions posted on the fashion theme, 
markets, and consumer behavior. The 
consumer service director is the liaison 
person between the store and the con- 
sumer. 


PLANNING AND PROMOTION 


Merchandise does not sell without 
planning and promotion. These are two 
separate job categories, although in a 
small business one person may do both 
jobs. 


EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS 


College training is an advantage for 
jobs in planning and promotion, but 
it is not a necessity. The alert and am- 
bitious person who is willing to study 
on her own or to take courses in fash- 
ion history, economics, advertising, psy- 
chology, writing, public speaking, and 
perhaps accounting, printing, and art 
will be adequately qualified for these 





Courtesy American Home 
Economics Association 


A fashion promoter must like to meet 
people and be able to speak effectively 
before a group. 


jobs. Stepping-stone jobs to these ex- 
citing and exacting careers are: sales- 
person, assistant buyer, model, fashion 
illustrator, showroom girl, assistant 
designer, and fashion reporter. Inmany 
instances an individual’s enthusiasm 
and imagination have been rewarded 
by a job in planning or promotion. 


PERSONAL QUALIFICATIONS 


This area of selling merchandise calls 
for imagination, creativeness, initiative, 
and the ability to work with people 
and with ideas. The fashion planner 
and promoter should also have an in- 
terest in business, art, photography, 
and public speaking. She must have 
physical stamina and be able to take 
constructive criticism. 
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JOB ANALYSIS 


Careers in promotion and planning 
have many advantages. They are re- 
warding if the person can stand the 
competition, and salaries may be very 
high. On the other hand, such a job 
may be very frustrating to the person 
who has many other obligations. Hours 
are longer than teaching hours, and 
vacations are limited. A woman with 
young children may prefer another type 
of job unless she has good help at 
home. The person who places a career 
ahead of a home and who is willing to 
move where the opportunities are can 
go far in the interesting field of plan- 
ning and promotion. 


JOB DESCRIPTION AND 
ADVANCEMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


The fashion planner must be somewhat 
psychic because she has the responsi- 
bility of predicting the style trends, 
fashion silhouettes, and colors that will 
predominate in the coming season. She 
must be able to understand fashion 
cycles, keep tuned to consumer reac- 
tions, and be aware of the lines that 
the majority of the designers are in1- 
tiating. She cannot afford to overlook 
any fashion magazine—domestic or 
foreign. An ability to direct copywrit- 
ers, layout people, and illustrators is 
essential in getting her ideas translated 
into copy. Attending important social 
functions and 
where fashion leaders congregate are 
also important aspects of her job. She 
must be able to work tactfully with 
people, address large audiences, meet 


visiting resort areas 
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buyers, and feel at ease in a variety of 
social situations. 

As soon as the fashion theme is es- 
tablished the fashion planner must 
transmit the story to her firm and to 
the employees who design, buy, and 
sell merchandise. The fashion theme 
and leading fashion colors are carried 
into all segments of the industry— 
shoes, hats, handbags, belts, and so 
on. If copper or avocado or cherry 
red is to be the leading color, acces- 
sory and fabric manufacturers must be 
informed so that the total fashion pic- 
ture can be coordinated. 

Careers in fashion planning come un- 
der such titles as stylist, fashion coor- 
dinator, fashion director, and fashion 
consultant. There are career opportuni- 
ties with department stores, pattern 
companies, fabric and thread manufac- 
turers, and manufacturers of all items 
of ready-to-wear from hosiery and foun- 
dation garments to rainwear and beach 
wear. Salaries may vary greatly. 

Fashion promotion is concerned pri- 
marily with advertising copy as pre- 
sented in newspapers, magazines, 
pamphlets, fashion photography, win- 
dow displays, fashion shows, radio an- 
nouncements, and sometimes television 
programs. Newspaper advertising ac- 
counts for the largest share of the ad- 
vertising dollar. Day after day, news- 
papers bring advertisements of the mer- 
chandise of local stores into nearly 
every home in the community. Televi- 
sion as a means of promotion is expen- 
sive and is used mainly by large man- 
ufacturers. 

The extraordinary growth of the ad- 


vertising industry is a phenomenon of 
the last fifty years. When our society 
was primarily one of producers, with 
the supply of merchandise far behind 
the demand, promotion was not neces- 
sary. During the 1920’s supply began 
to exceed demand, and the advertising 
business grew rapidly. Madison Ave- 
nue in New York has become synony- 
mous with advertising. Advertising and 
promotion are now directed more to- 
ward psychological rather than real 
needs. 

Unless the fashion promoter is plan- 
ner as well as promoter, she must work 
closely with the fashion planner to be- 
come familiar with current merchan- 
dise and market outlets. It is the pro- 
moter’s job to identify the trends or 
items to be promoted and indicate suit- 
able promotional media—newspapers, 
magazines, brochures, leaflets, direct 
mailing, radio, or television. Making 
use of other outlets such as window 
displays, posters, fashion shows, and 
information programs for schools and 
community organizations is also part 
of promotion. Special seasonal pro- 
motions are planned for all holidays, 
the cruise season, the bridal month of 
June, as well as the skiing, beach, or 
back-to-school season. Cost accounting 
is also part of the promoter’s responsi- 
bility if the promotion campaign is to 
stay within a budget. 

It may take a glamorous approach 
to sell some items and a down-to-earth 
approach to sell other items. The fash- 
ion promoter needs the insight to 
choose the right approach. In some in- 
stances the manufacturer or retailer 


handles promotion, and in other in- 
stances an advertising agency may han- 
dle all or part of the promotion sched- 
ule) 

Opportunities in promotion are avail- 
able at the wholesale level with fabric 
and trimmings manufacturers and gar- 
ment and pattern producers. At the 
retail level jobs are available with de- 
partment, discount, variety, and chain 
stores. Magazines, manufacturers of 
sewing machines, laundry equipment, 
and laundry supplies, and some dry 
cleaning establishments employ per- 
sons trained in textiles and clothing to 
promote their products or their 
services. 

There are less financially rewarding 
jobs in the area of promotion including 
that of the copywriter, who prepares 
copy for newspapers, magazines, and 
direct mailing; the fashion illustrator, 
who is usually a graduate of an art 
school; and the display manager, who 
works with buyers, fashion planners, 
and promoters in arranging window 
and interior displays. In addition to a 
fashion promoter some retail firms em- 
ploy a publicity director who places 
unsolicited items (as opposed to paid 
advertisements) in newspapers and 
magazines. If publicity is a separate 
job, the publicity director must have a 
great deal of imagination and writing 
ability as well as confidence and drive. 
He or she must be familiar with all 
kinds of advertising media and _ tech- 
niques that sell merchandise. These in- 
clude newspaper and magazine adver- 


tising as well as radio and television. 
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FASHION DESIGNING 


The fashion designer must be willing 
to live in a large city because the fash- 
ion markets are highly concentrated in 
New York, Chicago, St. Louis, and Los 
Angeles. New York accounts for the 
major part of women’s and children’s 
ready-to-wear markets—nearly sixty 
percent. Second to New York is Cali- 
fornia with only 7.4 percent of the 
markets. The aspiring young designer 
must have imagination, drive, and in- 
sight. Although she need not be a fin- 
ished artist or dressmaker, she must be 
able to sketch, handle fabrics, and un- 
derstand clothing construction. There 
is cutthroat competition for the begin- 
ner in the designing field. The more 
adept a designer is in ascertaining 
what buyers want, the more likely she 
is to succeed. Eventually the begin- 
ning designer who is able to overcome 
obstacles will find a fashion category 
in which she works best. 





EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS 


A college education is not always 
necessary, but vocational or art train- 
ing beyond high school is important. 
Nevertheless, the college-trained per- 
son who is diplomatic and who has 
sound training in art and clothing con- 
struction has many advantages in the 
moderate- and high-price markets. She 
is likely to be familiar with sociology, 
psychology, economics, and _ history, 
which will increase her horizons and 
give her greater insight into the nature 
of the consumer market for which she 
is designing. 


JOB ANALYSIS 


Fashion designing is exciting, re- 
warding, and competitive. It is not for 
the person who is easily discouraged. 
The fashion designer must have a keen 
sense of fashion, an awareness of the 
social and economic climate of the 
She should be 
creative, artistic, and understand sew- 


times, and patience. 


ing skills. She may not need to use 
these skills, but she must know how 
all fabrics behave. This is not an easy 
field to reenter after an absence; Coco 
Chanel’s comeback is an exception (see 
Chapter 5, page 98)..) There ares job 
opportunities to do free-lance design- 
ing in some areas of the country if you 
wish to work part time or at home. 


The dress designer usually sketches a garment 
before experimenting with fabric. She works 
six months in advance of the market and has 
to draw upon many sources of inspiration. 


Courtesy Simplicity Pattern Co., Inc. 





JOB DESCRIPTION AND 
ADVANCEMENT OPPORTUNITIES 

The ready-to-wear industry employs 
the largest number of fashion design- 
ers. As we mentioned in Chapter 6, the 
greatest number of design opportuni- 
ties in the garment industry exist in 
the moderate-price market. Although 
moderate-price garments account for 
only thirty percent of sales, this mar- 
ket accounts for sixty-five percent of 
the beginning jobs in designing. The 
high-price market representing only 
about five percent of garment sales ac- 
counts for about twenty percent of be- 
ginning jobs. The low-price market with 
sixty-five percent of garment sales em- 
ploys only fifteen percent of beginning 
designers. This market depends upon 
copies of high-priced designs adapted as 
necessary for the techniques of mass 
production. Many talented machine 
operators can do this kind of designing. 

In addition to dress designers there 
are designers of coats, suits, bridal 
clothes, millinery, hosiery, foundation 
garments, gloves, furs, shoes, beach 
wear, sportswear, blouses, handbags, 
slacks, shorts, jewelry, and so on. In 
almost every category there are three 
consumer socioeconomic markets and 
styles for ages ranging from preschool 
to mature persons, as well as those 
with special figure problems. 

The successful designer must con- 
tinue to do research in costume history 
and keep posted on current events 
which may supply fashion inspiration 
from such distant places as Africa, 
Thailand, or Polynesia. She must read 


trade and retail publications related to 
fashion, attend fashion shows, and 
keep up-to-date on all new fabrics and 
finishes. She must learn to design 
within the limit of her market; that is, 
design a garment with the cost of the 
fabric and workmanship in direct pro- 
portion to the wholesale price neces- 
sary to achieve a profit. 

In addition to jobs in the ready-to- 
wear market, openings are available in 
large stores and private businesses for 
designers to do custom designing. They 
may make line-for-line copies of expen- 
sive couturier designs or design one- 
of-a-kind garments for special custom- 
ers who can afford to pay hundreds of 
dollars for a dress, coat, or suit. 

Pattern companies employ designers 
who prepare sketches for the pattern 
drafter, supervise the making of mus- 
lin patterns, and decide upon the fab- 
rics and trimmings to be used for the 
patterns. Requirements for employ- 
ment are similar to those for the ready- 
to-wear industry. 

In the garment business many jobs 
may lead to designing—modeling, 
sketching, draping, or sample-making. 
These are low- to moderate-paying 
jobs, but the successful designer can 
almost name her own salary. 

Designers for the theater, opera, bal- 
let, television, or films need training in 
special techniques such as lighting and 
staging. In order to work in this 
highly specialized field, designers are 
required to become members of the 
United Scenic Artists of America. 

The textile designer’s job is some- 
what different from that of the garment 
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designer. She must know how to com- 
bine colors and use repeats for printed 
fabrics or how to weave and combine 
yarns and colors for woven fabrics. 
She, too, must gear her designs toward 
current fashion trends. 


JOURNALISM 


To be a successful journalist you 
must be able to write quickly and well. 
Thoroughness, enthusiasm, and_ the 
ability to meet deadlines without be- 
coming frustrated are essential in this 
job. You must keep abreast of your 
field and of any news that might in any 
way relate to your field. You must be 
able to envision your audience men- 
tally at all times. You should be able 
to meet people easily and yet be will- 
ing to work alone for many hours. 


EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS 


College training is a must, although 
there are some journalists who do not 
have degrees. While in college some 
young people get a start in fashion 
writing by sending free-lance material 
to magazines. The “‘slicks,” well-known 
women’s and fashion magazines, have 
paid staffs and as a rule take no un- 
solicited material. However, lesser- 
known magazines and trade publica- 
tions, such as Corset and Underwear 
Review, Econo- 
mist, and Infants and Children’s Re- 


view, are interested in free-lance ma- 


Department Store 


terial. Perhaps you may write a story 
on a local store’s window display or 
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the store’s plans for a promotion cam- 
paign. It is advisable that you become 
familiar with the style of the magazine 
before submitting material. 


JOB ANALYSIS 


A career in journalism may be mixed 
successfully with marriage and family 
responsibilities. A good journalist can 
earn money writing free-lance mate- 
rial for local papers and trade maga- 
zines. Often a local paper will carry 
a daily or weekly column that is writ- 
ten by a part-time or free-lance writer 
whose office is her home. 


RESEARCH 


The term “research” “covers a, wide 
range of jobs. We will simply sum- 
marize this area since it will be several 
years before any of you will be enter- 
ing into research. A researcher may be 
on the staff of a college or university 
doing textile research in the area of 
chemistry or physics. At the college or 
university level another researcher may 
conduct social and psychological stud- 
ies related to clothing. 

The home economics departments of 
many colleges and women’s magazines 
have testing laboratories to measure 
the performance of textiles and cloth- 
ing. Textile manufacturers, textile fin- 
ishers, producers of dyes, starches, de- 
tergents, sewing machines, and laundry 
equipment hire qualified researchers. 
The dry cleaning industry, especially 
the National Institute of Dry Cleaning 


in Washington, D. C., engages research- 
ers in testing fabrics for wear under all 
conditions. 

Chain stores, mail-order houses, de- 
partment stores, advertising agencies, 
and some magazines engage research- 
ers to make market analyses, that is, to 
find out what is selling and what is 
likely to sell. For example, new fab- 
rics, finishes, soaps, or detergents may 
be tested in certain areas of the coun- 
try and surveys made on consumer ac- 
ceptance before a promotional cam- 
paign is launched. 


EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS 


A college education is the minimum 
requirement in the field of research, 
and a doctorate in your field of spe- 
cialization is certainly an asset. Sal- 
aries are very attractive compared to 
those of heads of college departments; 
however, seldom do salaries run as 
high as top salaries in merchandising, 
promotion, or designing. Working con- 
ditions are more relaxed, and one often 
enjoys a great deal of prestige as a 
researcher. Sometimes beginners may 
become bored with routine jobs. 


OTHER 


There are other jobs available in the 
clothing industry, but the opportunities 
for advancement tend to be more lim- 
ited than in the jobs discussed above. 
We will give brief descriptions of some 
possible job opportunities that you 
may want to investigate. 


Museum work. Many museums have 
anthropological and _ historical dis- 
plays of period clothing. Museums in 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, Los Angeles, and many other 
cities have textile and costume divi- 
sions. Some museums have large pho- 
tographic files and great quantities of 
reference material that must be kept 
in order, and requests for costume and 
textile information must be answered. 

Requirements for work in this field 
are a bachelor of arts degree with 
courses in anthropology, archaeology, 
and history, plus organizational ability 
and a flair for writing. Jobs are one- 
or two-of-a-kind and salaries vary 
greatly. 

Library work. Somewhat related to 
museum work are jobs in large city or 
college libraries. Files of fashion clip- 
pings, slides, photographs, and films 
must be kept for reference and loan. 
The library-trained person with a spe- 
cial interest in art and costume may 
find this kind of library work fascinat- 
ing. 

Generally a bachelor’s degree in li- 
brary science is required. Salaries and 
fringe benefits compare with those of 
teachers, but the hours are longer and 
vacations are shorter. 

Textile design. Textile design is of 
two kinds—structural and decorative. 
A textile engineer works with fibers, 
blends, yarn texture, and finishes. He 
or she must be highly trained in tech- 
nology. The artist interested in textile 
design may find expression in creating 
special weaves and combining colors 
for a mass or class market. Other tex- 
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tile designers create surface designs 
on fabrics for all kinds of uses. 

Technical and art training in place 
of, or in addition to, college training 
are necessary in order to enter these 
specialized fields. Salaries may vary 
greatly depending upon ability. 

Dry cleaning business. The person 
with business ability and experience in 
handling clothing and household tex- 
tiles in a dry cleaning establishment 
may enter this field without a college 
education. However, he or she should 
take courses in accounting and book- 
keeping to qualify. Any knowledge of 
chemistry and textiles will be especially 
valuable in this kind of work. There 
are opportunities for young people who 
want to work after school receiving 
and dispatching garments or doing of- 
fice work in large dry cleaning estab- 
lishments. Only at the managerial level 
may salaries compare favorably with 
or exceed teachers’ salaries. 

Self-employment. In many areas of 

self-employment there is a degree of 
risk involved, especially if the initial 
outlay is great. Sometimes the risk is 
well repaid, as in the case of a success- 
ful business that develops from one 
started at home. A few opportunities 
for self-employment are summarized: 
e A successful salesperson in the milli- 
nery or apparel department of a large 
department store may open a private 
business and attract many of her for- 
mer customers. 
@ A capable dressmaker who has a 
following in a large specialty shop or 
store may start a custom-dressmaking 
business in her home. 
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e A skilled dressmaker can dovetail a 
dress alteration business with home- 
making and make additional spending 
money for special needs. 

e A creative person, even a young per- 
son in high school, can design and 
make interesting items for sale, such 
as summer purses, screen-printed 
scarves, simple blouses, “his and her” 
aprons, or children’s playsuits. Often 
a local store will sell these items on 
concession. Those of you who have 
worked in Junior Achievement know 
something about making, advertising, 
and selling merchandise and services. 
e Lecturing may appeal to a person 
with the ability to hold an audience’s 
attention. Some of you may want to 
collect slides on textiles and clothing 
from museums and work up a pro- 
gram. Try to find opportunities to talk 
before school groups and women’s or- 
ganizations. Even if you work free of 
charge the experience will be worth- 
while. It may lead to an important ca- 
reer ftoreyou: 

e Free-lance writing about fashions for 
college wear, children’s wear, or new 
fashions may be combined with home- 
making or a regular job as a stepping- 
stone to a career in journalism. Maga- 
zines such as Writer publish lists of 
markets each month, including gen- 
eral, trade, and special-interest maga- 
zines. You may be able to get some ex- 
perience by writing for your school 
paper. 

e Teaching dressmaking classes may 
appeal to people who work only part- 
times ‘The ¥.W:G:Awand*ithes PalAgor- 
ten need competent teachers in this 








field. Many people with recreation 
rooms at home equipped with several 
machines (either owned or rented) 
teach dressmaking and how to cover 
hats. 

e Modeling may offer part-time work 
to the high school and college student. 
Models are in demand by manufactur- 
ers of high- and moderate-priced gar- 
ments. Department stores need models 
for displaying seasonal fashions. This 
experience may lead to other oppor- 
tunities in the merchandising field. 
Modeling is also good training in de- 
veloping poise. 

Whatever field of work you pursue 
the job should give you satisfaction, 
and if you are ambitious it should offer 
future opportunities. 


FINDING A JOB 


Some careers in the area of textiles 
and clothing seem glamorous while 
others seem commonplace. There are 
dead-end jobs in some areas while in 
other areas one job may be a stepping- 
stone to another. Often it is the person 
holding the job, and not the job itself, 
that appears exciting. For example, 
some teachers find each new day a 
challenge and their enthusiasm _be- 
comes contagious, while other teachers 
find their work tiresome and monot- 
onous. 

A model’s job may seem to be all 
glamour and top pay, but modeling, 
like acting and writing, may demand 


self-discipline and mean sacrificing 


Window-shopping to become familiar with current styles and trends can be 
helpful to a young person studying design. Someday she may see one of her 
own originals in a shop window. 





Alan Cliburn 


many pleasures. Modeling jobs may be 
only periodic, and age may place limits 
on this career. Unless a person is per- 
ceptive enough to use it as a stepping- 
stone to something with a more secure 
future, modeling may not prove to be 
a good choice. 


MAKING CONTACTS 


No matter how exciting or glamor- 
ous a job sounds, make certain it is the 
right one for you. To find the job best 
suited to your abilities and interests 
you can 1) take tests to find out more 
about your aptitude and interests; 2) 
read books describing job opportuni- 
ties to find out which careers interest 
you most; 3) talk with people who 
have been successful in careers that in- 
terest you to find out all you can about 
the necessary training and what oppor- 
tunities for advancement those careers 
offer; 4) find out by trial and error 
about jobs that interest you. 

Your school guidance director and 
librarians in your local library can help 
you with research. Your research must 
be practical—you should not be too 
idealistic about finding a job. The ad- 
vertisements in large-city newspapers 
and in professional journals will indi- 
cate where the real, and not the ideal, 
opportunities are. 

Not all jobs require college training. 
Art, technical, special, or apprentice- 
ship training may provide the skills for 
your future career. Once you have a 
job, continue to learn. Keep your eyes 
and ears open to opportunities for 
advancement. 


oe. 


LETTER OF APPLICATION 
AND DATA SHEET 

Your letter of application is very im- 
portant whether it is for a part-time, 
summer, or so-called permanent, job. 
Remember that your letter and _ per- 
sonal data sheet are competing with 
many others in appearance and infor- 
mation. If your letter makes a good 
impression and your personal qualifica- 
tions are adequate, your chances of 
being called for an interview are good. 
The business teacher in your school 
can give you some help in letter writ- 
ing. Consider her suggestions, but make 
your own letter original. Write it and 
rewrite it; type it and retype it, even 
if it means a delay of a day or so be- 
fore getting it into the mail. This let- 
ter is your passport. You never know 
how important it will be. 

The personal data sheet that accom- 
panies your letter requesting an inter- 
view must be as honest as you can 
make it. It should include: 


Personal data: your birth date and 
any other important informa- 
tion about yourself. 

Education and Participation in 
School Activities. 

Special Awards or Recognition (in 
or out of school). 

Hobbies and Interests. 


Experience: any kind of job held 
during the school year or sum- 
mer. 


References: Make sure to ask a 
person if you may use his or 
her name as a reference be- 
fore including it. 





Fashion modeling may be a 
stepping-stone to a number 
of interesting careers in tex- 
tiles and clothing. 


Courtesy BETTER LIVING, Du Pont 


JOB INTERVIEW 


If your application makes a good im- 
pression and there are jobs available, 
you will probably be asked to appear 
for an interview. Do not try to sand- 
wich in this important opportunity be- 
tween classes in the afternoon and a 
date in the evening unless you take 
enough time the day before to be to- 
tally prepared. Your mind must be 
free, and you must not feel tired or 
hurried. Plan to be well groomed and 
appropriately dressed. Learn all you 
can about the business or organization 
to which you have applied, and slip 
the letter concerning the interview in 
your purse so that you will not forget 
the name of the interviewer and the 
address of the organization. 

Sit up straight during the interview, 
keep your ankles crossed, but do not 





cross your legs if you have on a slim 
skirt. Answer questions directly and 
honestly, but do not shortchange your- 
self. Have in mind any questions that 
you may want to ask. Wait for the 
proper time to ask these questions. 
Until you have had some experience 
and have proved your worth you can- 
not expect to have very much to say 
about salary. Know when to leave. 
When the interview is over stand up, 
extend your hand, and thank the inter- 
viewer for the opportunity to talk with 
him. You may want to do a little role- 
playing in class or at home ahead of 
time. 

You may not land the first job, but 
you can benefit from the experience. 
Reexamine your letter and data sheet, 
recall your interview, and try to doa 
better job next time. 
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SUMMARY 


There is a wide variety of career op- 
portunities for women in the clothing 
industry and related fields. While read- 
ing this book you may find one facet 
of the overall industry that will provide 
you with a rewarding career. Although 
some of you may plan to marry soon, 
you will probably hold a job at some 
time during your life. Many women 
combine a career and marriage very 
successfully. Many of the jobs dis- 
cussed in this chapter provide the flexi- 
bility required for such a combination. 
Other jobs are more time-consuming 
and demanding and may appeal more 
to a single woman or a woman without 
children. 

Don’t be impatient and leave school 
too soon. You may have many job op- 
portunities without further education, 
but don’t shortchange your future. In 
this chapter you have read about the 
kinds of training required for each job. 
Part of this training is in high school, 
college, or extension courses. Other val- 
uable training can come from part-time 
and summer jobs in your chosen field 
while you are still in school or from 
evening courses once you have a job. 

Sincere self-evaluation is needed for 
you to determine the kind of work you 
can do and will be happy doing. A shy 
person may be very unhappy in public 
relations but find great satisfaction in 
research. An outgoing personality may 
be best suited to meeting the public 
Whatever 
personality type you may be, with per- 
severance, enthusiasm, and talent you 


and dealing with people. 
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can find success and happiness in a 
career that is chosen realistically. 


Concepts. Define and use the words below 
in sentences to show your understanding 
of the concepts in this chapter. 


bachelor’s degree head buyer 

consumer service home demonstration 
director agent 

doctorate master’s degree 


extension service publicity director 
fashion analyst textile designer 
fashion coordinator textile engineer 
fashion promoter 


GENERALIZATIONS. Find and make a list 
of specific examples in the text illustrat- 
ing each of the generalizations appearing 
at the beginning of the chapter. 


Discuss. 

1. A career related to the clothing in- 
dustry that might be of interest to you. 
Explain why you are especially interested 
in the career you choose. 


2. The personality requirements for a 
job as a self-employed dressmaker. How 
do they differ from the requirements of 
a dressmaker working for a large manu- 
facturer? 

3. The importance of post-school train- 
ing. 


PROJECTS. 


1. Have a resource person speak to the 
class about her career. You may want to 
invite a buyer, designer, or fashion plan- 
ner from a local department store, or per- 
haps a journalist who covers women’s 
fashions for a local paper. 

2. Role-play a job interview. Take 
turns being the applicant and the inter- 
viewer. Before you begin, describe to the 
class the outfit you would wear for the 
interview. Have a committee make notes 
and offer constructive criticism to the 
“applicant.” 


3. Check the want ads in a local paper 
and choose a job for which you might be 





qualified. Write a sample letter request- 
ing an interview, and make up a sample 
data sheet. Compare in class. This will 
give you a chance to see what kinds of 
jobs are being advertised in your area 
and how you should go about securing an 
interview. 

4. Make a written or an oral report on 
careers that are described in one of the 
books listed below. 


FURTHER READING. 

Careers in Department Stores, by Albert 
A. Kaplan and Margaret DeMille. Henry 
Z. Walck, Inc. 


Careers in Textiles and Clothing, by Amer- 
ican Home Economics Association, 1600 
Twentieth St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20009. 1966. (Booklet, 25 cents.) 

Fashions and Fabrics, by Lucy Rathbone 
and others. Houghton Mifflin Co. pp. 
493-551. 


Home Economics as a Profession, by Mil- 
dred Thurow Tate. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co. 


Home Economics Careers for You, by 
Velma Phillips. Harper & Row. 


Is the Fashion Business Your Business? 
by Eleanor L. Fried. Fairchild Publica- 
tions. 


Jobs in Professional Home Economics, by 
Science Research Associates, paperback 
($1.00). 


The Theory of Fashion Design, by Helen 
L. Brockman. John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 


For addresses of businesses and indus- 
tries that employ textiles and clothing 
majors consult Teaching Aids in Tex- 
tiles, Clothing, Grooming. and Home 
Furnishings, American Home Econom- 
ics Association, 1600 Twentieth St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20009. 1965. (Booklet, 
50 cents.) 
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Generalizations 


The construction of clothing is an experience 
in self-expression. 


Proper equipment and the knowledge of how 
to use it are necessary for successful cloth- 
ing construction. 


The use of information on the handling of 
fabrics, selection of a pattern, and choice 
and shaping of materials will help to avoid 
costly mistakes. 


Proficiency in pattern alteration, cutting and 
marking garment pieces, and use of the unit 
method will make clothing construction 
easier and more enjoyable. 


The creative and capable person is not lim- 
ited to following a pattern slavishly after 
she has mastered sewing skills; by using her 
imagination the garments she produces can 
be as becoming and original as those of a 
Paris couturier. 


Most of you have had some experi- 
ence in sewing. You have probably 
found that the proper equipment is a 
great aid. You have probably also 
found that you are better satisfied with 
results if you have chosen a fairly sim- 
ple but attractive pattern and a fab- 
ric which is not too difficult to handle. 
Some fabrics lend themselves best to 
tailored fashions, others to sheath or 
bouffant or draped fashions. Choose a 
pattern that will suit the fabric. 

After you have gained experience in 
making easy-to-sew garments, you will 
want to progress to something more 
challenging. If you have already used 
an underlining or interfacing, perhaps 
you would like to undertake a garment 
with a lining or interlining. You may 
find your challenge in a fabric that is 
more difficult to handle. A little more 
time, patience, and skill are needed to 





work with less manageable fabrics. 
The necessary techniques, however, can 
be mastered. 

You must remember: 1) to pay strict 
attention to the selection of a pattern 
and pattern layout if you are using fab- 
rics with a right and wrong side, nap 
or pile, directional print, plaid or 
stripe; 2) to baste with an extra-fine 
needle and avoid machine stitching on 
fabrics (such as taffetas, thermoplastic 
moirés, polished cotton, and satin) that 
show marks if seams are ripped; 3) to 
be selective in the choice of a pattern 
for double knits, pronounced diagonal 
weaves, laminates, plastics, sheer fab- 
rics, and fabrics with special problems. 

Garment construction will be facili- 
tated through an understanding of how 
to select a pattern of the right size and 
alter it to ht the figure. Determining 
the right layout and arranging the 
pieces according to grain direction are 
important as well. Pinning, cutting, 





and marking the pieces with accuracy 
also contribute to the making of a pro- 
fessional-looking finished product. You 
will be more than repaid for the time 
you spend studying the suggestions 
given here and reading the directions 
on your pattern charts. Furthermore, 
you will learn to work independently, 
calling upon your teacher only when 
you need help in checking layout, fit- 
ting, and mastering techniques for 
bound buttonholes, plackets, facings, 
and special tailoring. 


EQUIPMENT FOR SEWING 
AND PRESSING 


Equipment for the average home 
sewer need not be elaborate. The items 
illustrated and described below are 
adequate. 


SEWING MACHINE 


There are many brands and models 
of sewing machines, covering a wide 
price range. Before buying a sewing 
machine you should sew on several 
types. If space and cost are no prob- 
lems, a good cabinet machine is prefer- 
able to a portable one because it is 
more convenient to use; it will sew all 
types of fabrics; and there is sufficient 
space at the sides on which to rest 
large items such as coats and drap- 
eries. Many people use their cabinet 
machines to double as desks or as 


Some machines have automatic bobbins. 


Courtesy The Singer Company 
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A portable sewing machine 
is best for most people’s 
needs. This portable will 
sew chain stitches. 


Courtesy The Singer Company 








dressing tables, so there is little or no 
problem of space and storage. 

The type of machine you choose and 
the special features it offers will de- 
pend upon the kind and amount of 
sewing you do. However, you should 
keep in mind the features listed here 
when choosing. A lockstitch machine 
is preferable to a chain stitch and is 
in far more general use. A sewing ma- 
chine that will provide a zigzag stitch 
will do blind hemming, overcast seams, 
make buttonholes, whip edges of appli- 
qué and insertion, and make decorative 
stitches. The zigzag feature also can 
be used for elastic seams. 

Here are a few things to consider in 
purchasing a sewing machine: 

@ COST IN RELATION TO USE AND BUDGET. 
It may be wiser to buy a good used ma- 
chine of familiar make and time-tested 
performance than a less familiar make 
with all kinds of attachments. 

e@ SERVICE FACILITIES. You should make 
sure that you can have the machine ser- 
viced nearby. If parts must be ordered 
from a distance, the machine may re- 
main idle for weeks. 

e@ EFFICIENT OPERATION. A machine 
should operate smoothly and quietly. 
It should open and close easily. It 
should not be difficult to stitch back 
and forth. The bobbin should be easy 
to thread and slip into place. The stitch 
gauge should be easy to set. 

Your teacher or sewing machine rep- 
resentative will demonstrate the use 
and care of a machine that you may 
expect to use or buy. If you study the 
book on the care and use of the ma- 
chine and attachments, you will be 


able to acquire sewing skills more rap- 
idly. Here are some problems you may 
encounter and possible solutions: 
@ LOOPED OR SKIPPED STITCHES. If the 
upper or lower tension is too loose or 
too tight the stitches will not be even. 
Improper threading or a _ different 
weight of thread at top and bottom 
will cause irregular stitching. If the 
necdlesisenot set properly, or iss bent, 
or if the eye is too small for the thread, 
there will be skipped stitches. 
e@ UPPER OR LOWER THREAD BREAKING. 
A poor quality of thread, a needle of 
improper size for the thread, incorrect 
threading of head or bobbin, or tight 
tension at top or bottom will cause 
thread breakage. 
@ PUCKERED SEAMS. A tension that is 
too tight or a blunt needle will cause 
seams to pucker and result in damag- 
ing the fabric. When the tension of one 
thread is tighter than that of the other, 
the tight thread will tend to lie flat and 
the other thread will loop over it. Ad- 
just the tension until both top and bot- 
tom threads pull at the same tension. 
e@ NEEDLE BREAKAGE. The wrong needle 
for the machine, improper setting of 
the needle, or an extremely heavy seam 
will cause the needle to break. 

Before you complain to the company 
or call the teacher, you should try to 
solve your problems alone. 


CUTTING TOOLS 


The first requirement for cutting 
tools is a clean, sharp cutting edge. 
You cannot keep shears sharp if you 
use them to cut heavy paper and card- 
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board. The following cutting tools are 
recommended: 

e@ DRESSMAKER SHEARS. These shears 
come with blades from five to twelve 
inches long, the most popular of which 
are seven and eight inches with either 
straight or bent handles. Bent-handle 
shears are easier to use and save the 
fabric from being lifted so often during 
cutting. 

@ PINKING SHEARS. These come in sev- 
eral sizes, weights, and cutting edges. 
It is advisable to buy a size and weight 
that will cut all types of fabrics. Some 
people prefer pointed edges; others 
prefer scalloped edges. Pointed edges 
are identical on each side of the cut, 
whereas the scallop is reversed on each 
side of the cut; therefore, seams must 
be cut in the same direction. For this 
reason you may prefer to use pointed 
edges. Pinking shears should be sharp- 
ened by a qualified person or returned 
to the manufacturer for sharpening. 

e Scissors. A small pair of pointed 
scissors, such as embroidery scissors, 
is convenient for lap sewing and snip- 
ping threads at the machine. Button- 
hole scissors make cutting buttonholes 
safer but are not absolutely necessary. 
Ripping scissors make ripping easier 
but you can use tweezers as a substi- 
tute. If you find that you are doing too 
much ripping, take more time to baste. 
(Note: Do not cut paper, except pat- 
tern tissue, with sewing shears.) 


MEASURING TOOLS 


A sixty-inch tape measure with metal 
ends and with numbers running in op- 
posite directions on two sides, a re- 
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versible yardstick with clear markings, 
and a lightweight ruler are essential. 
A five-inch transparent adjustable 
gauge for checking the placement and 
length of tucks and darts and a hem 
marker are especially helpful. Other 
useful tools are a skirt marker, a tat- 
lor’s square (to measure straight lines 
and mark right angles), and a gauge 
for cutting bias. 


MARKING TOOLS 


Marking tools include tracing papers, 
a tracing wheel, and marking chalk. 
Care should be exercised in using trac- 
ing paper because dark papers leave 
marks that may be difficult to remove, 
and light papers may make marks that 
are difficult to see. 

If you cut on a dining room table, 
use acutting board to prevent scratches. 
(This may be folded up to take little 
space for storage.) If a cutting board 
is not available, be sure to use a large 
piece of heavy cardboard or fiberboard 
as a working surface when using a 
tracing wheel. 

Clay chalk rubs off if the fabric is 
handled a great deal. However, clay 
chalk is safer than wax chalk because 
the wax melts and leaves a grease 
mark. 


PINNING AND SEWING TOOLS 


Dressmaker pins for general use are 
about seven-eighths of an inch long. 
Heavy fabrics require longer pins. Vel- 
vet, satin, and other fabrics that mark 


easily are usually pinned with needles’ 


or fine silk pins. Pins are more easily 


THREAD, NEEDLE, AND STITCH GUIDE IN RELATION TO FABRIC 





Fabric 


Sheer 
Chiffon, net, lace, voile, 
dotted swiss, organdy 


Medium Lightweight 
Gingham, chambray, 
percale, fine muslin, 
sheer wool, taffeta 


Medium-Weight 
Linen, faille, poplin, 
jersey, pique, flannel, 
seersucker, chintz 


Medium Heavy 
Velveteen, corduroy, 
denim, gabardine, suit- 
ings, terry cloth, quilted 
fabrics 


Heavy 
Ticking, coatings, fur 
fabrics, drapery fabrics 


Silk 
Stretch Fabrics 


Plastics 


Thread 


Colored cotton, 
linen, wool, or 


man-made 


Mercerized; one 
shade darker than 
fabric 


Heavy-duty mer- 
cerized; one 
shade darker than 
fabric 


Silk 


Textured nylon; 
mercerized 


Mercerized 





handled from a wrist pincushion or 
pincushion on a skirt marker than 
from a box. An emery board attached 
to the cushion will help to keep nee- 
dles sharp. Needles kept in emery, 
however, will rust. 

Study the chart for proper thread, 
needle, and stitch guide. 


OTHER TOOLS 


A point former may be useful in 
pointing the corners of collars or belts, 


Stitches 
Needles Per Inch 
Black and white Hand Machine 
Cotton and linen 
Six cord 10,9 Fine 20-16 
100 to 70 
Six cord GO) Fine 16-12 
70, 60 
Six cord &, 7 Medium 14-12 
60, 50 
Six cord 6 Medium 12-10 
40, 36 coarse 
Six cord 5) Coarse 10-8 
36, 30, 24 
10,9 Fine 16-14 
10,9 Fine 15 
10), 9 Fine 8-7 


The thread, needle, and stitch guide 
can be especially useful when you are 
sewing on difficult-to-handle fabrics. 
(See illustration on page 388.) 


but an orange stick will suffice. A bod- 
kin is useful in threading elastic or 
taking tape or ribbon through a cas- 
ing, but a safety pin or a bobby pin 
is a good substitute. A crochet hook is 
useful for making belt loops and hinges 
to hold a coat to its lining. 
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RECOMMENDED FABRICS FOR 
SHIRTWAIST AND TAILORED DRESSES 


From top to bottom: percale, wool crepe, 
Indianhead, rayon blend, seersucker, linen, 
gingham, rayon crepe, chambray. 
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RECOMMENDED FABRICS FOR 
SUITS AND COATS 


From top to bottom: wool plaid, linen, tweed, 
wool flannel, wool crepe, rayon blend (slub 
yarn), herringbone twill, corduroy, hounds- 
tooth. 


RECOMMENDED FABRICS FOR 
SHEATH AND CHEMISE 


From top to bottom: silk screen broadcloth, 
shantung, Indianhead, double knit, bonded 
wool knit, wool flannel, brocade, rayon 
blend, bonded embossed silk. 





RECOMMENDED FABRICS 
FOR BOUFFANT STYLES 


From top to bottom: broadcloth, dotted swiss, 
polished cotton, satin, brocade, taffeta, and 
lace. 
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PRESSING 


If a garment is to look professionally 
made, it is necessary to know when 
and how to press during construction. 
The following items are recommended 
for satisfactory pressing. 





Courtesy John Dritz & Sons, Inc. 


The right equipment makes the job easier 
and faster too. 
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ante 


Courtesy John Dritz & Sons, Inc. 


A needle board is excellent for pressing velvet 
or other napped fabric. The needle board 
keeps the pile from being flattened during 
pressing. 





Courtesy John Dritz & Sons, Inc. 


If you happen to have a seam roll you will 
find pressing a new zipper easy. If the zipper 
is plastic use a press cloth over it. 


e An adjustable ironing board which 
is easy to put up and take down is the 
first requirement. If it can be kept up 
in the sewing center, sewing and press- 
ing can be dovetailed with other jobs. 


A sleeve board is helpful when pressing 
sleeves or small areas. 


Courtesy John Dritz & Sons, Inc. 


e A steam-dry iron is preferable to a 
dry iron (unless you can afford both). 
It should weigh no more than four 
pounds and be easy to handle, fill, and 
empty. Distilled water is usually rec- 
ommended, but tap water may be used 
if the iron is cleaned occasionally with 
a special mineral solvent. 

e A pressing board about thirty-six 
inches long and eight or nine inches 
wide may be useful on a table for press- 
ing during construction, but final press- 
ing requires an ironing board. 

e A sleeve board is a necessity for 
pressing sleeve seams and many short 
seams as well as for blocking in the top 
of a sleeve. 

e@ Pressing cushions come in several 
shapes—ham, mit, and long roll. If you 
must choose only one, the mit is the 
Mmiost, usctulamy olcan use the sleeve 
board or ironing board for long seams, 


Another handy helper you might want to 
own is a tailor board with clapper. This set 
includes a cover for the board, making the 
board more versatile. 


Courtesy John Dritz & Sons, Inc. 





and the mit is handy for almost any spot 
pressing. 

e Press cloths chemically treated are 
safer than ordinary cloths because 
steam, rather than water, penetrates 
the cloth. All garments will look better 
if they are pressed on the wrong side 
first and touched up on the right side 
in the final pressing. 

e Pressing blocks or clappers are made 
of wood and are used to pound lightly 
on woolen seams while the steam is 
rising so that the seams will lie flat and 
not show a mark or shine. 


FABRICS RECOMMENDED FOR 
DIEPERENT STYLES 


Check your pattern envelope for sug- 
gested materials. The following sum- 
mary may be helpful in selecting a pat- 
tern and fabric. (See also pages 384- 
385.) 

e@ SHEATH AND CHEMISE. Use fabrics 
that are of medium weight, either plain 
or figured. The large person should 
avoid bold prints, but allover prints, 
in fairly large motifs and muted colors, 
may be worn if the sheath or chemise 
style is ordinarily becoming to the 
large person. Soft fabrics (unless lined 
or bonded), clinging, crisp, and stiff 
fabrics are not recommended for tubu- 
lar styles. Border prints are very good. 
@ TAILORED OR CLASSIC STYLES. Use 
solid-color linen, cotton, broadcloth, 
wool crepe, flannel, or similar fabrics 
if you want to emphasize fine tailoring. 
Smoothly finished wool fabrics with a 
twill or herringbone weave are good. 
Small plaids, stripes, and checks in cot- 
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SOME DIFFICULT-TO-HANDLE FABRICS AND DESIGNS are illustrated above. 
From top to bottom in the first column are: quilted, double knit, stripes, plaid, 
bonded knit, brocade. From top to bottom in the second column are: silk 
screen print, pile, diagonals, satin, lace, chiffon. 
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ton or wool fabrics and wool blends 
are also good for shirtwaist dresses 
and tailored suits. 

@ PLEATED SKIRTS. If you want sharp 
pleats, choose a firmly woven worsted 
or worsted polyester blend, wool crepe, 
crease-resistant linen, or medium-weight 
cotton. Baking ovens may be available 
in your area for giving fabrics perma- 
nent-press treatment. Wool flannel, 
polished cotton, and cotton broadcloth 
will take unpressed or soft-pressed 
pleats. 

@ BOUFFANT STYLES. Organdy, taffeta, 
faille, polished cotton, and printed per- 
cale are good for gathered skirts, gath- 
ered sleeves, and flat, low necklines as- 
sociated with bouffant styles. Sheer 
voile and chiffon are also good, but 
they require more fullness and deeper 
hems as well as a lining to look right. 
Bordered prints are good for bouffant 
styles. Circular skirts may be made 
from any firmly woven fabric, bonded 
fabrics, and sheer fabrics with some 
body. 

@ DRAPED STYLES. Soft, dull-surface 
crepes are best; chiffon, velvet, satin, 
and soft laces are also good for draped 
styles. Avoid heavy or stiff fabrics such 
as denim, organdy, or linen. Bordered 
materials in soft, firmly woven fabrics 
are good in sari-like draped styles. 

@ SHORTS AND SLACKS. Use firmly 
woven smooth-finished fabrics which 
have a little “give.” Stretch fabrics 
are excellent if the stretch is vertical 
or two-way. Avoid clinging, soft, or 
extremely stiff and heavy fabrics. Look 
for ease-of-care or wash-and-wear fin- 
ishes that hold their shape. 


@ DIAGONAL LINES AND INTRICATE SEAMS. 
Choose medium-weight fabrics with a 
firm weave and fabrics that will not 
show a shine after pressing. Acetates 
and other man-made fibers often show 
ridges at seam, dart, placket, and yoke 
lines. Wool and cotton take diagonal 
lines and detailed seaming or tailoring 
best. 


SHAPING MATERIALS 


Shaping materials include interfac- 
ings, underlinings, linings, and inter- 
linings. 


INTERFACINGS 


An interfacing is used as a reinforce- 
ment at garment closings, at neck fac- 
ings, and in collars and cuffs between 
the outer fabric and facing. 

The weight of the interfacing, as well 
as its degree of stretch, washability, 
and cleanability, should match closely 
that of the fabric. Dark fabrics need 
dark facings; white or light fabrics 
need white or light facings. 

Interfacings may be woven or non- 
woven. If woven, the grain of the inter- 
facings should coincide with the grain 
of the fabric. Some nonwoven inter- 
facings have a bias-like give which 
makes them more desirable than those 
that are nonflexible. If the material is 
difhcult to handle, iron-on interfacings 
may be preferable to other types. Care 
must be used in applying iron-on fac- 
ings because too much or too little heat 
will cause them to come off. Iron-on 
interfacings are especially good for 
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Under-skirt plackets 


Choose interfacing materials similar in weight to the fabric. If the fabric is 
washable the interfacing should also be washable. Avoid using iron-on inter- 
facing on sheer fabrics because it will show. Also avoid it on all 100 percent 
man-made fibers such as nylon, acetate, acrylic, and polyester because the fabric 
may melt. The illustrations and instructions in the illustrated glossary will also 


be useful as a reference. (See page 436.) 


gussets, belts, waistbands, and rein- 
forcements under buttonholes. (Before 
pressing iron-on interfacings to parts 
of the garment that must be turned, 
such as collars, cuffs, and neck facings, 
cut the seam allowance down to within 
one-eighth of an inch of the seam to 
avoid bulk when the seam is turned.) 
Interfacings come in three weights 
and in a number of textures: 
e Sheer and lightweight interfacings 
are used with sheer fabrics and lace. 
Some fabrics in this category are lawn, 
organdy, nylon organdy, nylon net, light- 
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weight Pellon, and acetate taffeta. 

e Medium-weight interfacings are used 
most frequently in garment construc- 
tion. Some fabrics in this category are 
bleached muslin, regulated broadcloth, 
and commercial products such as For- 
mite-Evershape, Sta-Shape, medium- 
weight Pellon, and Needle n’ Thread 
acetate taffeta. 

e Heavyweight interfacings are occa- 
sionally used with heavier fabrics. 
Some fabrics in this category are heavy 
unbleached muslin (preshrunk ), heavy- 
weight Pellon, and Armo hair canvas. 


UNDERLINING 


An underlining may line an entire 
garment or only part of it, such as 
partly down the skirt or only the back. 
Loosely woven fabrics, knits, tweeds, 
or jerseys work up better when under- 
lined. If the garment and lining fab- 
ric do not have the same “give,” each 
should be stitched as separate units and 
joined at the waist. Likewise, if, when 
stitching the underlining and fabric 
together, bulky-looking seams result, 
stitch them as separate units. 


LINING 


Coats, suit jackets, and dresses are 
often fully lined so that the inside con- 
struction is hidden. Suit jackets, jack- 
ets for dresses, and coats are usually 
lined beyond the front facing. If a 
skirt is lined only in the back, the lin- 
ing is stitched in with the side seam; 
fully lined skirts usually hang better 
if the skirt and lining are stitched and 
hemmed separately before being joined 
at the waist. Bodice linings are usually 
attached at the neckline, armhole, and 
waist. 

Lining materials differ from inter- 
facings and underlinings in that they 
are visible when a coat or jacket is 
removed. They should nearly match or 
definitely contrast with the outer fab- 
ric. Linings that have a smooth taffeta- 
like or satin-like surface slip over 
dresses and blouses more easily than 
those that have a cotton-like surface. 
An all-cotton garment, however, usu- 
ally calls for a cotton lining. Some lin- 
ings have a fleece or metallic backing 


for warmth. This feature makes an 
interlining unnecessary. 


INTERLINING 


Often an interlining is needed be- 
tween the garment and the lining to 
give warmth, especially in fall suits and 
winter coats. Sometimes the interlin- 
ing is sewn to the garment and some- 
times it is stitched in with the lining 
before it is attached to the garment. 
The interlining may be flannel, a bas- 
ket-weave woolen fabric, lamb’s wool, 
Orlon pile, or quilted wadding. 


HANDLING SPECIAL FABRICS 


After you have had a little experi- 
ence with firmly woven fabrics with no 
nap or up-and-down nap, you may want 
to use fabrics that are a little more dif- 
ficult to handle. When using a new fab- 
ric it will be helpful to examine ready- 
made garments made from the weave. 
Check the styles to see how the fabric 
might best be used. Examine the 
seams, hem, and neck finishes and 
openings. Next, practice sewing on the 
new fabric until you “feel at home” 
with it. Some of these more-difficult 
fabrics are described below. 

@ FABRICS WITH A RIGHT AND WRONG 
SIDE. You will avoid having two sleeves 
for the same arm or two skirt fronts if 
you fold your fabric before you lay 
your pattern so that the right side of 
the cloth is on the inside. If you have 
to shift the fold or perhaps cut one 
Dlecesateal tine a inakessube), Lhatavou 
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observe this rule. Wool fabrics are usu- 
ally folded with the right side inside, 
and most other fabrics are folded with 
the right side outside. 

e@ NAPPED AND PILE FABRICS. When you 
work with either napped or pile fab- 
rics you must lay the pattern pieces 
in the same direction; that is, the top 
of each piece must be placed toward 
the left or the right of the table on 
which you are working. You cannot re- 
verse pieces. As a rule, the nap or pile 
runs downward, as fur rubs downward 
when stroked. This means that you 
cannot cut napped fabrics on a cross- 
wise fold because you will have one- 
half of the garment with the nap run- 
ning up and the other half with the 
nap running down. Sometimes fabrics 
such as velvet are cut with the nap 
running up for greater richness. Hand 
baste all napped fabrics with a short, 
fine basting stitch before stitching on 
the machine. Otherwise one side of 
the seam will pucker and the other 
side will stretch. To machine stitch, 
release the pressure on the presser 
foot, loosen the tension slightly, and 
adjust the stitch for ten stitches per 
inch. Press seams on a needle board or 
piece of mohair touching very lightly 
with a steam iron from the wrong side. 
Turn right side out and run an old 
toothbrush along the seam to release 
the pile. Make a practice seam first. 
Hand overcasting is the best seam fin- 
ish. If the fabric is washable and a 
lining is used, make sure that both fab- 
ric and lining have been preshrunk. 

@ DIRECTIONAL PRINTS. Prints are di- 
rectional when there is a definite up 
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and down. The top of each pattern 
part must be placed so that the design 
will run in the same direction on all 
pieces. Fabrics with large repeats often 
look better with full skirts. The person 
with a good figure may wear sheath 
and chemise styles in large prints. 
More yardage may be required for di- 
rectional prints than for solid colors 
and nondirectional prints. 

@ SATIN AND IRIDESCENT FABRICS. Hold 
the fabric up to see what effect you 
like best. The way the light hits the 
fabric will change the appearance con- 
siderably. When you have determined 
the effect you prefer, cut all pieces in 
the same direction as instructed for 
pile, napped, and directional-print fab- 
rics. It is best to avoid styles with many 
seams. 

@ PLAIDS AND STRIPES. You will notice 
that many patterns are not recom- 
mended for plaids or stripes. Plaids 
may be balanced or unbalanced. It 
requires experience and patience if the 
plaids are to match at skirt seams, bod- 
ice seams, and sleeves. When you lay 
the pattern make sure the front and 
the back skirt notches and front and 
back bodice notches come at the same 
place on the plaid. The dominant per- 
pendicular line of the plaid should be 
centered at front and back or balanced 
at each side of the center. It should 
also run down the longest line of the 
sleeve, if there is a set-in sleeve. To 
make sure that the seams do not slip, 
fold the seam allowance of the front 
over the back and pin in place. (See 
Glossary, SLIP BASTING.) Baste slightly 
back of the seamline. Slip-baste with a 


fairly short stitch. Remove pins and 
first basting thread. Turn and machine 
stitch on the line of the slip basting. 

@ SHEER FABRICS. Sheer fabrics such 
as chiffon are extremely difficult to 
handle. Sheer organdy is less difficult 
because it has more body. If the ma- 
chine needle tends to push the fabric 
into the hole when you make a practice 
seam, place a strip of masking tape 
over the throat plate before stitching. 
Seams must be hand basted, and ma- 
chine stitching should be done over a 
strip of tissue paper, which is easily 
pulled off. A narrow French seam, 
mock French seam, or clean open seam 
(if garment is faced) make the best 
finish. Neck bias must be folded dou- 
ble. As a rule, chiffon should be com- 
pletely lined. Hems in gathered or 
pleated skirts should be wider than 
average—as wide as four or five inches 
—to hang well. A rolled hem is best on 
curved skirts. The hem will roll easily 
if it is first machine stitched a seam’s 
width from the edge and trimmed al- 
most to stitching line. 

@ KNITTED FABRICS. Garments made of 
knitted fabrics require a full lining 
(but not a stiff one) to retain shape. 
Straight-line styles with few seams are 
recommended. Avoid choosing patterns 
with bias, circular, and gored skirts. 
When stitching knit fabrics, use a small 
zigzag stitch or a fairly short regular 
stitch and exert a little even pull while 
stitching so that the seams will not rip 
easily. Make a practice seam first, ex- 
perimenting with both types of stitch. 
Stitch seam tape under the arm of ki- 
mono-sleeve garments to avoid ripping. 


Also stitch tape around the waistline 
to avoid stretching. Seams on wool jer- 
sey may be trimmed slightly or pinked. 
Seams on rayon or nylon will require 
zigzagging or overcasting. 
@ TAFFETA, POLISHED COTTON, AND SILK 
SCREEN PRINTS. These fabrics show 
needle marks, especially machine needle 
marks. It is wise to baste with a fine 
needle and fit carefully because needle- 
point holes show if seams or darts have 
to be ripped. It may be a little more 
difhcult to shrink in sleeve fullness if 
cottons are heavily printed. 
@ ACETATE AND OTHER THERMOPLASTIC 
FABRICS. Because of their low melting 
point, these fabrics require extra care 
in pressing or all seams and ridges will 
be permanently marked. Press these 
fabrics on the wrong side and slip a 
strip of heavy brown wrapping paper 
along the inside of the seam. Press 
very lightly on the right side using a 
steam iron or dry iron and commercial 
press cloth in final pressing. 
@ STRETCH FABRICS. The following rec- 
ommendations will be helpful in mak- 
ing garments of woven stretch fabrics. 
1. Pattern selection. Choose pat- 
terns with few seams and few pieces. 
Avoid patterns with diagonal seams. 
Decide whether you want vertical or 
horizontal stretch or both. For active 
sportswear make sure you have “power 
stretch,” which means that a stretch 
fabric has stretch and recovery rang- 
ing from thirty to fifty percent. If you 
plan to lay the pattern crosswise, be 
sure the cloth is wide enough and that 
it will stretch in the direction desired. 
2. Cutting. It is advisable to lay the 
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fabric on a flat surface overnight, es- 
pecially if it is a vertical-stretch fab- 
ric, so that the fabric can relax. Pin on 
the pattern pieces as usual, using more 
pins than you normally use. To avoid 
stretching, hold the fabric flat with one 
hand as you cut with the other. 

3. Stitching. It is advisable to baste 
heavy stretch fabrics and fit each unit 
of the garment carefully before stitch- 
ing. Avoid ripping; the machine needle 
makes holes that cannot be removed in 
some fabrics. Nylon or textured nylon 
thread is recommended because it will 
stretch up to twenty percent, whereas 
mercerized cotton thread will stretch 
only four to six percent. Wind the bob- 
bin loosely and loosen the top and bot- 
tom tensions. Feed the fabric under 
the presser foot slowly and evenly. 
Avoid pulling or stretching. Use twelve 
to fifteen stitchs per inch and a fine 
machine needle (size 11). Taper all 
darts to a sharp point. Make a practice 
seam and practice darts until you are 
satisfied with results. Stitch seam bind- 
ing along seams where stretch is not 
desired, such as shoulder seams and 
waistline seam. If you are working 
with lightweight stretch fabric, you 
will have a smoother finish at plackets 
if you apply a strip of press-on non- 
woven interfacing along the zipper 
seam. Overcast or zigzag seams if the 
fabric ravels and press seams open. 
Turn in hems on lightweight stretch 
fabrics and use a blind hemming stitch. 
On heavyweight fabrics, keep the hem 
edge flat and overcast or zigzag the edge. 
Hem with a tailor’s hem. Make button- 
holes in the direction opposite from 
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that of the stretch. If this is impos- 
sible, use nonwoven press-on tape un- 
der the buttonholes. 

4. Pressing. Avoid high tempera- 
tures and surface pressing unless you 
use a steam iron or pressing cloth. 
Press seams, facings, and hems on the 
wrong side and use the steam iron or 
press cloth on the right side for final 
pressing. Avoid using too much pres- 
sure. 

Nore: If you are lining stretch gar- 
ments make sure that the lining mate- 
rial has the same degree and direction 
of stretch as the fabric. 

e Lace. Lace garments should be made 
from simple patterns and, as a rule, 
completely underlined with net, tulle, 
an acetate, or taffeta. If the lace is 
an allover, firmly woven design, a lin- 
ing may not be necessary. However, 
all facings should be made with match- 
ing net or tulle. Unless the lace is firm, 
it is advisable to machine stitch lace 
over strips of tissue paper. If the lace 
does not have a hemline border, the 
edge of the hem may be turned and 
stitched and a blind hem used. If there 
is a lining, catch the hem to only the 
lining all around. Transparent horse- 
hair braid is recommended for curved 
hems because it is flexible enough to 
adjust smoothly. 

e Diaconats. A diagonal fabric is a 
fabric in which the diagonal effect is 
achieved in the weaving. The diagonal 
is usually on the true bias. Some pat- 
terns may be marked not for diago- 
nals. Choose a pattern with few seams 
but having set-in sleeves. Make sure 
the diagonal on the sleeves runs in the 
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Refer to the chart on page 404 for recommended ease in pattern alterations. 
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TO LENGTHEN BODICE, SKIRT, OR SLACKS TO SHORTEN BODICE, SKIRT, OR SLACKS 












Boer BODICE 


XO OAT 






SLEEVE 


Cut and extend 


Fold and pin 
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Fold and 
pin 









Cut and 
extend 









Fold and pin 





SLACKS 
OR 
SHORTS 






SLACKS 
OR 
SHORTS 







Fold and pin 















ROO OOK EOF 
Cut and ) 
extend. | 6) Bons]: (be ee \ ee ee | 





Cut and extend 


Fold and 
pin 





Patterns are standardized according to the measurements established by the 
Measurement Standards Committee. These standards are used by all manufac- 
turers of commercial patterns. Since not everyone can wear a standard size, it 
may be necessary to make alterations in the pattern to obtain a perfect fit. These 
sizes are based upon average measurements. 
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TO WIDEN SHOULDERS AND/OR WAIST TO MAKE SHOULDER AND/OR 
WAIST MORE NARROW 


Cut 

and 
separate 
for 

large 
waist 


Extend 





If 3/4 inch or If more than 3/4 


less is needed inch is needed 






Add 1/4 of 
amount needed 






(If waist is 
still too large 
take slightly 
larger darts) 






(If more is 
needed make 
smaller darts) 





TO MAKE SKIRT MORE 


TO WIDEN SKIRT AT WAIST 
NARROW AT WAIST 


These instructions are meant to supplement, not take the place of, your pattern. 
Be sure to read your pattern directions carefully. The alterations on these pages 
are fairly simple to make. As you study pattern alteration, it will be useful to 
complete a copy of the chart on page 404, indicating your individual measure- 
ments, for future reference in sewing projects. 
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same direction as that on the garment. 
If the fabric is reversible, a kimono 
sleeve may be used provided that there 
is a seam at center—front and back— 
of the garment and that these seams 
meet in an inverted “V” effect. Both 
sides of the garment will then appear 
to be balanced. To match diagonals at 
the seams, use the same principle as 
that used for matching plaids. Make a 
practice seam first. 

e BoNDED FABRICS. Bonded fabrics of 
medium weight are easy to sew by the 
usual methods if you avoid using pat- 
terns with intricate seams. Heavy 
bonded fabrics present a few problems. 
If the fabric is very heavy, seams will 
look bulky unless the bonded backing 
is loosened along the seams and clipped 
fairly close to the line of stitching. This 
applies to darts also. Instead of fac- 
ing armholes, necklines, and front 
openings on jackets, stitch just inside 
the seamline indicated on the pattern, 
trim off the seam allowance, and bind 
the edges with braid. Sew hems to the 
lining only, using a tailor’s hem. 

e VinyLs. Available as clear film, 
bonded to knit fabrics, and as a coat- 
ing for woven fabrics, vinyls require 
simple patterns. Each type of vinyl 
takes a little different handling. Ki- 
mono or raglan sleeves are recom- 
mended, although set-in sleeves may be 
used with vinyls bonded to knit fab- 
rics. These vinyls have some give but 
not enough to take up all the ease at 
the top of the sleeve, so the cap must 
be trimmed a little at each side. Short 
darts will puff up, but long darts will 
lie fairly flat. 
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Pin the pattern in place by placing 
fine pins inside the seam allowance. 
Mark darts with a line of pins or a 
basting stitch. No staystitching is 
needed on vinyls because they will not 
stretch. Stitch with a fine to medium 
needle using eight to ten stitches to 
the inch with mercerized cotton thread. 
Use transparent thread on clear vinyls. 
A heavy needle will leave large holes, 
and a close stitch will cause the seam 
to tear under tension. Since vinyls 
tend to stick to the throat plate of the 
machine, double topstitched welt seams 
are recommended. If stitched from the 
vinyl side, place strips of tissue be- 
tween the throat plate and fabric and 
tear it away later. If plain seams are 
used they should be finger pressed and 
topstitched on both sides of the seam- 
line. Buttonhole twist, eight stitches to 
the inch at a looser tension, will add a 
finishing touch. Set zipper in the seam 
without any kind of facing. 

Most fabrics that are difficult to han- 
dle require basting. Thermoplastic fab- 
rics and many with resin finishes show 
marks if a seam must be ripped. It is, 
therefore, recommended that a fine nee- 
dle be used in basting, and that fitting 
be done carefully before seams are 
stitched. Before you begin to stitch 
your garment, practice stitching on 
special fabrics until you have mastered 
the technique. 


PATTERN SELECTION 


AND ALTERATIONS 


In selecting a pattern you must first 
select your figure and pattern type. 
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Do not begin to work on your pattern until you have read and evaluated all data. 
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Check contents of the envelope to make certain you have all the pieces. 
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(See chart on page 403.) Then you 
should study the pattern envelope and 
instruction sheet very carefully for 
the information given there. 


INDIVIDUAL MEASUREMENTS AND 
PATTERN SELECTION 
The chart indicating figure and pat- 
tern types will help you with pattern 
selection after you have taken the fol- 
lowing measurements. You can refer to 
the pattern sizes in one of the pattern 
books in the classroom to find your 
size. 
e Bust. Measure around the bust with 
the measuring tape slightly higher at 
the back. 
@ Waist. Measure around the natural 
waistline rather snugly. 
e Hip. Measure around the hip about 
the distance of your outstretched hand 
from your waist. 
@ BACK BODICE LENGTH. Measure from 
the nape of the neck to the waistline. 
Be sure to check your figure type and 
pattern size with your teacher. If your 
hip measurement calls for a larger size 
than your bust measurement, buy a 
pattern according to your bust mea- 
surement; it is easier to alter the skirt 
than the bodice. Some patterns come 
in double sizes. 


INFORMATION ON PATTERN ENVELOPE 
AND INSTRUCTION SHEET 

Read your pattern envelope carefully 
and also your instruction sheets. Here 
are some things you will find. 
e The best fabrics for the style you 
have chosen. If the pattern calls for 
linen or wool crepe, don’t expect to 


have satisfactory results if you use 
voile or organdy. 

e The amount of fabric to buy ac- 
cording to your size, the view you have 
decided to make, whether or not the 
fabric has a nap or up and down de- 
sign. 

e@ The necessary notions required, such 
as thread, zippers, seam tape, lining 
material, etc. 

e The cutting layout according to your 
size, the view you have chosen, and the 
width and character of your fabric. 

e The number and shape of pattern 
pieces making up each unit, such as 
the bodice, sleeve, collar, skirt, etc. 

Before you come to class become 

thoroughly familiar with your instruc- 
tions so that you can progress rapidly 
without constant help. Before class: 

1. Check your pattern to make sure 
you have the proper size, the right 
amount of fabric, and the recom- 
mended notions. 

2. Take out the instruction sheet 
and study it to make sure that 
you understand such markings 
as: 

Straight of goods or grain direction. 
This is important if the garment 
is to hang properly. 

Seam allowance and cutting line. 
Seam allowances are accurately 
planned. If you make seams too 
small, your garment may be a 
size too large; if you make them 
too wide, your garment may be 
a size too small. Use the seam 
gauge on the machine as you 
stitch until you can judge the 
width of the seam. 
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When cutting, place double-headed arrow 
(printed on pattern) on the straight of grain, 
with ends of arrow equal distances from sel- 
vage. 


Ease at back bodice, shoulder, and 
cap of sleeve. This is extra full- 
ness provided for rounded sur- 
faces. Stitching at the cap of 
the sleeve makes it possible to 
draw in fullness without having 
gathers show. 

Center lines. If these lines are not 
parallel with the warp or filling 
yarns your garment will look 
lopsided. Run a row of uneven 
basting down the center of the 
front, back, and sleeve. 

Dart and tuck markings. These must 
be accurately marked so that it 
will be easy to stitch them 
evenly. After stitching, these 
should be measured and checked 
against each other on the right 
and left side of the back and 
front units before combining 
units. 

The location of buttons and button- 
holes. If you have to make an 
adjustment in the length of bod- 
iceyor skirt) be stires to. adjust 
spacing of buttonholes. 
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Fold lines. Note whether the fold 
is on the center or an off-center 
fold, whether it is a lengthwise 
or a crosswise fold. Some pieces 
may have to be cut singly. 

3. Select the pattern pieces for the 
view you have chosen. Fold and clip 
together the pieces you will not need 
and replace them in your envelope. 
Write or stamp your name on each pat- 
tern piece. If your pattern has many 
creases, press it at home, fold the 
pieces once or twice, and place them 
with your fabric. 

4. Locate the pattern layout you will 
use according to view, size, and type of 
fabric. Circle the layout with red pen- 


cil. 


INDIVIDUAL MEASUREMENTS AND 
PATTERN ALTERATIONS 


Patterns are standardized according 
to the Measurement Standards Com- 
mittee. These standards are used by 
all manufacturers of commercial pat- 
terns. Since not everyone can wear a 
standard size, these instructions are 
meant to supplement, not take the 
place of, your pattern. Be sure to read 
your pattern directions carefully. The 
alterations on pages 396 and 397 are 
fairly simple to make. If you encounter 
problems that require more complex 
alterations, consult classroom charts, 
directions for altering patterns in a 
book published by a pattern company, 
or, consult an independent authority 
on sewing. 

You will need a number of measure- 
ments in addition to those necessary 
in selecting a pattern. Take all the 


MEASUREMENTS TO DETERMINE PATTERN TYPE AND TO ALTER PATTERN 


Highest Point 


Front 
Sleeve bodice 





Back 
bodice 





uaasumm These measurements (bust, waist, hips, back bodice length) are 
necessary in determining pattern type and pattern size for 
purchase of pattern. 


—————= These measurements (in addition to those shown in gray) are 
necessary in checking and altering pattern pieces (bust, waist, 
and hips at front and back, bodice length at back, chest at front, 
shoulders at back, skirt length at front and back, arm length). 
RECORD THESE MEASUREMENTS ON A COPY OF THE CHART 
SHOWN ON PAGE 404. 


Center 


NOTE: The pattern pieces at side indicate how to apply mea- 
surements in altering pattern. Do not include seam allowance 
in recording measurements. 





Back skirt ADD EXTRA INCHES FOR EASE 
Bust: 3 to 5 inches, according to fashion. 
Hip: About 3 inches. 
Back bodice length: From ‘/4 to 3/s inch. 
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YOUR MEASUREMENTS AND PATTERN ALTERATION 























Your Actual 
Your Recommended Measurements Pattern = or — 
Measurements Ease** Plus Ease Measurements Correction 
1. Bust* 3 6 
2. Chest* TE se 
3. Back Width IV ae 
4. Waistline 
a. Dress rh 
b. Separate 
Skirt VES 
5. Front Bodice 
Length* 
a. Center Vote 
b. Shoulder 
Tip Wing w 
c. Center 
Shoulder Wea 
6. Back Bodice 
Length* eyes 
7. Shoulder 
Seam UVa" 
8. Sleeve 
a. Girth Wes: 
b. Elbow Length Yor" 
c. Wrist Length vew 
9. Hip* ee 
10. Skirt Length width hem 


* Will depend upon style of garment but a full lining will often be needed as a stay, and these 
measurements will apply to the lining pieces. 


** Patterns are designed with the ease suggested for persons who wear true sizes. 


Make a copy of this chart for your personal use. Do not write in the book. 
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GENERAL NOTE; WHEN PATTERN PIECES EXTE 
OPEN OUT FABRIC AND ON SI 





Cutting Layouts 


View 1 Dress 


NOTE: BELT - Cut a straight strip of fabric 1-3/4"" 


wide and the waist measurement plus 5”. 








54’ Fabric Without 
Nap 
Sizes 18, 20 











35’’ 36’’ Fabric With Or Without Nap 
Sizes 10, 12, 14 


Selvages 


View 1 


18” Fabric 
All Sizes 








Courtesy Simplicity Pattern Co., Inc. 
NOTE: Cut 1 by C. 


* NOTE: For nap 
position shown, ¢ 
design running in 


44’" 45” Fabric With Or Without Nap 
Sizes 14, 16, 18, 20 35’ 36” Fabric Wi 
Sizes 10, 12, 14, 1 


35’ 36” Fabric Wi 





Note fold and selvages. Make sure double arrows 
Locate your view size and width of fabric, and coincide with straight of fabric to make garment 
circle your layout. grain perfect. 


Check your pattern layout carefully before cutting into the fabric. 
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measurements indicated on the sketches 
and record them on a chart duplicated 
from the one in the text. Do NOT WRITE 
IN THE BOOK. 

Record your exact measurements in 
Column 1. Add the recommended ease, 
and record these measurements in Col- 
umn 3. Measure your pattern, minus 
seams, and record these measurements 
in Column 4. In the last column indi- 
cate your pattern corrections before 
altering your pattern. Many of you 
will need to make few, if any, altera- 
tions. (For pattern alterations see 
pages 396-397. ) 


LAYING PATTERN, CUTTING, 
AND MARKING 


If you have any questions after study- 
ing your pattern instructions, discuss 
them with your teacher. Follow the 
steps below in preparing your fabric 
for cutting, laying, and pinning your 
pattern and in fitting your garment. 


PREPARATION OF FABRIC 


e@ STRAIGHTEN YOUR FABRIC. Pull a 
thread at each end of your fabric to 
straighten the edges and cut along this 
line. (Some fabrics may be torn.) 
Make sure the filling yarns are at right 
angles to the warp yarns. The selvage 
should lie parallel with the edge of the 
table and the cut edge should lie paral- 
lel with the end of the table. If the 
fabric is only slightly off grain, you can 
pull it at an angle to straighten 
it. If it is far off grain, you may be 
be able to pull it in place by using a 
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steam iron after sponging it lightly. 
If it is washable, baste the edges to- 
gether with both selvages meeting at 
each end. Clip the selvages every few 
inches, fold the fabric, and immerse it 
in water. While the fabric is damp pull 
it into shape and remove the basting. 

@ MAKE SURE FABRIC IS PRESHRUNK. 
Most fabrics are preshrunk, but if you 
are in doubt you can cut out a two or 
three inch square from a corner of the 
fabric, draw a line around it, wash and 
press it, and see if it still fits into the 
original square. If woolen fabric has 
not been preshrunk, you may prefer 
to have a tailor shrink it. You can do 
a fairly good job yourself, however, 
using profuse steam from a steam iron. 
Sponge the fabric and press it with a 
steam iron or press cloth. 


PLACING AND PINNING YOUR PATTERN 


1. Place large pattern pieces first. 
After you have done this, fit in small 
pieces. If you must change the fold 
from a center fold to cut to better ad- 
vantage or from a lengthwise to a 
crosswise fold, chalk around the pat- 
tern parts that you have laid to avoid 
cutting into these pieces. 

2. Check all pieces to make sure that 
they are on the straight of goods. Use 
a tape measure or ruler and measure 
from the selvage to the line indicating 
grain of goods. 

3. Pin at corners and at intervals be- 
tween so that your fabric will not slip 
during cutting. Place pins parallel to 
seamlines. 

4. Have your teacher check your lay- 
out before you cut. 


CUTTING THE GARMENT 


1. Keep your fabric flat on the table 
and cut with the grain of the fabric. 

2. Walk around the table as you cut 
to avoid pulling the fabric out of place. 

3. Cut notches away from the pat- 
tern. Do not try to cut two or three 
points, but cut straight across the top 
of double or triple notches. 

4. Postpone cutting slash and clip 
lines until you begin to work on these 
pieces. 

5. Indicate all center lines. 
with uneven basting. 

6. You may cut along straight seams 
with pinking shears. Some people pre- 
fer to cut a garment with regular 
shears and pink the seams later. Never 
cut curved seams—necklines and arm- 
holes—with pinking shears; you would 
lose the curve. Use regular shears. 


Do so 


MARKING AND IDENTIFYING UNITS 


1. Transfer markings from pattern 
to cut pieces. Use a ruler and chalk, 
a tracing wheel and tracing paper, or 
tailor’s tacks to mark darts. Indicate 
pleats with chalk or tailor’s tacks. Mark 
buttonholes with a running stitch or 
machine basting. 

2. Fold pieces together as units. 


SUMMARY 


The time you spend learning to use 
equipment for cutting, sewing, and 
pressing will save you time in the fu- 
ture. Proper use of equipment will 
help to make your garments look as if 
they have been made by a professional. 


The fabric you use and the pattern 
you choose will not be independent of 
each other. The right combination will 
not only ease your task but will also 
give you the feeling of being well 
groomed. 


Concepts. Define and use the words below 
in sentences to show your understanding 
of the concepts in this chapter. 


bias lining 

crosswise fold napped fabric 
double knit pattern layout 
grain of goods tailor’s tack 
interfacing thermoplastic moiré 
interlining underlining. 
lengthwise fold 


GENERALIZATIONS. Find and make a list of 
specific examples in the text illustrating 
each of the generalizations appearing at 
the beginning of the chapter. 


DeEscrise the function of the following 
sewing aids: 
adjustable gauge 
dressmaker shears 
gauge for cutting bias 
hem marker 
marking chalk 
pinking shears 


pressing blocks 
pressing cushion 
skirt marker 
tailor’s square 
tracing paper 
tracing wheel 


DISCUSS. 


1. The equipment you need for sewing 
and the items you now have. 

2. The qualities you look for in a sew- 
ing machine. 

3. Some of the problems one must deal 
with when sewing on napped and pile 
fabrics; satin, lace, chiffon, bonded fab- 
rics, screen prints; knitted fabrics. 

4. The type of pattern you would select 
for a) a tweed suit, b) a corduroy dress, 
c) a crepe dress, d) a dotted swiss dress. 


PROJECTS. 


1. Visit a sewing machine center. Make 
a report to the class on the latest equip- 
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ment and anything you may have learned 
while at the center. 

2. On a pattern of your choice mark 
problem areas, tasks you find difficult to 
perform, unusual requirements. Bring 
these problems to class for discussion. 

3. Go through your wardrobe and 
check any clothes you may have made or 
purchased including plaids, directional 
prints, knits, and stretch fabrics to see if 
they contain any of the flaws warned 
about in this chapter. Report your find- 
ings to the class. 


FURTHER READING. 


Free pamphlets may be obtained from 
the following sources: 
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Coats & Clark, Inc., Dept. HE 65, P.O. Box 
383, New York, New York 10022. Facts 
about needles and thread. 


John Dritz & Sons, Inc., Department of 
Consumer Services, Box 552 HE, Spar- 
tanburg, South Carolina 29301. Informa- 
tion on equipment and pressing. 


The Singer Company, Educational Depart- 
ment, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
New York 10020. Booklets and charts 
on fashions and sewing. 


White Consolidated Industries, Inc., The 
Sewing Machine Division, Advertising 
Department, 11770 Berea Road, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 45211. Posters and booklets 
on sewing and sewing machines. 


mit method of 
construction and 


graded projects 


Generalizations 


The unit method of construction applied to 
graded projects helps the student to develop 
skills rapidly and to work independently. 


When the unit method of construction is 
supplemented with a glossary, the student is 
called upon to use initiative in problem- 
solving. 


When a student can master skills and make 
wise choices in the use of seams, hem fin- 
ishes, and methods of joining units, she has 
come a long way toward achieving her goals 
in garment construction. 


The unit method of construction has 
been used in assembly-line factory pro- 
duction for years. It has a number of 
advantages for home use as well. By 
using the unit method, all sections of 
a garment that make a unit are assem- 
bled as far as possible. All stitching 
and pressing are done before it is joined 
to another completed unit. 

By proceeding from simple to more 
difficult projects in sewing, you will 
gain confidence easily, learn to follow 
directions, and also know how to devi- 
ate from the rule when necessary. If 
you are not experienced in sewing, you 
will wish to choose simple projects at 
first. Experienced students will wish to 
undertake more complex projects. The 
unit method is especially useful for 
beginners because a certain amount of 
work may be completed and laid aside 
until the next class period. 

In this chapter you will learn about 
the unit method of construction, some 
of its advantages, and some helpful 
suggestions in using this method. Sev- 
eral projects, graded in difficulty, will 
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be outlined for class study. In com- 
pleting the project chosen you will fol- 
low directions given with a pattern, 
working under the guidance of your 
teacher, and you will learn about fit- 
ting finished garments. 


UNIT METHOD OF 
CLOTHING CONSTRUCTION 


Some garments may have as few as 
three units; others may have as many 
as eleven. The sketch on page 411 
shows a blouse of seven units, a skirt 
of four units, and a dress of eleven 
units. 

The principal units of a dress are the 
bodice and the skirt. The bodice is 
made up of individual units—front, 
back, right and left sleeves, collar, 
pockets, and facings. (The sleeves and 
collars may be separate units.) The 
skirt is made up of front and back plus 
belt and sometimes pockets and yokes. 
In a dress, the belt is a separate unit. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE UNIT METHOD 


The unit method of construction has 
many advantages, some of which are: 
e There are fewer trips to the sewing 
machine and ironing board. 

e Short periods of time can be used 
to advantage because, once a unit is 
completed, it can be laid aside until the 
next time you have an opportunity to 
sew. 

e There are fewer fittings, and fittings 
are less difficult because patterns are 
adjusted and cut to individual mea- 
surements. 
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e The fabric receives less handling; 
thus, the finished garment looks less 
shopworn and has a better quality of 
appearance when completed. 
e@ Speed is emphasized when possible, 
yet accuracy is encouraged because the 
work is done in an organized way. 
e The individual has a feeling of ac- 
complishment as the work progresses. 
The unit method may be modified 
according to the student’s ability and 
time limitations. Some individuals may 
prefer to carry through similar pro- 
cesses on the bodice and skirt simul- 
taneously; that is, stitch all darts, all 
center seams, all facings, and make all 
bound buttonholes on bodice and skirt 
at the same time. Even so, units must 
be kept separate after stitching. 


TECHNIQUES TO UNDERSTAND 


In order to use the unit method you 
should understand certain terms and 
techniques of clothing construction. 
On pages 421-448 you will find an Illus- 
trated Glossary of Clothing Construc- 
tion explaining the important tech- 
niques to be used. Refer to this glos- 
sary for explanation and illustration of 
techniques that are used for the proj- 
ects suggested in this chapter. Before 
proceeding with a project, look up the 
techniques listed below in the glossary 
and be sure that you understand them 
all. You will wish to refer to the glos- 
sary for other techniques as you pro- 
ceed with your project: 


construction directional cutting 
stitching fitting with grain 
cutting to fit machine basting 





BLOUSE UNITS 


Back and front Collar and bodice 


joined joined 
Front ~~ 
4 
eh O- FP 
Sleeve 





UNIT 1 ” 
u Re 
Collar 
Aa abe Completed 
interfacing papas 
UNIT 3 UNIT 5 
UNIT 2 UNIT 4 UNIT 6 UNIT 7 
SKIRT UNITS Completed 
ki 
Front Back tr 
as ae, 
UNIT 1 UNIT 2 UNIT 3 UNIT 4 





DRESS UNITS 


Bodice i “¢ 
Skirt 
(Blouse 1-7) (Skirt 1-3) _ qd] 4 
Oe 
[ae eee] 
Completed 


UNIT 8 UNIT 10 hk 


UNIT 9 UNIT 11 


The unit system of sewing speeds up work and minimizes handling. As pieces 
are cut, they may be assembled in units for sewing. The unit method enables 


you to use short periods of time. 
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modified unit staystitching 
method staystitching 
pin basting plus 


HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS 


It is not possible to anticipate all 
the problems you may encounter, but 
these suggestions should help you as 
you work. 

e Choose machine, hand, or pin bast- 
ing according to the complexity of the 
seam, your ability, the fabric you have 
chosen, and the time you have. 

e Press all side darts toward the cen- 
ter unless you are working with heavy 
fabrics. Then cut to a point and press 
open. 

e Fit from the right side and change 
the pins for basting and stitching. Of- 
ten one shoulder may be higher than 
the other; one hip may be larger than 
the other. 

e@ Press all seams before joining them 
to seams running in the other direc- 
tion. 

e Before fitting, sew seams at center 
front and at center back with con- 
struction stitches. — 

e Pin the sleeve into the armhole, 
matching notches and shoulder seam 
with the highest point of the sleeve. Al- 
ways baste the sleeve in and check the 
fit before stitching it. 

@ Machine baste pleated skirts with 
seam tape for fitting. 

e Baste the band to the skirt before 
fitting. 

e If you are working with fabric that 
stretches, baste the skirt and bodice 
together with seam tape before fitting. 
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e Postpone making buttonholes until 
you are sure your bodice and skirt 
need no alterations. Keep checking 
seams and darts on each side of the 
center line of the garment to make 
sure they are the same length and 
equal distances from center lines. 

e Let garments hang overnight before 
marking hems. 


PROJECTS INCORPORATING 
CONSTRUCTION TECHNIQUES 


It is more fun to sew when a gar- 
ment can be made without too much 
difficulty and worn soon afterward. 
Simple projects will give you the con- 
fidence needed for more difficult ones. 

The information in this section, the 
help your teacher will give, and the 
choices of construction techniques pro- 
vided will give you experience in sew- 
ing. In many instances you may have 
a choice of seams, hems, facings, trim- 
mings, and so on. Your personal taste, 
the time available, and your ability will 
help in making decisions. 

The projects outlined below will lead 
you from simple construction tech- 
niques to more difficult ones. Impor- 
tant construction techniques are listed 
with each project. References to the 
Illustrated Glossary of Clothing Con- 
struction are given with each project. 
Follow the directions of the pattern you 
choose and work under your teacher’s 
guidance. You should refer to the illus- 
tration or explanation of each impor- 
tant technique as it is encountered. 


Press all seams before join- 
ing units so that seams will 
lie flat when stitched over. 
If fabric is likely to show 
seam ridges, press lightly to 
open seam then press again 
with strips of brown paper 
under the seam edges. 


Courtesy General Electric 





Press large darts over a ham 
to give a good contour line 
and to avoid a crease at the 
point. On heavy fabrics cut 
dart as shown, open, and 
press. 


Courtesy General Electric 





Use a press cloth to touch 
up seams on the right side 
of heavy or lustrous fabric to 
avoid making it shine. 


Courtesy General Electric 
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* SCOR TA MAID 





When pressing pleats, avoid 
ridges by giving the pleats 
a final pressing with a strip 
of brown wrapping paper 
under each pleat. 


Courtesy General Electric 


Showing a completed garment at the end of a project adds to the satisfaction of 


learning to make your own clothing. 
Alan Cliburn 





KIMONO SLEEVE OR 

SLEEVELESS BLOUSE WITHOUT COLLAR 

Aside from learning how 

to select, alter, and lay a 

pattern, and cut out a gar- 

ment (see Chapter 20) you 
will learn the following 
techniques: 

1. Staystitching. (See Glos- 
sary, STAYSTITCHING. ) 
2. How to use a seam gauge and 
choose seam finishes. (See Glossary, 

SEAMS. ) 

3. How to mark, stitch, and check 
darts. (See Glossary, Darts. ) 

4. How to apply neck finishes (facing, 
binding, or facing and binding). (See 
Glossary, FACINGS. ) 

5. How to apply armhole or kimono 
sleeve facings. (See Glossary, Fac- 
INGS. ) 

6. How to set in a neckline zipper (if 
the neck is high). (See Glossary, 
ZIPPERS. ) 

7. Narrow machine hemming for fac- 
ing and blouse hem. (See Glossary, 
HEMS. ) 


GORED OR STRAIGHT SKIRT 

(SHORTS OR SLACKS) 

In completing the project of making a 
gored or a straight skirt, you will learn 
the techniques listed: 


8. How to make a skirt placket. (See 
Glossary, ZIPPERS. ) 





9. How to make and at- 
tach a skirt band. (See 
Glossary, SKIRT BAND. ) 

10. How to sew on snaps, 
or hooks and eyes, or 
make worked button- 
holes, and sew on_ buttons. 





(See 
Glossary, SNaps, Hooks AND EYES, 
BUTTONHOLES. ) 

11. How to mark hems and what hem 


finish to choose. 
HEMS. ) 


(See Glossary, 


BUTTONED BLOUSE WITH COLLAR AND 
CUFFS (LONG OR SHORT SLEEVES) 
Additional construction 
techniques are: 

12. How to stich and turn 
a collar. (See Glossary, 
COLLARS. ) 

13. How to join a collar to 
the bodice. (Choice of 
methods; follow your 
pattern directions. ) 

14. How to make lapped facings. (See 
Glossary, FACINGS. ) 

15. How to make worked or bound 
buttonholes. (See Glossary, BUTTON- 
HOLES. ) 
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16. How to set in a sleeve. (See Glos- 
sary, SLEEVES. ) 

17. How to finish a sleeve (choice of 
finishes). (See Glossary, SEAMS AND 
SEAM FINISHES. ) 

18. How to sew on buttons. 
Glossary, BUTTONS. ) 


(See 


GATHERED OR PLEATED SKIRT 


Fabrics other than wool 
are recommended. Fabrics 
should not be difficult to 
handle unless you have the 
skill and patience to match 
plaids, directional prints, 
or large repeats. The fol- 
lowing techniques will be 
learned: 

19. Machine staystitching for gather- 
ing. (See Glossary, GATHERING AND 
SHIRRING, PLEATS. ) 

20. How to pin and machine baste 
pleats (or how to pull machine stitch- 
ing for gathering). (See Glossary, 
GATHERING AND SHIRRING, BASTING.) 

21. How to finish pleats—flat stitching 
to hips, pressed, unpressed. (See 
Glossary, PLEATs. ) 

22. How to finish hems—other than 
those used on first skirt, slacks, or 
shorts. (See Glossary, HEMs.) 
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SHIRTWAIST DRESS OR BLOUSE 
WITH CONVERTIBLE COLLAR 
This style is becoming to 
all figure types and pre- 
sents some new techniques 
such as: 

23. Anew type of neckline 
opening. (See Glossary, 
COLLARS. ) 

24. How to join bodice 
and skirt. (Follow pattern direc- 
tions. ) 

25. How to insert a zipper in the side 
placket. (See Glossary, ZIPPERS.) 
26. How to make loops for a belt. 
(See Glossary, Loops AND CARRIERS. ) 
27. How to make a separate belt. (See 

Glossary, BELTS.) 

28. How to handle more difficult fab- 

rics. 





WOOL OR WOOL BLEND 
TAILORED JACKET OR DRESS 


The first tailored garment 
should have simple lines 
and as few pieces as pos- 
sible so that emphasis may 
be placed upon the use of 
interfacings and linings. 
These construction tech- 
niques should be mastered: 





29. How to use interfacings on open- 
ings and collars. (See Glossary, IN- 
TERFACINGS. ) 

30. How to make bound buttonholes 
or bound pockets or welt in wool. 
(See Glossary, BUTTONHOLES, POCK- 
ETS. ) 

31. How to press wool. 

32. How to make and insert a lining 
(for jacket). (See Glossary, LINING.) 

33. How to face and hem sleeves and 
skirt hems to avoid sharp marks. 
(See Glossary, Facincs, HEMS.) 

34. How to make hinges for lining. 
(See Glossary, HINGE.) 

Special tailoring techniques are in- 
cluded with the pattern. However, it 
will be helpful to consult the step-by- 
step sketches in Illustrated Glossary of 
Clothing Construction. 


FITTINGS 


After you have completed, under su- 
pervision, the garments described in 
the graded projects, with the aid of the 
Illustrated Glossary of Clothing Con- 
struction you should be able to work 
alone. You may need occasional help 
in fitting, however. The following illus- 
trations on pages 418-419 will serve as 
guides for the first and second fittings. 


CLOTHING CAREERS 


Interest in Part Six (Construction of Clothing) 
may direct the student who is practical as 
well as creative toward many interesting out- 
lets such as 1) designing, dressmaking, altera- 
tions, 2) demonstrating for pattern com- 
panies, department stores, or for producers 
of any kind of equipment or notions to show 
how to use their products, 3) teaching in 
special schools and at the public school or 
college level, 4) writing about sewing tech- 
niques. You may want to consider job oppor- 
tunities in this area that may be combined 
with marriage and rearing a family. Find out 
more about these opportunities on pages 
356-375. 


SUMMARY 


The unit method is an efficient one, 
enabling you to utilize short periods of 
time and to attain a sense of accom- 
plishment even before the garment is 
complete. The projects in this chapter 
are graded in difficulty to prevent your 
undertaking too much before you are 
ready. 


Concepts. Define and use the words below 
in sentences to show your understanding 
of the concepts in this chapter. 


construction stitching seam allowance 
directional cutting staystitching 
kimono sleeve staystitching plus 
machine basting straight of goods 


modified unit method unit method 
of construction of construction 


pin basting 


GENERALIZATIONS. Write three paragraphs, 
each developing the idea of an important 
generalization about the content of this 
chapter. 


(Continued on page 420.) 
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SHOULDER SEAM: Center of high- ARMHOLE gAnp hole eco0I oi Ga 
est point of shoulder. tical from top of shoulder halfway 


down, and then it curves fairly 
close to armpit. 

















NECKLINE: Trim for better fit if a 
high neck or for greater becoming- 
ness if a low neckline. Replace 
staystitching if it is necessary to cut 
through it. All necklines must lie a 
flat on the figure, front and back. 


BUTTONHOLES: If bodice is too 
long, buttonholes may have to be 
adjusted. 


WAISTLINE: Waistline circles the 
figure at smallest part with one 


inch for ease. 
DARTS: Side and waist darts on 


bodice should point toward but 
never come to fullest part of figure. 


Pull to ease at shoulder 


Af 


SLEEVES: Sleeves must be wide 
enough for comfort but not so 
wide as to look clumsy. Pull up 
machine basting for ease over 
shoulder, tie ends, and shrink out 
fullness with steam iron. Note: 
There should be no gathers at top 
of sleeve unless pattern indicates 
gathers. 


SIDE SEAM: Should be perpendic- 
ular to floor and midway between 
front and back (unless design of 
dress has two side seams or one a 
little to back or front). Bodice and 
skirt side seams must coincide at 
waistline. 


There should be little fitting necessary if a garment is cut to fit, but some 
fabrics tend to stretch in handling. Sometimes the neckline may be a little high 
or perhaps a low-neck dress with a little trimming may be more becoming to 
the individual figure. If the above areas are checked on the first fitting, the 
finished garment will look and feel custom-made. 
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SLEEVE: Lies smoothly over upper 
arm, without gathers over shoul- 
der, and without pulling or twist- 
ing. Highest point of cap meets 
shoulder seam. Note: Whether 
short, three-quarter, or long, sleeve 
length must be becoming. Adjust 
until satisfied. Long sleeves come 
to, but not over, wrist and ease at 
elbow must permit bending. 


NECKLINE: Neckline lies smooth 
and appears to be even all around. 
(Some collars hug the neck, but 
other collars and bias folds may be 
designed to stand away from the 
neckline. 














BUTTONS: Mark positions for 
buttons. 


BELT: Belt hides waistline seam. 
Mark position for belt eyelets at 
this time. 





——< 


LZ 


——<@ ee 
i 


ee 


HEM: Mark hem evenly with hem- 
marker and pins. Chalk may be 
used if the fabric has a firm sur- 
face, but chalk lines do not hold 
long in handling. 





Before the second fitting let the garment hang on a hanger overnight with 
bodice and skirt joined so that the give will be out of the fabric before the hem 
is marked. Although it is necessary to press all seams before joining, prelimi- 
nary pressing should be light. If adjustments are necessary it may be difficult 
to remove sharp creases. Never press a crease through the middle of the 
sleeve. Use a sleeve board. Finish any additional machine stitching and all hand 
stitching after second fitting. Try on the garment for final inspection before 
final pressing. 
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Discuss. 

1. The results of your finished garment 
if you: 
a) failed to use staystitching on curves 
and bias lines b) made seams larger or 
smaller than the widths indicated c) failed 
to observe the warp or straight of goods 
in cutting the garment d) mismatched 
tuck or dart markings e) failed to use 
preshrunk fabric or to preshrink your 
material. 


2. The advantages and disadvantages 
of using a dress form. 


3. The advantages of the unit method 
of construction. 


4. The disadvantages of the modified 
unit method of construction. 


FURTHER READING. 


Bishop Method of Clothing Construction, 
by Edna Bryte Bishop and Marjorie 
Stotler Arch. J. B. Lippincott Company. 


Custom Tailoring for Homemakers, by 
Doris Beck. Charles A. Bennett Co., Inc. 


Fashion Sewing by the Bishop Method, by 
Edna Bryte Bishop and Marjorie Stot- 
ler Arch. J. B. Lippincott Company 


Fashion Your Own: A Guide to Easy 
Clothing Construction, by Marjorie East 
and Mary Wines. Houghton Mifflin Co. 


Singer Sewing Library. Grosset & Dunlap, 
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Inc. Any of the following titles: Singer 
Dressmaking Course in 8 Easy Steps. 
Singer Home Decorations Sewing Book. 
Singer Sewing Book. 
Free pamphlets may be obtained from 
the following sources: 


American Cyanamid Company, Fibers Di- 
vision, 111 West 40th Street, New York, 
New York. Booklets on clothing con- 
struction. 


Ascot Textile Corporation, Retail Division, 
469 Seventh Avenue, New York, New 
York 10018. Charts on lining. 

The Butterick Company, Vogue Pattern 
Service or Butterick Pattern Service, 
Educational Dept., 161 Sixth Avenue, 
New York, New York 10013. Booklets 
and charts on patterns for various fig- 
ures. 

Celanese Fibers Company, Consumer Re- 
lations, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
New York 10036. Sewing tips. 

Dan River Mills, Advertising, 111 West 
40th Street, New York, New York 10018. 
Charts on sewing with stripes and 
plaids. 

Pellon Corporation, Dept. AHEA, 1120 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, New 
York 10036. Information on linings. 

Simplicity Pattern Company, Inc., Educa- 
tion Division, 200 Madison Avenue, New 
York, New York 10016. Booklets and 
charts on patterns and clothing styles. 





& lossary 


Illustrated 
glossary of 

clothing 
construction 


Some of the basic techniques described in this section will help you to con- 
struct the garments in the projects section of Chapter 21. These techniques 
include very simple basic steps as well as complicated tailoring techniques that 
you would try only after much experience in making your own garments. 

The arrangement of this dictionary of sewing techniques and terms is alpha- 
betical. Illustrations are included with most of the entries. 











MACHINE BASTING EVEN BASTING 
Make a very long machine stitch. USE: for Make running stitches 1/4 inch long and '/a 
joining seams, for fitting, for marking button- inch apart. USE: where there is strain in fit- 


holes, and for gathering. See GATHERING ting such as in fitting sleeves. 
AND SHIRRING, page 432. 





| Rs 





DIAGONAL BASTING 


UNEVEN BASTING Take a stitch downward behind the layers of 

fabric, and bring the needle diagonally up- 
Make a long stitch on one side of fabric and ward on the top layer, stitching downward 
a short stitch on the other. USE: where there again. USE: to hold several layers or two 
is little strain in fitting. heavy pieces of fabric together. 
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SLIP BASTING 


Invisible basting is used in matching plaids 
or stripes so that the seam can be turned 
back and stitched. Take a short stitch on the 
lower fabric and slip the needle through the 
fold of the upper fabric about '/4 inch. Pin 
carefully first. 





Clip Clip ——» 
PLAIN 


Stitch around edges, leaving an opening for 
turning. Turn right side out with the eraser 
end of a pencil or blunt end of an orange 
stick. Point corners and slipstitch opening. 
Clip corners before turning to prevent bulki- 
ness. 


WITH STIFFENING 


Use belting or belting ribbon in place of fab- 
ric for the back of the belt. Cut belt fabric 
3/4 inch wider and longer than the belt. Turn 














INTERFACED 


Cut interfacing of preshrunk cotton or use 
press-on interfacing. (Cut press-on interfac- 
ing so that stitching line will be at the edge 
of the interfacing.) Stitch plain interfacing to 
upper half of the belt, using several rows of 
stitches. Fold wrong side out. Then finish as 
you would a plain belt. 





edges under. Pin and baste in place. 
stitch on right side. 


Edge- 
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HOW TO CUT AND JOIN 


To obtain a true bias, fold the fabric so that 
crosswise grain parallels lengthwise grain; 
then cut parallel and fold line. TO JOIN: lap 
ends of two strips with edges extended beyond 
stitching line. Press open. USES: to join collars 
to necklines or to make bindings on necklines 
or other edges. 


DOUBLE BIAS FOR TRIM 


Staystitch back and front neckline in direction 
indicated. Join shoulder seams and _ press 
open. 





Trim but DON’T notch— 
bias is turned with seam 
pressed UP. 


Open bias fold and join. To bind a neckline 
in lightweight fabric, cut bias double the de- 
sired finished width plus the width of two 
seams. Fold and press. Pin raw edges along 
neckline and baste. Join as described. Stitch 
and turn. 
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Staystitch 












Press neckline wrong side 
down over tailor’s ham. 

Let steam evaporate before 
removing. 


Work from right side of fabric. Fold bias 
the desired width. Baste through seams. 
Stitch by hand from wrong side along seam- 
line. Press with steam iron from wrong side, 
shaping over ham. Let dry before removing 
from board. 




















MARKING 


Mark edges of a row of buttonholes with 
even basting. Make buttonholes '/s inch 
longer than flat button and large enough for 
ball button to slip through. Mark length of 
each buttonhole with basting stitch. 


PLAIN WORKED 


After the garment is finished stitch around 
the buttonhole opening with a small machine 
stitch. Cut on basting line. Work from right 
to left with a buttonhole stitch as shown. 
Fan out around the end that holds the but- 
ton. Finish other end with a bar. Work the 


TAILORED METHOD ONE 


Punch the end through the button end with 
a stiletto. Stitch around edges as described 
above. Cut with sharp scissors or hold the 
buttonhole over a covered bar of soap and 
cut along a metal-edge ruler, using a single- 
edge razor blade. Overcast edges. For a firm 
edge work over a strand of buttonhole twist 
held in place with a pin. Fan out around 
button end, pulling stitch slightly back as you 
work. Finish opposite end with a bar. 














thread back and forth the width of the but- 
tonhole. Go over the threads with a button- 
hole stitch. NOTE: When buttonhole is ver- 
tical, as in the front of skirts and shirtwaist 
dresses, use a bar at both ends. 
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PATCH-BOUND 


A. Cut patch on the lengthwise grain of 
fabric 2 inches wider and 1 inch longer than 
buttonhole. (Checks and plaids are often cut 
on the true bias.) Crease patch lengthwise 
and make a running stitch through the cen- 
ter. Place right side of fabric with centers 
coinciding. Pin, baste, and stitch about '/s 
inch from center line using 12 to 14 stitches 
per inch. Raise presser foot as you turn 
corners so that they will be square. 





B. Cut on center line to within '/4 inch of 
ends and cut diagonally into the corners. 


C. Press seam open on wrong side. Turn to 
inside. Crease binding on buttonhole, mak- 
ing a tiny pleat at ends on wrong side. Baste 
so that binding is even on both sides of the 
right side of the fabric. (Work from right 
side.) Press lightly and hold together with 
diagonal basting. Stitch on wrong side along 
edge of seam. 


D. Finish on inside by cutting facing, as in 
Step B, and hem along binding. 





TAILORED METHOD TWO 
A. Machine baste '/s” from center 


A. Cut a piece of fabric 1/2 inches wide and 
long enough for the series of buttonholes. 
(For each buttonhole-length add 1 inch for 
ends.) Fold to center. of strip, press evenly, 
and machine baste '/s inch from center. Clip. 


B. Center each strip over center marking. 
Pin, baste, and stitch as for PATCH-BOUND, 
Step A. 





C. Clip as shown. 


D. Crease and hold binding in place on right 
side with diagonal basting. 

| ieee ae > 
E. Fold ends of buttonhole back and baste aes Ee | 
across triangular piece. Stitch twice very close 
to ends of buttonhole. 
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SOO 


METHOD ONE 


Conceal knot under button on right side of 
fabric. Slip pin under stitching on top to pro- 
vide a shank. Make 2 or 3 stitches in each 
direction with double thread. Remove pin. 
Hold button away from garment and wind a 
thread under the button to make the shank 
firm. Fasten securely. 


Stitch from 

underside of 
collar through 
seam 





Wrong side 
Trim and clip 


PETER PAN 


A. Pin, baste, and stitch on seamline. (If 
interfacing is used, see INTERFACINGS.) Trim 
seam to about '/s inch and clip at intervals. 
B. Turn, crease, baste, and press collar. Open 
out. Machine stitch from underside through 
seams. Close it again to turn it. Machine 
stitch from the underside through the seams 
and near the fold where it was turned. This 







Pee 


METHOD TWO 


For coats and jackets in which there is more 
strain, sew through a small button on the 
under side of the garment. Use heavy duty 
thread. Remove pin, wind over shank and 
fasten thread securely. 








Hem bias to 
end of facing 


line of stitching keeps the undercollar from 
slipping. Press. 

C. Baste to neckline. Make sure collar ends 
are matched and centered. Baste single bias 
around neckline on top of collar. Stop at fac- 
ing with enough to slip a little of the bias 
under facing. Hem (by hand or machine) to 
within an inch of center front or back. 
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Center front 


Shoulder seam 
of facing 


CONVERTIBLE COLLAR (Front facing and 
back facing or bias facing) 





S 








A. Pin collar to neckline, right side out, 
matching notches and center in the collar 
ends at front. Baste in place. 

B. Sew shoulder seams and press seams open. 
Baste to neckline, matching notches and 
shoulder seams. Stitch on seamline, and tie 
thread at both ends of stitching. Trim and 
terrace seams. (See SEAMS.) If garment is 
not lined, edge-stitch a '/4 inch turn along 
the facing. 


This is machine or fine hand stitching used 
to join any two pieces or two units of the 
garment. 


See FACINGS. 








Tie ends 
of thread 








C. Turn facing to inside and press lightly 
with steam iron over ham. Tack at shoulder 
seams and at center back or at back darts. 
Buttons and buttonholes will normally hold 
facing in place at front. If there are no but- 
tons, stitch facing through seams up to fold 
of collar (see PETER PAN COLLAR, Step B). 


NOTE: In place of the back facing a single 
piece of bias binding may be used. 








This means applying individual measurements 
and allowances for ease to the pattern and 
making alterations. 
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A. Mark darts with a tracing wheel and trac- 
ing paper or tailor’s tacks. 

B. Baste for stitching, tapering to a point. Be- 
fore proceeding fit and alter stitching line if 
necessary because once it is machine stitched 
ripping may show on some fabrics. 

C. Stitch evenly to a point and tie ends of 
thread (or back stitch). Press darts down at 
bust and toward center at waist. Double 
darts, and darts on heavy material, may have 
to be clipped to the point and pressed open D. Clip double darts at waistline to prevent 
to achieve a smooth finish. seamline from pulling. 





This refers to cutting with (and not against) 
the grain of the fabric. The term directional 
may also be applied to stitching and pressing. 





Always make eyelets through a double thick- 
ness of cloth. If the fabric is sleazy, use 
press-on facing. 


keep hole in shape. Use a blanket stitch or 


A. Mark eyelet with small running stitches. buttonhole stitch. 
B. Punch hole with a stiletto, and punch C. Fasten stitch on wrong side by running 
every three or four stitches as you work to under four or five stitches. 
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A. Seam and 
press open 









FACING 


ARMHOLE 


Make sure that all notches match before 
making seams on facing and bodice. 

A. Seam facings at shoulder and underarm. 

B. Stitch '/4 inch from edge of facing to 
make turning easy. 

C. Baste facing to bodice and stitch around 
armhole. 

D. Turn edge of facing in and edge-stitch 
close to fold. 

E. Turn, crease and baste along seam. Press. 


SLASHED NECKLINE 


“Stitch seams at shoulder of bodice and of 
facing. With right sides together, baste facing 
to neckline. (Do not cut slash until stitching 
is finished.) Begin stitching at seam width 
then taper seam to point at end where slash 
is to be. Take 1 stitch across point so that 
end will lie flat when turned. Slash to point, 
trim seams, notch seam around CUINC GUL 
corners diagonally, and turn. Crease, baste 
edge of entire seam, and press. For a firm 
neckline, stitch around the inside seam 
through the facing and near the first seam. 
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D. Turn on line of 
y stitching and 


E. Turn, baste close 
to seam edge, 
and press 







edge-stitch 
F. 


Hem to 
garment with 
invisible 

stitches or 

fasten only at 
shoulder and 
underarm in firm 
fabrics 


C. Baste and 
stitch 





F. Pin facing flat and hem to garment with 
an invisible stitch on right side. Baste first if 
fabric is soft. 

NOTE: If fabric is firm hemming may not be 
necessary. The seam may be stitched to the 
facing from underneath. After pressing, it 
may be sufficient to fasten the facing to the 
bodice only at the shoulder and underarm 
seam. 





Wrong side 


This will keep the neckline from stretching 
and the facing from slipping above the seam. 
(See finish for PETER PAN COLLAR.) 





ROUND OR V-NECKLINE 


Sew shoulder seams of bodice and _ facing. 
Press seams open. Be sure neckline edge of 
bodice and both edges of facing are stay- 


stitched. Pin collar to neckline. 
stitch around neckline. 


INTERFACINGS.) Trim edges 


around edges, and press. Open 


(If interfaced, see 
and 
around curve so that edge will turn smoothly. 
Edge-stitch lower edge of facing. Turn, baste 


Baste and 


notch 





and stitch Wrong side 


around edge as in PETER PAN COLLAR (Step 


B). 


NOTE: Use same method for V-neck, and 


be sure to stitch once at turn of point. (See 


SLASHED NECKLINE.) 


B. Staystitch 






and 
machine 
stitch 





Baste 
interfacing 


Machine baste 
on center line 


LAPPED 


Before proceeding, mark center li 
of cloth with machine basting. 


A. Baste interfacing to bodice front along 
center line on wrong side of fabric. 


B. Staystitch where indicated. M 
holes with a small running stitch. 


C. Turn in edge of facing '/4 inch and stitch 


along fold. 


D. Fold facing toward inside, press lightly, 


and then open. 





Ee 


Join back and front bodice 


D. Fold and press on 
center line. Open 


fold. 





G. 
Join facings 
Press seam open 


ae 


Stitch around 
neck and clip 
corners. 

Turn and press. 





E. Make buttonholes 


ne or grain 


E. Make buttonholes. (See entry BUTTON- 
HOLES in this glossary.) 


F. Join shoulder seams of bodice and press 


ark button- open. 


G. Join shoulder seams of facing and press 
open. 


H. Stitch around neckline (see ROUND 
NECKLINE FACING above). Clip at corner to 
make a smooth turn. Turn facing and press. 
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B. Baste interfacing 
to wrong side of 
facing. Trim at 


seam and tack 
to seam. 


A. Seam and 
press facing 


SLEEVE 


A. Seam and press sleeve facing. 

B. Baste interfacing (if used) to sleeve facing 
but trim parallel to seams and catch along 
seamline. 

C. Trim away lower seam at different widths 
to avoid bulk when turned. 

D. Trim back interfacing and turn seam fac- 
ing inside. 


This means fitting so that the grain of the 
fabric falls correctly on the figure. Unless 
the garment is fitted with the grain it will not 





HAND OR MACHINE 


Make two rows of small even running stitches 
about '/4 inch apart. Adjust top row to de- 
sired length and loop end of thread over pin. 
Pull up second row and fasten in same way. 
Check for adjustments, and fasten ends se- 
curely. To gather by machine adjust for 
longest stitch. Stitch as shown, leaving several 
inches of thread at each end. Pull top thread 
to wrong side, and tie knots at one end. Ad- 
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E. 


Hem to 
inside 
of sleeve 





C. Baste and D. Turn to inside 
stitch. Terrace and baste close 
facing and to finished edge 


interfacing seams. 


E. Hem to wrong side of garment. Turn 
sleeve right side out. 

NOTE: Turned-back cuffs are made the same 
way. The cuff is turned back after the sleeve 
is turned. If a separate cuff is used, make the 
cuff first and insert it on the right side be- 
tween the sleeve and the facing at Step C, 
above. 





be grain perfect. The skirt or bodice will 
tend to pull to one side, and the sleeve will 
twist. 





just gathers and check. Fasten thread at op- 
posite end. Always pull the thread on the 
wrong side in machine gathering. 





This refers to the direction in which the yarns 
in the fabric run. The crosswise grain should 
be perpendicular to the lengthwise grain. On 
every piece of pattern a line or arrows will 
indicate how you should measure to make 
sure your garment will be grain perfect. 











Right side Wrong side 





4 Cutting 
J line 






ONE-PIECE AND TWO-PIECE 


USE: for kimono, raglan, and dolman sleeves. 


5 y= N 
A. Mark slash line on front and back of as 
bodice with even basting. (Do not slash.) 


DaPOreachmsiashi cut a strip of fabric 2 
inches wide and 1 inch longer than the slash. 
Pin and stitch as shown for SLASHED NECK- 
LINE. 


C. Turn and press. 


D. Sew seam at underarm and in sleeve 
seams, and press sleeve open. Pin gusset at 
all corners and baste around edges of seam. 
Topstitch close to edges. 


E. If the gusset comes in two pieces finish 
back and front as directed, and make under- 
arm and sleeve seams last. 
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PLAIN 


Plain hems are used on firmly woven cotton, 
silk, or synthetic fabrics. Turn raw edges 
under '/4 inch and stitch close to, but not on, 
the edge of the fold. Use 10 stitches per inch. 
Fold again. Pin in place. If top edge does 
not lie flat, pick up a thread here and there 
on the underside and adjust. Hem with 
hemming stitch (a small slant stitch) picking 
up a thread of the garment and a thread of 
fold, or slipstitch; that is, pick up a thread 
of the fabric and then slip the needle 
through the hem fold for '/4 inch and repeat. 
Every now and then loop the thread over the 
needle so that if the hem should rip it will 
not rip far. DO NOT draw the thread too 
tightly. 





SEAM-TAPED 


USE: for heavy or loosely woven fabrics. Set 
the stitch at 10, and stitch around the hem 
about '/4 inch from the edge. Pull up an 
under thread here and there until hem lies 
flat. Stitch seam tape below this stitching 
line, after pinning or basting in place. Use 
plain hemming stitch. 
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Wrong side 


Fold against fabric 
on line of stitching 


TAILOR’S 


Tailor’s hems are used on jersey and fabrics 
for coats and suits. Using 10 stitches per 
inch, machine stitch '/2 inch from edge. 
Overcast, pink, or bind hem edge. Pin and 
baste hem in place. If hem does not lie flat, 
pick up a stitch inside the hem here and 
there to flatten it. TO HEM: Fold hem back 
against itself on line of stitching and hold 
together with left hand. Pick up a thread in 
the skirt and a thread along the line of stitch- 
ing. Keep stitches fairly loose so that the 
hem will be almost invisible on right side. 


CATCH-STITCHED 


USE: for firmly woven fabrics. If the hem is 
overcast by hand or machine first, catch 
stitches may be used on other fabrics. Work 
from left to right. First catch a thread on the 
hem edge and then a thread in the garment 
so that the threads cross each other. 








= 


LOCKSTITCHED 


USE: for garments that receive hard wear. 
Work from left to right. Conceal knot under 
fold and take up a thread of the garment. 
Slip the needle through the fold for about '/4 
inch and pick up a thread of the garment. 
Loop thread over needle and repeat. 


EDGE-STITCHED ROLLED 


USE: for narrow hems when fabric is difficult 
to roll. Fold back edge '/4 inch and stitch. 
Trim. Roll back and hem with hemming 
stitch. NOTE: A similar hem may be made 
with the presser foot on the machine, but 
the stitching will show on the right side. 


USE: to keep linings for coats and jackets in 
place and to connect the midpoint of the 
hems on both lining and jacket or coat. It 





Place eye slightly back from edge of garment 
so that the two edges will meet exactly when 
fastened. Sew over and over each ring with 
a blanket stitch. Slip thread under the fold 
when moving from loop to loop. (You may 





HAND ROLLED 


USE: for lingerie and fine soft fabrics. Stitch 
Ya inch from edge. Don’t turn. Trim. Roll 
back with thumb of left hand and hem with 
slip stitch. 


is a bridge about '/2 to 3/4 inch long. It is 
made like a worked loop. (See LOOPS AND 
CARRIERS.) 


| | 
| Sp led 


use double thread without the blanket stitch.) 
(See also LOOPS AND CARRIERS.) 
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A. To eliminate bulk at shoulder dart, slash the 
dart, overlap to seamline and machine or 
catch-stitch. Trim surplus fabric. Overlap and 
join shoulder seam in same way. Turn gar- 
ment inside out and pin interfacing smoothly 
to wrong side. Pin and baste around arm- 
hole, front, and neckline. 


B. To keep padding firm use a padding 
stitch; that is, take 1 stitch only through the 
fabric and make arrows on the interfacing. 
Hold lapel over the hand and keep stitches 
loose. Trim from edge of interfacing to the 
seamline. Now pin twill tape up the front of 
the garment to the notch in the lapel. Slip- 
stitch to fabric along seamline and edge of 
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Roll line 
oe 
it 
{/ 


B-1 












interfacing. Take 1 thread only in fabric. Pin. 
Then catch-stitch tape to roll line of lapel. 


C. Baste collar interfacing to wrong side of 
undercollar. Run 4 or 5 rows of machine 
stitching about '/4 inch apart in a curve at 
back of collar. Finish with padding stitch. 
Trim. If collar lies flat, use padding stitch for 
the entire collar. Steam press over a tailor’s 
ham. Allow to dry on the ham for better 
shaping. 


D. Continue as for convertible collar. Terrace 
or bevel all seams before turning for smooth 
edges. (See LINING for lining your garment.) 
Study your pattern directions. 








HAND METHOD 


A. Stitch lining together as you would a 
blouse. Press seams open except the seam 
under the arm. Turn back '/2 inch at lower 
end of sleeve and at lower end of bodice or 
full lining. Turn edges back a seam’s width 
around fronts and neckline at edge of stay- 
stitching. Press. 


B. Place wrong side of lining next to wrong 
side of coat. Pin at center back of neckline 
and at side seams of armholes. Hold lining 
and garment side seams together with a loose 
running stitch from 2 inches below the arm- 
hole to 2 inches above the hem. Pull gar- 
ment sleeves inside out and slip lining over 
garment—wrong sides facing each other. Pin 
in place along neckline and fronts. (You may 
find that it is easier if you slip the garment 
inside out over a dress form.) Baste lining 
to facing with uneven basting. Do not baste 
through the garment. Try on to check before 
finishing. 


C. Slipstitch lining in place leaving some full- 
ness along the lower edge to prevent the 
outer fabric from pulling. (Use a tailor’s in- 
visible hem in the hem of the coat.) NOTE: 
You may prefer to slip-baste the lining up 
the side fronts and around the neck, turn it 
inside out, and machine stitch. 


D. If you prefer you may sew the lining 
sleeves in by hand after the rest of the lining 
is in place. In this case remember to run a 
line of machine stitching around the cap of 
the sleeve and adjust the fullness. Sew 
along the armhole with a small hemming 
stitch. 


E. A coat lining is not slipstitched at hem. 
Lining and coat are hemmed separately and 
anchored with French tacks at seams. (See 
LOOPS AND CARRIERS.) 





Coat lining—French tack 
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PLAIN AND CORDED TUBING FOR LOOPS 


Cut strip of true bias twice the desired width (ec eee a 
plus seams. Stitch along seamline. Trim to PS 
Ys inch. Turn with a thread attached to a 
thin bobby pin or bodkin. For corded tubing 
cut cable cord twice the length of the tubing. 
Stitch one end of tubing at the halfway mark 
on the cord and continue stitching with a 
cording foot along the seamline close to the 
cord. Trim the seam and pull bias over ex- 
posed cord. (See BIAS.) 








Corded tubing 


LOOPS FOR BUTTONS 


Sew loops in place along seamline by hand, 
making sure that loops are the same length 
and evenly spaced. (If the cording is fine, 
the loops need not be cut separately.) Stitch 
over the loops by machine. Baste neck fac- 
ing in place and stitch on seamline. (See 
FACINGS.) Turn and press as described. 


OTOZOsC 





WORKED LOOPS FOR BUTTONS 
AND BELT CARRIERS 


Mark length of loop. Use double thread and 
sew back and forth 3 or 4 times keep- 
ing threads parallel and loops even. Fasten 
thread at end and work a looped stitch or 


buttonhole stitch over the rows of. thread. \ / 
This kind of loop may be used as an eye at 

neck openings and as a belt carrier. NOTE: 

Other belt carriers may be made with a 

crochet chain stitch or with a narrow fold of 

cloth. These carriers are also used as French 

tacks to anchor lining to coat. 





This is a line of long machine stitches helpful the longest stitch the machine will make. As 
in holding the parts of the garment together with other basting it is later removed. (See 
for fitting. Machine stitch is 6 to 8 per inch, illustration under BASTING.) 
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Turn back hem with right side inside. Fold 
corners so that the seam will bisect the cor- 
ner and lie flat. Baste, stitch, and trim to a 
seam’s width. Press seam open, turn, and 
finish hem. 


Instead of completing the bodice and skirt as 
separate units, similar techniques are carried 
on simultaneously on skirt and bodice as far 
as possible before completing the bodice and 
skirt units for joining. 





The overcast stitch is used mainly for seams 
in material that ravels. It may be done by 
machine or by hand. 


This means pinning seams with the pins at 
right angles to the seam for machine stitch- 
ing instead of basting the seams. The pins 
should be removed before the presser foot 
runs over them. 





See ZIPPERS. 


Stitch and 
slash 



















Turn 
and hem 
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A. Pin and baste 


Fold and meet 





A. Mark pleats carefully with tailor’s tacks. 
Study your pattern markings carefully. Pleat 
as indicated—over a large, flat surface such 
as an ironing board or cutting board. Pin, 
baste, and press pleats lightly in position. 
Attach to skirt band, fit, and make adjust- 
ments. 





Center 





BOUND 


A. Cut facing 1 inch wider than pocket open- 
ing and twice as deep as pocket plus 1 inch. 
Place right side of patch to right side of gar- 
ment. Keep center of patch exactly over 
center of pocket. Baste this line. Hold in 
place with a running stitch. 

B. Stitch 'Z4 inch along each side and across 
ends. Slash as indicated. 

C. Turn facing to wrong side through slash. 
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C. Hem with pleats 


B. Edge-stitched pleats 





B. If pleats are to be stitched to the hipline, 
edge-stitch upward to prevent pleats from 
sagging. 

C. Press seam open inside hem if there is a 
kick or box pleat. Clip at hemline and press 
together above hem. 





Diagonal 
basting 





Turn seams back from opening so that the 
binding on top is even and there is a pleat 
at each end in the back. 

D. Baste on fold, press, and hold in place 
with a cross-stitch. Stitch along the crease on 
the right side with a small, even machine 
stitch or finish as a bound buttonhole on the 
wrong side. Fold pocket double and stitch 
the seam. 











PATCH 


Turn back top hem and stitch along edge. 
Turn back corner and baste the seam around 
the edge of the pocket. Hand or machine 
stitch hem. Press. NOTE: Machine stitch 
around curved pocket seam. Turn on this 
line, clip out fullness, and baste. Pin in place 
and stitch to garment. 


B 
x Clip a sides ana 
p (Ne ' ' 
ieee iad 4 
Stitch, clip f 
at fold Welt fold 


WELT POCKET 


A. Cut an oblong piece of fabric on lengthwise 
grain 1 inch longer than welt and twice as 
wide as the finished welt plus the width of 
2 seams. Fold in the center and stitch ends 
/2 inch from edges. Clip upper corners, trim 
seam, turn, and press. 

B. Pin welt, centering pocket on seamline. 





Turn first 


Trim and notch 


Turn first 
Cc 
D 
C Tack from y 
underneath 


Welt under pocket 


C. Cut and fold pocket as for bound pocket. 
Center over pocketline. Pin, baste, and stitch 
/4 inch from center line making square cor- 
ners. Clip and turn. 

D. Crease and press welt in place. Stitch 
close to lower edge, and tack ends in place. 





PLAIN 


This seam is most frequently used. Place 
two pieces of the garment together, right 
sides together, and stitch on seamline. 


PLAIN PINKED 


Some people prefer to cut the garment with 
dressmaking shears and pink the seams be- 
fore pressing. This makes the seam more nar- 
row. USE: for firmly woven fabrics. 
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PLAIN OVERCAST 


Overcasting may be done on the sewing ma- 
chine or by hand. Avoid pulling stitches too 
tightly. (Loosely woven fabrics require a 
firmer finish than pinking.) 








a es | 


PLAIN BOUND 


Press ribbon seam binding through the mid- 
dle and slip over the seam. Pin or baste, and 
stitch near the edge. Bias binding may be 
used on coarse fabrics. USE: for unlined coats 
and jackets. 





Trim under seam 





FLAT-FELLED 


It may be finished on the right or wrong side. 
Stitch as a plain seam. Trim one edge down 
halfway and press. Turn raw edge under, 
baste, and stitch near the edge. USE: for 
men’s shirts, pajamas, and many tailored gar- 
ments. It is a sturdy seam and often used on 
children’s play garments. 
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PLAIN HEMMED 


Turn in raw edge '/4 inch and machine stitch 
close to edge. USE: for fabric that tends to 
fray but is not bulky. 


? 


SS NY) 


FRENCH 


The seam is stitched midway between edge 
and seam marking on the right side, trimmed, 
turned, basted if necessary, and stitched on 
the seamline on the wrong side. USE: for 
sheer fabrics such as organdy, voile, or chif- 
fon. 





Double 








Press to stitched 


: Press open 
side 





PLAIN TOPSTITCHED 


Press seam open and stitch fairly close to the 
crease on the seam on one or both sides. 
This gives a firm tailored finish. 





SLOT 


Baste seam together and press. Cut a strip of 
fabric as long as the seam and the width of 
2 seams. Pin it under the seam so that it is 
centered. Topstitch '/4 inch from center 
seam. Remove basting. USE: for wool or 
linen fabrics as “decoration.” 





CURVED-EDGE SEAMS 


Concave curves such as those on necklines 
and at the crotch of slacks must have notches 
clipped as shown. Convex curves such as 
those at the top of sleeves and around scal- 
lops must have wedges cut out so that there 
will be little bulk when turned. Terrace or 
bevel seams for a smoother finish. (See be- 
low.) 


TERRACED, BEVELED, OR GRADED SEAMS 


These three terms refer to the cutting of 
seams at different widths so that there will 
be as little bulk as possible when the seam 
is turned. Interfacing is always trimmed al- 
most to the seam edge. 


CORNER SEAMS 


In order to make a sharp corner when 
turned, clip inside corners to the stitching 
line. In order to avoid bulky corners, trim 
off triangle at outside corners. 
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Center front Center back 


Attach the band after the skirt has been fitted 
and zipper has been inserted. Insert zipper 
so that teeth stop '/4 inch below stitching 
line at top of skirt. 

A. Match notches. Pin and baste. Back flap 
of band should extend 1 to 2 inches beyond 
side seams. Use seam tape on fabrics that 
stretch. If interlining is used, apply before 
attaching band. 





Stop zipper 
Ya” below 






B. Stitch band to skirt from skirt side. Clip 
top edge of skirt so that the band will fit 
smoothly, not pucker, over the seam. Stitch 
across back and front ends of flap. Tie ends 
of thread or back stitch. 


C. Terrace seams and clip corners diagonally 
to avoid a bumpy seam. Turn and _ baste. 






Press ends. 

D. Turn band and baste along fold. Turn in Outside Outside 
seam allowance, baste, and press. Stitch close front back 
to edge. 
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10 stitches 
per inch 


SS 
Seis, 


staystitch 





















SET-IN 


A. Staystitch lower sides of sleeve cap. Set 
gauge 10 stitches per inch and stitch around 
seam allowance at cap of sleeve. If fabric is 
not firmly woven, stitch another row above 
the first row. Seam sleeve. 


B. Pin sleeve into armhole, matching notches 
and underarm seams and matching highest 
point of sleeve with shoulder seam. Tie 





Concealed hand stitch used only on an area 
with a folded edge. Run needle along fold of 
hem about '/4 inch, with a downward motion. 
The garment is pricked, needle is then brought 
out at the side of fold. To repeat, the needle 
is placed back into fold of hem at about the 
same place. 


Make certain that the ball of the snap is op- 
posite the socket. Use double thread and 
conceal the knot on the right side under the 
snap. Sew through the hole several times 
with a plain loop or blanket stitch. Slip the 
thread under the snap as you move from 
hole to hole. Fasten end of thread securely. 










Press 


sleeve 


Center 
seam Press 
open 





threads at one end and pull up opposite 
threads for ease. Avoid having gathers show. 
After pinning sleeve, baste, and fit. Adjust, if 
necessary, and stitch seam from sleeve side. 


C. Press seam downward at cap and open 
under the arms. 
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This is regular stitching around curves and 
along bias edges on a single thickness of 
cloth to prevent stretching. Note on the illus- 
trations the direction in which to make stay- 
stitching. 


STAYSTITCHING PLUS 


This refers to crowding the fabric slightly 
under the presser foot in order to obtain 
ease. It is often used at the shoulder seam of 
the back bodice. 





Use double thread or darning cotton in a 
color contrasting with fabric. Don’t knot. 
Take two very short stitches through the pat- 
tern and two layers of fabric at marking 
points. Leave loose loops. Clip loops and 
thread between layers of fabric. 


Tape is most often used to make seam bindings. 
It is also used for such purposes as to hold the 
waistline in line on sheath or princess style 
dresses. 
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Pattern 
on top 









NECKLINE 


Mark top end of zipper about '/4 inch below 
seamline at the neck and at the lower end 
just below the metal strip. 


Baste the opening closed on the seamline 
and press. Center the zipper on the seam 
and mark along the edges. 


Anchor zipper with cellophane or masking 
tape, keeping within the markings. Use zip- 
per foot for stitching, and stitch from wrong 
side '/s inch from the metal edge—down left 
side, across the end, and up the right side. 


Press lightly on right side with steam iron. 
Remove basting and press again. (This method 
is also used for attaching a zipper at the center 
back of skirts, slacks, and princess dresses.) 


Center 
seam 


! 
Width of ' 
zipper 


/ 
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SKIRT PLACKET BACK 


If skirt band has been basted for fitting, open 
2 inches beyond the placket on each side. 
If fabric is loosely woven, use press-on seam 
binding on the front seam. Baste placket on 
seamline and stitch seam tape along edge of 
front seam, 


First stitching: From wrong side stitch zipper 
along metal edge to back seam. Keep edge of 
presser foot near the chain of zipper. Stitch 
from lower end to waistline. 





BACK BACK 


Stitch 

close to 
<— fold 

on inside 


4 





Second stitching: Make a small fold in back foot. This row of stitching will be visible 
seam close to zipper chain. Press flat. Stitch from right side, after the seam basting is 
along fold through zipper tape. Use Zipper removed. 





Right side 
of skirt 









Third stitching: Spread skirt out flat, wrong of tape. Stitch straight across lower end of 
side up at placket. Turn zipper face down zipper. Pull thread ends through to the back 
on seam. Set needle in last stitch at end of and tie knots. Make sure that the baste-stitch- 
stitching on skirt back and up front in middle ing is removed from underside. 
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abdomen, exercises for, 
195 

absorbent powder to re- 
move stains, 277, 278 

academic attire, 139, 161, 
163, 210 

accented neutral color 
harmony, 212, 214 

accessories, closet, 276; 
color-coordinated, 219, 
722 {OG evening m522, 
linen, 247; shopping for, 
288, 299, 301-303: for 
summer, 222 

Acele (acetate), 251 

acetate, 113, 148° 268) 393: 
Characteristics ol e251e 
252; process, 245 

Acrilan (acrylic), 251 

acrylics, 113, (2467 253° 
kinds of, 251; in sweat- 
ers, 294 

acrylonitrile, 253 

Adams, Maude, 78 

adjustable gauge, 382 

adjustable ironing board, 
386 

adjustment guides for con- 
sumer products, 290-291 

adolescence, 180-181; and 
clothing values, 170-173; 
and personality, 184 

adornment, painful forms 
of, 12-15; personal, as 
motivation for clothing 
behavior, 9-12 

Adrian, Gilbert, 99, 151 

advancing colors, 209-211 

advertising, 168; and fash- 
ion promotion, 112, 364- 
365 

Aeress (modacrylic), 251 

aesthetic personality type, 
185-186 

afghan, 41 

age, and clothing values, 
169-174; suggested ward- 
robes according to, 331- 
337 
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Ainu of Japan, 6 

airplane, travel by, 284, 
330 

Akkadian Semites, 26 

Alacaluf Indians, 5, 15 

alchemy, 28 

A-line, 100 

allergic reaction, 200, 201 

alligator handbag, 302 

alligator shoes, 302 

all-over prints, 387 

Allport, G. W., 184-185 

alpaca, 247 

alterations, 274, 293; on 
men’s clothes, 303-304; 
on patterns, 402-406 

Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, 111 

ambivert, 185 

American Home Econom- 
ics Association, 270, 290 

American Standards Asso- 
ciation, 269 

Amish, 166 

Amorites, 26 

analogous colors, 211 

Anatole France Himself, 
138 

anemia, 196 

angora, 247, 294 

aniline dyes, 262 

animals, and color terms, 
210. Skins) 5,691 59264 

Anne, queen of England, 
139 


-Anne of Brittany, 48, 167, 
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antiseptic finish, 261 

antisocial behavior, 184 

antistatic finish, 261 

Antron (nylon), 251 

appearance, as clue to 
health, 189; importance 
of, 180-181; and self-con- 
fidence, 173 

appropriate clothing for 
various occasions, 314- 
330 

apron, 19 


architecture, relationship 
to dress, 79 

Arkwright, Richard, 105 

armhole facing, 430 

Armo, hair canvas, 390 

armor, 7, 48 

Arnel (triacetate), 251 

art, fashion careers in, 
365, 369; influence of, 
on fashion, 97, 100, 116 

artificial light and color, 
214 

artificial silk, 244-245 

Aryans, 39 

ascorbic acid, 196 

ascot neckline, 78 

ascot tie, 323 

Ashikaga shogunate, 36 

Association of Better 
Business Bureaus, 290 

Assyrians, 26 

asymmetrical balance, 234 

athletic personality type, 
180, 184-185 

atmospheric-fading finish, 
261 

attachments, sewing 
machine, 110 

attitudes, 160-161, 163 

audience, appearing 
before, 318-319 

automobile, social impact 
Of, 98) 112452146" 
travel by, 283, 330 

avant-garde fashions, 75, 
84 

Avicron (rayon), 250 

Avisco (acetate), 251; 
(rayon), 250 

Avril (rayon), 250 

Avron (rayon), 250 

Aztec warriors, 7 


baby, clothes for, 169. 
See also infants’ wear. 
baby talk, 183 


balance (design), 234 

balanced plaids, 183 

Balenciaga, Cristobal, 100 

ballerina slippers, 296 

bank charge account, 350- 
351 

bargain basements, 117, 
132 

bark cloth, 238 

baroque period, 55 

basic colors in wardrobe, 
21a 217 

basic dress, 238 

basic dress forms, 77 

basic four food groups, 
1a 

basket weave, 259 

baskin, 51 

basting, 412, 422-423; ma- 
chine, 109 

bateau neckline, 57, 58, 78 

iBaesmrclb gies ml mew) 

bathing cap, 326 

bathing suits, 8, 150, 326 

batiste, 247 

batwing sleeve, 78 

beaded purse, 302 

beater (loom), 24 

Beaton, Cecil, 208 

beauty as value factor in 
clothing, 172 

beauty therapy, 186 

beaver fur, 264, 265 

beaver hat, 54 

beetling, 260 

bell silhouette, 60, 67 

bell skirt, 82 

Bell’s roller press, 65 

belt carrier, 438 

belt loom, 24 

belts, 151, 229, 423; men’s, 
306 

Bemberg (rayon), 250 

bengaline, 259 

bent-handle shears, 382 

Bermuda collar, 78 

Bermuda shorts, 16, 326 

Bernhardt, Sarah, 97 

Bertin, Rose, 61-66, 95-96 


beveled seams, 443 

bias, 424 

bias-cut fashions, 99, 148 

bifurcated garments, 48, 
140-142, 151 

bikini bathing suit, 8 

bikinis, 298 

Birren, Faber, 84 

Bismarck, [Otto; Prince 
von], 173 

black, symbolism of, 48, 
167, 207 

“black tie” costume, 323 

blackheads, 197 

bleaches, 278, 281 

bleaching, 261 

blends of fibers, 65, 256, 
294 

bliaut, 48 

blind hemming, 381 

blond, colors for, 218 

bloodstains, removing, 
271-218 

Bloomer, Amelia, 140, 151 

bloomers, 141, 145 

blouse, construction of, 
415 

blouses, 229, 326; buying, 
293 

blouson silhouette, 42, 77 

blue, symbolism of, 209 

Blue C (spandex), 251 

biticsjeans, 156326 

bob, 147 

bobbin, 381 

bobbinet, 259 

bobby pins, 200 

bodice, 410; measuring, 
AOI 

bodkin, 383 

body deformation, 14 

“boiled” shirt, 323 

bolero, 28, 66 

bonded fabrics, 113, 388 

bonding, 246, 258 

border prints, 387, 389 

Borghese, Marie Pauline, 
66 

Botocudo tribe, 14 


Boucher, Francois, 60 

boucle, 251; yarn, 250 

bouffant skirts, 230 

bouffant styles, 240, 389 

bound buttonholes, 426 

bound pockets, 440 

bound seams, 442 

boutique, 100, 117 

bow tie, 306, 323 

bowling, clothes for, 326 

box storage, 280 

boys’ clothing, 306-307, 334 

bracelets, 237, 319 

Brahmins, 39 

braiding, 246, 258 

brand names: 133, 288 

bras, how to buy, 297; 
padded, 130 

breakfast, need for, 191 

bridal customs, 10, 48-49, 
166. See also wedding 
clothes. 

briefs, 298 

broadcloth, 240, 241, 247, 
259, 304, 315; regulated, 
390 

broadtail lamb, 265 

brocade, 240, 241, 247, 257, 
260 

brown, symbolism of, 209- 
210 

brownette, colors for, 218 

Brummel, Beau, 57 

brunet, colors for, 219 

brushing (finish), 261; 
hair, 199 

Buddhism, 39 

budget, family, 344-347 

Bulgaria, communist, 162 

bulky textures, 240 

Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 347 

Burgundy, Duke of, 52 

business, clothes for, 315, 
318, 338; men’s suits, 66 

bust, measurement of, 
293, 401 

bustle, 60, 73, 154; 
silhouette, 77 
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Butterick, Ebenezer, 120 

button, measurement of 
glove length, 299, 301, 
B22 

button loops, 438 

buttonhole scissors, 382 

buttonholes, 425; 
markings for, 402 

buttons, 48, 427; marking 
for, 402 

buyer, fashion career as, 
362-363 

buying for cash, 349 

buying guide for infants’ 
and children’s clothes, 
307-310; men’s clothes, 
303-307; women’s and 
girls’ clothes, 293-303 

“buy-now-pay-later” plan, 
108, 351 

Byzantine garments, 31-32 


Cadon (nylon), 251 

café society, 83, 98, 147 

calcium, 196 

calendering, 261 

calf gloves, 301; handbag, 
302; shoes, 296 

calico, 41, 315 

calluses, 202 

caloric needs, 192-193 

cambric, 41-42 

camel’s hair, 247, 318 

campus weekend, clothes 
for, 326-327 

Camus’ power machine, 
66 

candlewax, removing, 278 

Canton crepe, 41 

Cantrece (acrylic), 251 

Caprolan (nylon), 251 

caracul lamb, 265 

carbohydrates, 191, 195 

carbonizing, 261 

cardigan sweater, 41, 294 

carding, 247 
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care of clothes, daily, 274- 
276; occasional, 276-282; 
when traveling, 283-285 

careers, ‘clothing 63, 133, 
203, 352; in consumer 
services, 370-371; design- 
ing, 366-368; education, 
357-359; extension ser- 
vice, 359-361; journalism, 
368; library work, 369; 
merchandising, 361-365; 
museum work, 369; re- 
search, 368-369; textile 
design, 369-370; writing, 
370 

Caribou Eskimos, 15 

carotene, 195, 197 

carriers (belt), 438 

carrying charges, 349 

cash vs. credit buying, 
349-352 

cashmere, 41, 247; 
sweater, 294 

Cassini, Oleg, 102 

caste system of India, 38- 
39 

Castle, Irene and Vernon, 
147 

casual wear, shoes for, 

296 

catalog, mail-order, 131 

catch-stitched hems, 434 

Catherine (the Great), 
empress of Russia, 60 

Catherine of Aragon, 52 

catsup stains, removing, 
278 

celanese (acetate), 251 

Celanese Corporation of 
America, 270 

Celaperm (acetate), 251 

cellulose, 249 

cellulosic fibers, 246-247, 
249, 252 

center lines, pattern 
markings for, 402 

ceremonial display, 
clothing for, 10 

Cézanne, [Paul], 97 


chain mail, 47, 48 

chain purse, 302 

chain stores 17s |2omi oe 
269 

chain-stitch sewing 
machine, 107, 381 

Chaldeans, 26 

chalk for marking, 382 

chambray, 42, 247 

Chambre Syndicale de la 
Parisienne, 92 

Chanel, Gabrielle, 98-99, 
148, 366 

Chardonnet, Hilaire de, 
245 

charge accounts, 348-351 

Charlemagne, 20 

Charles II, king of Eng- 
land, 56 

Charles VI, king of 
France, 50, 93 

checked fabrics, 235 

checking accounts, 351-352 

checklist for new 
clothing, 274 

chemical fibers, 252-254 

chemise, 20, 24, 26-27, 86, 
OF 229 fabricator eon 

Chemstrand (nylon), 251 

Cheskin, Louis, 215 

Chesterfield, 150-151 

cheviot, 303 

chiffon, 240, 241, 383, 389, 
393 

children’s clothes, buying, 
307-310; factors related 
to, 169; wardrobe, 333 

chinband, 48 

Chinese garments, 33-35; 
communist, 35, 161-162 

chintz, 41 

chiton, Greek, 29, 30 

chlorine bleach, 278, 281 

chlorine-resistant finish, 
261 

chocolate stains, 
removing, 278 

choli, 40 

chopines, 35, 53 


Chromspun (acetate), 251 

cicatrization, 13 

circular-knit hosiery, 297 

circular knitting, 259 

circular skirts, 389 

city, clothes for, 315, 318, 
Boil 

Civil War, 109-110, 141-142 

clapper, 387 

class market, 84 

classic styles, 64, 387 

clay chalk, 382 

cleaning, of clothes, 277- 
280; of comb and brush, 
199-200; of leather, 276 

cleaning fluid, 277 

cleansing cream, 197 

clerical attire, 163, 164, 
166. See also vestments. 

closet accessories, 276 

cloth dyeing, 262 

clothes, for business, 315, 
318, 337; campus week- 
end, 326-327; children, 
1695) 307-310, 9331, 9333; 
college, 336-337; formal, 
319, 322-323; homemaker, 
337: leisure, 315; public 
eppearance, 318-319; 
SENOOluss Das Lo, OOF; 
semiformal, 319; sports, 
B26asircet, 515, 318; util- 
liveroio.. weeding, 3521, 
330 

clothes dryer, 282 

clothing, care and clean- 
ing, 277-280; daily, 274- 
276; laundering, 281-282; 
mending, 276-277; pack- 
ing, 283-285; pressing, 
282; storing, 280 

clothing, careers in, 68, 
133, 203, 352, 356-374 

clothing, disposable, 254 

clothing, motivations for, 
3-20 

clothing behavior, factors 
which influence, 161-173 

clothing rental, 168 


clothing therapy, 173 

clutch bag, 98 

coats, 318, 334, 336; lining 
oye CAN GMEEE: el 

cockade hat, 64 

codes of dress in school, 
16/593 14 

coffee stains, removing, 
277-278 

coiffure a la victime, 66 

coin-operated dry-cleaning 
machines, 279 

Colbert, Jean Baptiste, 39, 
Dome 

collars,52, 559 85.229) 427; 
on men’s shirts, 304; on 
new garments, 291 

college wardrobe, 336-337 

color, factors influencing 
choice of, 215-219; har- 
monies, 211-212; lan- 
guage of, 210; properties 
of, 210-211; qualities of, 
211; seasonal influences 
on, 215; symbolism, 48- 
49, 166, 209-210; in ward- 
rope. 219) 222; wheel, 
213 

Coloray (rayon), 250 

coloring, personal and 
color choices, 217-219 

combination last, 295 

combing (cotton), 247; 
(hair), 200 

comfort as clothing 
factor 1169p 75 

Comic Almanack, 141 

communism, 35, 161-163 

community, influence of 
On atuiudes, 167 

community shopping 
center, 126 

comparative shopping, 
133 

comparison shopper, 
career as, 363 

compensation, 186 

complementary colors, 
212 


complexion, 195, 202 

computers, used for inven- 
tories, [125 useda.ror 
market analysis, 87 

conformity of dress, 167- 
168; as value factor, 169, 
171 

Congo women, and 
modesty, 8 

construction of blouse, 
415; of dress, 416; of ho- 
siery, 296-297; of jacket, 
416; of shoes, 295-296; of 
skirt, 415, 416; of sweat- 
ers, 294, 295 

construction, unit method 
of, 409-412 

construction stitching, 428 

Consulate period, 66 

consultant, career as, 364 

consumer, fashion 
acceptance and, 84-87 

consumer Services, 
careers in, 352, 363 

Consumer Speaks, 267-268 

continuous filament 
fibers, 248, 255 

conversation and 
personality, 183 

convertible collar, 428 

convertible cuffs, 304 

cool colors, 185, 210, 215 

cooperative extension ser- 
vice, careers in, 359-360 

coordinated colors in 
wardrobe, 219, 222 

Copyright Office, 118 

copywriter, career as, 365 

COUGSUS 

cord weaves, 259, 304 

corduroy, 42, 240, 241, 247, 
260, 308 

core-and-effect yarn, 255 

corner seam, 443 

corns, 202 

corselette, 148 

Corval (rayon), 250 

cosmetics, 202 

costume jewelry, 28, 302 
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COLON Uae oem 
Cs), X55 Care OF, 250: 
characteristics of, 246- 
247 

cotton gin, 105, 107 

counter, shoe, 275 

Courreges, André, 100 

couturier, 92, 95-96. See 
also designer. 

covered heels, 296 

cowhide gloves, 301 

cowhide handbags, 302 

cowl neckline, 78 

cravat, 57 

Crawford, Joan, 99 

craze, fashion, 76 

crease-resistant finish, 261 

credit buying, 349 

credit cards, 351 

crepe, 240, 241, 263 

crépe de chine, 41 

Creslan (acrylic), 251 

Cretan garments, 28 

crinkled finish, 113 

crinoline, 73, 140 

crochet hook, 383 

Crompton, Samuel, 105 

cross-dyeing, 262 

Crusaders, 48 

Cuban heels, 295 

cuffs, 304 

cuirass, 31, 48 

culottes, 150, 326 

cultivated silkworms, 31, 
248 

cummerbund, 323 

Cupioni (rayon), 250 

cuprammonium process 
245, 252 

curved-edge seam, 443 

curved lines, 230 

custom designing, fashion 
careers in, 367 

customs, 163-164, 166-167 

cutaway, 323 

cuticles, 201 

cutting a garment, 407 

cutting board, 382 

cutting to fit, 428 


, 
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cutting tools, 381-382 
cycles, fashion, 79, 82-84 


Dacron (polyester), 251 

dalmatica, 31, 32 

damaged merchandise, 
returning, 290-291 

damask, 41, 260 

dances, clothes for, 319 

dandruff, 200 

“daring” fashion, 84 

dark brunet, colors for, 
219 

dark colors, 214, 215 

darts, 429; marking for, 
402 

Darwin, Charles, 5 

David, Jacques Louis, 64 

decision-making, 340-344 

décolleté neckline, 78 

decorative lines, 230, 232 

defense mechanisms, 
186-187 

degumming, 261 

Delineator, 121 

Demorest, William and 
Ellen, 119, 121 

denatured alcohol, 278 

denier, 296 

denim, 42, 247, 257, 289, 
308, 315 

deodorant, 275 

department store, 117, 
124, 126-129 

depilatory, 201 

depression, influence of on 
fashion, 79, 110, 148, 150 

design, principles of, 
226-233 

designer, fashion, 115-117; 
career as, 366-368 

designs on fabrics, 263 

destruction, as form of 
adornment, 14-15 

detergents, for laundry, 
281; for spot cleaning, 
277-278 


dhoti, Indian, 40 

Diaghilev, Sergei, 97 

diagonal basting, 422 

diagonal fabric, 394, 398 

diagonal lines, 230, 389 

diamond-shaped face, 233 

diaper cloth, 260 

Diderot’s Encyclopédia, 94 

diet, 190-196 

dimity, 304 

dinner jacket, 323 

Dior, Christian, 99-100, 151 

direct printing, 263 

directional cutting, 429 

directional prints, 392 

director, fashion, career 
as, 364 

director’s coat, 323 

Directory period, 66, 96, 
140 

dirndl skirt, 99 

discharge printing, 263 

discount store, 117, 124, 
12951315132 

discovery, defined, 20 

discretionary income, 344 

display manager, career 
as, 365 

disposable garments, 254- 
JS 

dobby weave, 260 

dolls, 94 

dolman sleeve, 77-78 

domestic art, 144 

Doric chiton, 29 

dotted Swiss, 315 

double bias for trim, 424 

double knits, 284 

doublet, 49 

“dowdy” fashion, 84 

dragon, symbolism of, 33 

dramatic personality type, 
180 

draped garments, 19-20, 45- 
46; of Egyptians, 26-27; 
of Greeks, 29-30; of In- 
dians, 38-41; of Mesopo- 
tamia, 24-26; of Romans, 
30-31 


draped rectangle, 24-27, 32 

draped silhouette, 77 

draped styles, fabrics for, 
389 

draping, 115 

Dravidians, 39 

dress, codes of, in 
schools, 16, 75, 314 

dress, construction of, 416 

dress alteration business, 
careers in, 370 

dress forms. basic, 9/7; 
Eastern, 24-41; Western, 
79-83 

dress sheer hosiery, 296 

dress shields, 275 

dress shoes, 296 

dresses, 144, 229; buying, 
20S eTOriiai eo Lens 22; 
luings for, 37 l,epress- 
ime, 282 

dressmaker, fashion 
career as, 370, 371 

dressmaker cardigan, 294 

dressmaker pins, 382-383 

dressmaker shears, 382 

drum silhouette, 52 

dry cleaning, 278-280; 
business careers in, 370 

dry goods store, 127 

dry skin, 197 

du Barry, Countess, 67 

duck, 247 

dungarees, 41, 314 

duplex printing, 263 

Du Ponte 2515 270 

duster, 146 

Dutch influence on 
fashions, 54-56 

dyes, fabric, 4, 51, 262 

dyes, hair, 200-201 

Dynel (modacrylic), 251 


ear piercing, 14 
earrings, 302, 318 
Eastern dress forms, 32-41 


Eastman Chemical 
Products, Inc., 270 

Bastron (acetate), 251 

eclipse and eye damage, 
198 

economic personality 
type, 185 

economy as clothing 
facie, iO), LZ 

edge-stitched rolled hems, 
435 

Edwardian era, 74, 78, 84, 
oF 

efficiency as clothing 
factor, 109-113 

egg stains, removing, 
277-278 

ego, 171 

Egyptian cotton, 247 

Egyptian draped 
garments, 26-28 

eighteenth-century 
silhouettes, 59-64 

elastometric method, 257 

elbow-length gloves, 301, 
B22 

elements of design, 227-233 

Elizabeth I, queen of 
England, 35, 52-53, 139 

Elizabeth II, queen of 
England, 139 

Elizabethan silhouette, 
52-53, 67 

embossed finish, 113 

embossing, 263 

embroidery, 48, 263-264 

embroidery scissors, 382 

emery board, 383 

emotional disturbances 
and clothing, 186 

emphasis (design ), 237-239; 
point system for judg- 
img, 239 

Empire silhouette, 66, 77, 
96, 140 

enemies, clothing and, 7-8 

envelope purse, 302 

environment, motivation 
for clothes, 15-16; and 


personality, 183-184; 
physical, and clothing, 
15,,19 

ermine, 265 

Etruscans, 30 

Eugénie, Empress, 97, 139 

even basting, 422 

evening gowns, 319 

evening sheer hosiery, 
Do ag Tl 

evening shoes, 296 

exchanging merchandise, 
288 

exercise, 191-195 

extension service, careers 
in, 359-360 

extrovert, 185 

eyebrows, 201 

eyeglasses, 302-303 

eyelets, 429 

eyes, care of, 197-198, 201 


fabric conditioner, 281 

fabric construction, 258- 
260 

fabric dyeing, 262 

fabric finishes, 260-262 

fabrics, bonded 113s" tor 
bouffant styles, 389; for 
chemise, 387; for chil- 
dren’s clothes, 308; di- 
agonal lines in, 389; for 
draped styles, 389; han- 
dling special, 391; knit 
fur-like, 264; laminated, 
113-Sforemens clothes, 
303-304; nonwoven, 258, 
389; packable, 284; per- 
manent-press, 113, 262, 
284, 2305) 15,6389 or 
pleated skirts, 389; pre- 
shrunk, 406; for shorts 
and slacks, 389; straight- 
ening, 406; stretch, 113, 
258, 393-394; various 
styles (recommended 
for), 384-385; woven, 264, 
266 
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face shapes, 233 

face, veiling of, 39 

facings, 430-432 

fad, 75-76 

fad diet, 193 

faille, 259, 389 

false-twist, 257 

family, influence of, 167- 
168; kind of, and ward- 
robe planning, 313 

Family Clothing Invento- 
ries and Purchases study, 
347 

family expenditures, 352 

farthingale, 51-55, 60, 61 

fashion, definition of, 75 

fashion, phenomenon of, 
72-75 

fashion acceptance and 
consumer, 84-86 

fashion analyst, career as, 
363 

fashion consultant, career 
as, 364 

fashion cycles, 79, 82-84 

fashion dolls, 90, 93-94 

Fashion Group of San 
Francisco, 186 

Fashion Hall of Fame, 117 

fashion marks in 
sweaters, 295 

fashion piracy, 118 

fashion planning, careers 
in, 363-364 

fashion plates, 90, 94 

fashion promotion, 
careers in, 363-365 

fashion terms, 75-76 

fashion theories, 78-79 

fashion trends, 75, 116-117 

fastenings, 274, 291 

fatigue, 195 

fats, in diet, 195 

Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act, 202 

Federal Trade 
Commission, 249, 269 

feet, binding of, 14, 35; 
care of, 201-202 
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Feinberg, Samuel, 126 

felt hats, 319 

felting? 20, 225246, 258 

Ferdinand, king of Spain, 
52 

Fiberglas, 251 

fibers) blendstotm65 256 
294; cellulosic, 246-247, 
249, 252) chemical, 252- 
254; classification of, 246- 
255; dyeing of, 262; label- 
ing of, 267-268; man- 
made, 248-254; natural, 
20-21, 246-248, 251; pro- 
tein, 247-249 

figure, difficult-to-fit, 294; 
ideal feminine, 193; line 
and, 229-232 

figured fabrics, 105, 263, 
387 

filament yarn, 249 

filling yarn, 24, 256, 259, 
260, 263 

fingernails, 201 

finishes for fabrics, 246, 
248, 260-262 

first impressions and 
personality, 180-181 

first-quality hosiery, 297 

Fisher, George, 108 

fishnet, 259 

fit, of bras, 297-298; of foun- 
dation garments, 297- 
298; of hosiery, 296-297 

fitted garments, 45 

fitting a garment, 417 

fitting with grain, 432 

five-and-tens, 130 

flame-resistant finish, 2, 
261 

Flammable Fabrics Act, 
268 

flannel, 247, 303 

flapper fashions, 99, 148 

flat-felled seam, 291, 442 

flat heels, 296 

flat knitting, 259 

flax, 20-21, 247, 250 

fleece wool, 247 


flight, 187 

flock printing, 263 

flowers as color terms, 
210 

Floger yy. Co ag 

fluorescent lights and 
color, 214 

flying shuttle, 105 

foam rubber in garments, 
280 

fold lines on fabrics, 402 

folk costumes, 167 

Fontanges, 57-58 

Food and Agricultural 
Organization, UN, 192 

foot-candle, 197-198 

foot measurement, 269 

form, definition of, 227 

formal balance, 234 

formal clothes, 161, 
319-323 

formal wedding, 327, 330 

Formite-Evershape, 390 

formula diets, 193 

Fortisan (rayon), 250, 252 

Fortrel (polyester), 251 

foundation garments, 148, 
151, how to fit, 297-298 

four-in-hand tie, 306, 323 

fox fur, 264, 265 

Fragonard, Jean Honoré, 
60 

France, Anatole, 138-139 

franchise, 100 

Francis I, king of France, 
90, 92 

Frazier, Brenda, 150 

freckles, 19722025217 

French cuffs, 304 

French heels, 295 

French influence on dress, 
56-64, 90, 92-102 

French Revolution, 64, 
139, 154 

French seam, 442 

“French style,” 64 

Freud, Sigmund, 171 

friends, influence of, 
167-168 


frock coat, 66 

fruits as color terms, 210 

fruit stains, removing, 278 

Fujiwara family, 36 

full-fashioned hosiery, 297 

full-fashioned sweaters, 
294-295 

full skirt, 77, 82, 140 

fulling, 261 

fur, 241, 264-266; labeling, 
268; simulated, 264-266; 
storing, 280 

fummhatses 19 

fustian, 65 


gabardine, 41, 247, 257, 
259,303, 308 

Galanos, James, 102 

Gandhi, 39-40 

Garbo, Greta, 99, 150 

garconne influence, 99 

garment forms, evolution 
of, 24-41 

garment industry, 104-105, 
121-122 

Garment No. 5, 155 

garments, checking fit of, 
291-293 

gathered skirt, 229 

gathering, 432 

gauge, adjustable, 382 

gauge of hosiery, 296-297 

gauntlet, 301 

gauze weave, 260 

general store, 124 

Genghis Khan, 34 

geographical location and 
wardrobe planning, 313 

ghillies, 296 

Gibson girl, 150 

gingerbread, Victorian, 79 

gingham, 41, 241, 247, 315, 
383 

girdles, 130, 151, 297-298 

girls’ clothing, 293-303, 334 

Givenchy, Hubert de, 100 


glass fiber, 251 

glazing, 261 

Glospan (spandex), 251 

glossy textures, 240 

gloves, 66, 299, 301, 318-319, 
322-323; how to put on, 
DOs) eV nChimetOmLeImove, 
323 men’s 306 

glycerine, 278 

goat hair, 41, 247 

Godey’s Lady’s Book, 94 

golf, clothes for, 326 

golilla, 55 

Good Housekeeping, 269 

gored skirt, 229,230, 326 

Gothic silhouette, 45-51, 
154 

gradation (design ), 237 

grade school child’s ward- 
robe, 333; factors related 
to, 170 

graded seams, 443 

graduation gowns, 
disposable, 255 

orainvoLetabric;. 291,379, 
401, 406, 433 

grass skirts, 6 

gravy stains, removing, 
278 

gray, symbolism of, 210 

grease stains, removing, 
LAY 

Greek garments, 29-30 

green, symbolism of, 166- 
Toi 209 

grosgrain, 259 

group identity, clothes 
and, 10-11 

guanaco, 5, 247 

guard hairs (fur), 264 

guilds, craft, 51 

guimpe, 50 

gussets, 433 


habits, religious, 11, 44, 
156, 163, 164 
hair, care of, 198-201 


hair coloring and clothing 
colors, 201, 217-222 

hair coloring solutions, 
20202) 

hair curlers, 200, 318 

hair fashions, 57-58, 63-64, 
66, 232-233 

hair nets, 47 

half-sizes, 294 

half-slip, 298-299 

Hammurabi, 39, 269 

hand rolled hems, 435 

handbags, how to buy, 302 

hands, care of, 201 

hangers, 275, 280 

hangnails, 201 

hard water, 199, 278 

harem fashions, 39 

Hargreaves, James, 65, 105 

Harlow, Jean, 150 

harmony (design), 239-240 

hat, tipping, 10 

hats, 54, 64, 139, 318-319; 
storing, 287. See also 
millinery. 

haute couture, 92-102 

Havighurst, Robert J., 173 

head shrinking, 10 

health, and appearance, 
195; risking, for fashion, 
53, 66, 73-74 

heart-shaped face, 233 

heddles, 24 

heels, shoe, 295-296, 314 

Heian period, 36 

height and line, 230 

hem marker, 382 

hemline, 83, 84, 119, 148 

hemmed seam, 442 

hemp, 246 

hems, 434-435; in new gar- 
ments, 274, 291; in sheer 
fabrics, 393 

hennin, 49-50 

Henry I, king of England, 
269 

Henry VIII, king of 
England, 51, 52 

Hepburn, Katharine, 99 
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heraldic motifs, 48 
heredity and personality, 
183 


herringbone weave, 259- 


260 

hides, early use of, 21-22 

high-fashion, 75, 84, 239; 
colors, 215 

high-price market, 105, 
jae 

high school students, 
working, 344 

high school wardrobe, 334 

himation, Greek, 30 

Hindus, 39 

hip development, 298 

hip measurements, 293, 
401 

hips, exercises for, 194 

hire-purchase plan, 108 

H-line, 100 

HObbDIEMS kick we sect Oo: 
86, 97 

home advisor, career as, 
359-361 

home agent, career as, 
359-361 

home economist, career 
as, 360 

home management, 340 

home sewing, 119 

homemaker’s wardrobe, 
Bol 

honeymoon, clothes for, 
330 

hooks and eyes, 66, 435 

Hopi Indians, 24 

hopsacking, 259 

horizontal lines, 229-230 

horseback riding, clothes 
for, 326 

horsehair, braid, 394 

hosiery, 296-297; men’s, 
306 

houppelande, 49 

hourglass silhouette, 144 

Howe, Elias, Jr., 108 

huck toweling, 260 

hue (of color), 211 
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Huguenots, 20 

Hunt, Walter, 108 

hydrogen peroxide bleach, 
278 


ice Skating, clothes for, 
326 

iia “agen 

ideal types, 184-185 

idealism, 187 

identification, 187 

Ikhnaton, 27 

illustrator, fashion career 
as, 365 

impulse buying, 348 

inaugural gowns, 117 

incandescent light and 
colors, 214 

inch measurement, 269 

income and wardrobe 
planning, 312-313 

income distribution, 344- 
347 

incroyables, 57, 64 

“Indecent” fashion, 84 

India, garments of, 38-41 

Industrial Revolution, 6, 
39, 66, 82, 94, 104-105 

industry, clothes and, 6-7, 
145-147 

infants’ wear, 169, 307- 
308; factors related to, 
169 

informal balance, 234 

informal wedding, 330 

ingénue personality type, 
180, 184-185 

Innocent III, Pope, 48 

insects, clothes as protec- 
tion from, 5-6 

installment buying, 349- 
Spon! 

Institute of Human 
Relations, 182 

insulating, 261 

insulation, clothes as, 4 


intensity of color, 211 
interfaced belt, 423 
interfacing, 389-391, 436 
interior design and dress, 
relation of, 79 
interlining, 391 
International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers Union, 
ta] 
International Silk Associ- 
ation, 270 
introvert, 185 
invention, defined, 20 
inverted triangle face, 233 
Ionic chiton, 29 
iridescent fabrics, 392 
iron, in diet, 196 
iron-on interfacing, 389 
ironing board, 282, 386 
irons, 282, 387; travel, 284 
irregular hosiery, 297 
Isabella, queen of Spain, 
52 
Isabella of Bavaria, 50, 93 
Italian designers, 100 


jacket, construction of, 
416-417 

jackets, men’s, 303-304, 
323 

Jacquard loom, 93, 105, 
260 

Jacquard weave, 260 

Japanese garments, 36-38 

jersey, 41, 241 

jewelry, 302, 303 

job, and appearance, 181- 
182; interview, 373 

jobs, finding, 371-373. See 
also careers. 

jodhpurs, 41 

joint checking account, 
351-353 

Josephine, Empress, 66, 
140 

journalism, fashion 
Ccareers*in, 352; 368 


Jumeau, 94 
jumper, 48 

Jung, Carl G., 185 
junior sizes, 294 
jute, 246 


Kamakura shogunate, 36 

Kay, John, 105 

Kennedy, Jacqueline, 102 

kettledrums, 51 

khaki, 41 

kid gloves, 301 

kilt, 31, 48 

kimono, 20, 31-38, 109 

kimono sleeve, 398, 415 

kindergarten, clothing 
ACT OSM © Gams O) 

knee breeches, 57, 63, 139 

knickers, 145 

knit garments, storing, 
215 

knit gloves, 301 

knitted fabrics, 264, 393 

knntiimg, 495° 2465-259; of 
hosiery, 297 

knitting machine, 93, 259 

knits, cotton, 247; acrylic, 
254 

knotting, 49 

Kodel (polyester), 251 

kolinsky fur, 264, 265 

krimmer, 264 

Kroeber, A. L., 82 

kshatriyas, 39 

Kublai Khan, 34 


label information, 274 

labels, 288-289; and legis- 
lation, 268; reading, 200 

labor unions, 111 

labret, 14 

lace, 55, 258-259, 263-264; 
how to handle, 394 


lacemaking, 264 

Ladies Quarterly Report 
of Broadway Fashions, 
ii 

Lafayette, [Marquis de], 
64 

La Galerie des Modes, 94 

lamb’s wool, 294 

Lamé (metallic fabric), 
DS| 

laminated fabrics, 113 

laminated garments, 280 

lapels, 64 

lapped facing, 431 

lasts, of shoes, 295 

laundering, 281-282 

Laver, James, 84, 154 

lawn, 42, 247, 390 

Lawrence of Arabia, 116 

lay-away plan, 350 

layette, infant’s, 331 

Leaicioue CACM OL mc O- 
gloves, 301; handbags, 
302; shoes, 296 

lecturing, fashion careers 
im, 203, 370 

Lee, William, 259, 264 

legislation, textile, 266-268 

leg-of-mutton sleeve, 77, 
145 

legse care Of, 201 

leisure class, 142-143 

leisure clothes, 44, 315 

leno weave, 260 

leopard fur, 264, 265 

leotards, 49, 326 

Leroy, 96 

letting-out process, 130 

levis, 1312152 

library work, 369 

light colors, 214, 215 

lighting, 198 

Lily, The, 140 

line (fiber), 247 

line movement, 227-232 

linen? 20; 2159240; 256;°3 15; 
characteristics of, 247 

Linen Trade Association, 
270 


lining, 391, 437; in new 
garment, 291-293 

lint-free protective 
garments, 7 

lip mutilation, 14 

lipstick stains, 278 

lisle, 42 

little-girl look in women’s 
fashions, 75 

lizard shoes, 296 

llama hair, 247 

loafers, 296, 315 

lockstitch sewing machine, 
381 

lockstitched hem, 435 

loincloth, 19, 27 

long-filament yarn, 248 

long-staple cotton, 247 

loom, 22, 24; power, 107 

looped stitches, 381 

loops and carriers, 438 

Louis XI, king of France, 
92 

Louis XII, king of France, 
48 

Louis XIV, king of France, 
56-58, 63-64, 90, 92 

Louis XV, king of France, 
92 

Louis XVI, king of 
France, 64 

Louis XVIII, king of 
France, 140 

Louvre, 90) 92 

low-carbohydrate diet, 193 

low-price market, 105, 117 

Lowell, Francis Cabot, 107 

lubricating cream, 196-197 

Lurex (metallic fabric), 
251 

Lynes, Russel, 153 

lynx fur, 264, 265 


Macaroni club, 57, 64 
machine basting, 422, 438 
Madison Avenue, 87, 365 
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madras, 41, 304 

magazines, 87; fashion, 90, 
94, 138, 368; seals of ap- 
proval, 269 

maguey plant, 22 

mail-order house, 131 

Mainbocher, 226 

Maintenon, Marquise de, 
SWitolls Uhote: 

makeup, 196, 202 

management, money, 344- 
349 

mandarin coat, 33-34 

mandarin collar, 229 

man-made fibers, 245-246, 
248-254 

Man-Made Fibers Pro- 
ducers Association, 270 

mannerisms, 182-183 

manners, 182-183 

Maori tribes, 13 

Maria Theresa, empress of 
Austria, 60 

Marie Antoinette, queen of 
France, 60-61, 63, 94 

market research, fashion 
careers in, 203 

market surveys, 87 

marking tools, 382 

marquisette, 42 

Mary Tudor, 52 

mass market, 84 

mass production, 87 

matching colors, 288 

material. See fabrics. 

maternity fashions, 155, 
yoy OW 

Mayan Indians, 14 

McCall’s magazine, 269; 
patterns, 121 

McCardell, Claire, 99, 151 

Mead, Margaret, 185 

measurement, standards 
of, 269 

Measurement Standards 
Committee, 402 

measuring tools, 382 

meat stains, removing, 
277-278 
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mechanical stretch, 257 

Medicis, Catherine de, 90 

Médicis, Marie de, 52 

medieval dress, 45-51 

mending clothes, 276-277 

Mennonites, 166 

men’s. clothes, 51, 55-57, 63, 
66, 100, 104, 110; how to 
buy, 303-307, 318 

mercerizing, 261 

merchandise, returning 
damaged, 290-291 

merchandising, fashion ca- 
reers in, 133, 361-365; up- 
heaval in, 124-133 

merveilleuses, 64 

mesh hosiery, 297 

mesh shoes, 296 

Mesopotamia, 24-26 

metallic fiber, 251; yarn, 
256 

metals as color terms, 210 

Metlon (metallic fabric), 
25 

Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, 117 

Metternich, Princess Paul- 
ine, 96-97 

Michelangelo, 52 

Middle Ages, garments of, 
45-51 

middle class, rise of, 147, 
152 

middy blouse, 142 

middy pajamas, 305 

mildew, 280, 294; removing 
stains, 278 

military heels, 295 

military uniforms, 8, 104, 
108-110, 150-151 

millinery, 150 

minaret, 97 

minerals, in diet, 196 

minimum-care finish, 261 

miniskirt, 138 

mink, 264, 265 

Minoan dress, 28 

misses’ sizes, 293, 294 

mitered corner, 439 


mitre, Oriental, 27, 32 

Mod fashions, 64, 99, 100 

modacrylics, 251, 254 

modeling, careers in, 133, 
Bil 

moderate-price market, 
1055197 

modern art movement, 97 

modesty and clothing, 8-9, 
170 

modified unit method of 
construction, 439 

mohair, 247 

mohair sweater, 294 

moiré, 263 

moiré finish, 1137252 

monastic dress, 99 

Mondriaan, [Pieter 
Cornelis], 100, 116 

money management, 344- 
349 

Mongols, 34 

monk’s cloth, 259 

monochromatic colors, 211 

Monument du Costume, 94 

moral gown, 156 

mores, 160 

Moriscos, 55 

morning coat, 139, 323 

Moses, 269 

Moslems, 8, 39 

moth crystals, 279 

moth-repellent finish, 261 

“Mother Hubbard,” 116 

motifs from nature, 15, 30 

motion pictures, as 
fashion source, 116, 150 

motormen’s hats, 146; 
jackets, 98 

mourning, 48, 167, 209 

mousseline de soie, 42 

mouton (lamb), 265 

moyen silhouette, 77 

Muromachi period, 36 

museum work, fashion ca- 
reers in, 369 

muskrat fur, 264, 265 

muslin, 41, 259; bleached, 
390 


muslin disease, 66 

mustard stains, removing, 
278 

mutilation, 13-15 

My Fair Lady, 116 


nail polish, 201 

nainsook, 41 

Napoleon I, 66, 92-93 

napped fabric, 392 

narrow skirts, 84 

National Association of 
Retail Clothiers and Fur- 
nishers, 290 

National Bureau of Stan- 
dards, 269 

National Cotton Council, 

269-270 

National Fair Claims Ad- 

justment Guide, 290 

Natiorial Institute of Dry 

Cleaning, 290, 369 

National Research 
Council, 191, 245 

National Resources 
Council, 245 

National Retail Merchants 
Association, 290 

natural fibers, 20-21, 246- 
248, 251 

natural furs, 264 

natural resources and 
clothing, 15, 19-22 

necklace, 237, 302-303 

neckline opening with 
zipper, 447 

necklines, 51, 78, 85, 140, 
LL IEE 

neckties, 306 

Needle n’ Thread acetate, 
390 

needles, 48; breakage of, 
381; guide, 383 

Nefertiti, 14, 27 

Nehru, Jawaharlal, 40, 56- 
Be! 





neighborhood shopping 
CeoMirciml2o 

neoprene-coated nylon, 7 

net fabrics, 259 

netting, 246, 258-259, 264 

neutral blond, colors for, 
218 

neutral colors, 211 

New Look, 99-100 

New York as center of 
garment industry, 110, 
2 

New York Times, 141 

night blindness, 195, 197 

nonwashable garments, 
2719 

nonwoven fabrics, 258, 389 

No robe, 36 

Norell, Norman, 102 

Northgate Center, 125-126 

Northrop, Belle, 185 

notions, 401 

novelty yarns, 255-256 

nub yarn, 256 

nuns’ habits, 11, 44, 156, 
163, 164 

nurse’s cap, 11 

nutria fur, 265 

nylon, 913, Clo0' 245,251, 
256, 390; characteristics 
OM o. Oo aS Wea bers. 
294: thread, 394 


obi, 38 

oblong face, 233 

occupational hazards and 
clothing, 6-7 

odd-figure pricing, 128 

odorless finish, 262 

office wear, clothes for, 
315-316 

old age and clothing 
values, 173-174 

olefins, 254 

olive brunet, colors for, 
PANE) 


olive drab, 8 

Ona Indians, 5, 15 

opposition (design), 236- 
257 

optical illusion, 227 

option charge account, 350 

organdy, 240, 241, 247, 259, 
315, 389, 390 

Oricellari, Federigo, 51 

Oriental influence on fash- 
ion, 33, 47-48, 51, 97 

Orlon (acrylic), 251 

oval face, 233 

oval neckline, 230 

overalls, 331 

overcast seams, 442 

overcasting, 439 

overdrying clothes, 282 

overemphasis, 238 

overweight, 191 

Oxford cloth, 304 

Oxfords (shoes), 296 


packing for a trip, 283-284, 
330 

Padang people, 14 

paint stains, removing, 278 

painting of body, 12-13 

paisley, 41 

pajamas, 41, 315; men’s, 
305 

pale blond, colors for, 218 

palla, Roman, 30 

pannier, 60 

pantalets, 66, 141 

pantaloons, 39, 140 

pantie girdle, 297 

panties, 298 

pantsuit, 157 

paper textiles, 254 

Parents’ magazine, 269 

Paris, as fashion capital, 
ley os) 

Paris designers, 96-102 

Parliament, English, 53, 
139 
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Parsees, 39 

Parthenon, 29 

patch pocket, 291, 441 

patent leather, 276; hand- 
bag, 302; shoes, 296 

Patou, Jean, 148 

pattern (design), 240-242 

pattern industry, 100; his- 
tory of 19s 21 

pattern selection, 398, 401- 
402 

patterned fabrics, 241-242 

patterns, altering, 402, 404, 
406; couturier, 100; lay- 
ing, 406; placing pieces, 
406; pinning, 406 

paying bills, 349 

pearls, 303 

peasant blouse, 99 

peascod belly, 51 

Pellon, 390 

Penney, J2'C33269 

peplum, 49 

percale, 41, 240, 241, 247, 
Mipeh Nile, Bios!) 

perfumed finish, 262 

permanent-press fabrics, 
113% 262, 52847 5305-0315, 
389 

permanent waves, 200 

Perry, Admiral, 36 

Persian jacket, 56 

Persian lamb, 265 

Persians, 26 

personality, and appear- 
ance, 180-182: and cloth- 
ing, 180; and environ- 
ment; 183-184: and 
heredity, 183; types of, 
184-186 

perspiration marks, 275 

perspiration-resistant 
finish, 262 

Peter Pan collar, 78, 427 

petit-point purse, 302 

petite sizes, 294 

petticoats, 66, 130, 140, 151, 
298 

pettipants, 298 
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photographic printing, 263 

photography, fashion ca- 
reek Mmyeliss 

physical mobility, 169 

Picasso, [ Pablo], 97, 116 

piece dyeing, 262 

piercing facial features, 
13-14 

pigskin handbags, 302 

pigskin shoes, 296 

pile fabrics, 392 

pile weave, 260 

pima cotton, 247 

pin basting, 439 

pin cushion, 383 

pinked seams, 441 

pinking shears, 382 

pinning tools, 382-383 

pique, 42, 241 

plaids, 31, 235, 242, 291, 392 

plain hems, 434 

plain-knit hosiery, 297 

plain seams, 441 

plain weave, 259 

Plains Indians, 15 

plaiting, 258 

planner, fashion, career as, 
364 

pleated skirts, 326, 389, 412 

pleats, 412 

plush, 260 

pockets, 291, 440, 441 

point former, 383 

Poiret, Paul, 97-98, 100, 116 

poise, 194-195 

poke bonnet, 140 

polished cotton, 389, 393 

political personality type, 
185 

polo coats, 98 

Polo, Marco, 34 

polyesters, 113, 246, 251, 
254, 256 

Pompadour, Marquise de, 
60, 92 

pongee, 248 

ponytail, 200 

poplin, 240, 247, 259, 304 

posture, 194-195 


power loom, 107 

power stretch, 393 

precious stones as color 
terms, 210 

preschool children, cloth- 
ing for, 308-310, 333; fac- 
tors related to, 169-170 

preshrunk fabric, 406 

pressing, equipment for, 
282, 386-387 

pressing block, 387 

pressing board, 387 

pressing cloth, 282, 387, 393 

pressing cushion, 387 

pressing ham, 282 

prestige as clothing factor, 
172 

price markets, 105, 117 

prices, comparing, 133 

prices, standardization of, 
128 

primary colors, 221 

princess style, 60, 77, 97 

printed designs on fabrics, 
232, 2oon2Os 

projection, 186 

promotion, careers in 
fashion, 364 

promotion season, 86 

proms, clothes for, 319 

proportion (design), 234- 
236 : 

proportioned sizes, 293, 
298 

protection, clothes for, 3-8 

protein fibers, 247-249 

protein foods, 195 

Protocol of Peace, 111 

psychology of clothing, 9, 
180, 184 

publicity director, fashion 
career as, 365 

pulled wool, 247 

pumps, 296 

pure dye silk, 267 

Puritans, 55 

purple, symbolism of, 209 

purses, 302 

puttees, hide, 19 


queue, 35, 163 
quilted wadding, 391 


rabbit fur, 247, 264-266 

raccoon fur, 266 

radiation (design), 237 

raglan sleeve, 77, 308, 398 

raincoats, 301-302, 334 

ramie, 246 

rationalization, 186 

rayon, 113, 148°9250, 263; 
characteristics of, 252 

raw silk, 248 

Récamier, [Jeanne 
Francoise], 140 

receding colors, 210 

red, symbolism of, 48, 209 

redhead, colors for, 218- 
219 

regenerated rayon, 252 

regional shopping center, 
126 

regular charge account, 
350 

religious attire, 11, 32, 44, 
139, 163-164, 210 

religious-philosophical 
personality type, 185-186 

religious services, clothes 
for, 319 

religious symbolism and 
color, 210 

' Renaissance garments, 51- 
a2 

rental of clothing, 168 

repair. See mending. 

repetition (design), 232, 
236 

reprocessed wool, 247 

research, clothing careers 
in, 203 

resist printing, 263 

reticulated headdress, 47 

retirement, 173-174 

returning merchandise, 
288 


reused wool, 247 

revolving charge account, 
350 

reweaving, 276-277 

Rhinegrave breeches, 55-56 

rhinestone pins, 318 

rhythm (design), 236-237 

rib weave, 259 

ribbed-knit hosiery, 297 

ribbon-knit jersey, 284 

ribbonmaking machine, 93 

riboflavin, 195 

rich textures, 240 

Richardson, Janet, 82 

right and wrong sides of 
fabrics, 391-392 

ripping scissors, 382 

roaring twenties, 98 

robe a la fran¢aise, 60 

robes, 306 

rococo, 60, 61, 79; period in 
Egypt, 28 

rolled hem, 393 

Roman garments, 30-31 

romantic personality type, 
180, 184-185 

romanticism, period of, 
154 

round face, 233 

round neckline, 229, 230, 
431 

Rousseau, Jean Jacques, 
63 

rubber heels, 314 

g\SDERS) Hsien os) 

eunile, Sil, 237 

ruler, 382 

Russell, Rosalind, 99 

Russia, 162 


sable fur, 264, 266 
saddle oxfords, 296 
saddle sleeve, 77 
safety clothes, 315 
sail cloth, 247 
sailor’s hat, 146 


sailor’s jacket, 98 

Saint, Thomas, 65 

St. Laurent, Yves, 100 

sales slips, 288 

San Francisco Association 
for Mental Health, 186 

sandals, 296 

sansculottes, 64 

sari, 39, 40, 99, 116 

sarong, 22 

sateen, 247 

sateen weave, 260 

satin, 240, 241, 392 

satin weave, 260 

scale (design), 235 

scalloping shears, 382 

scallops, 230 

scalp, healthy, 198 

Schiaparelli, Elsa, 99, 151 

school, dress codes for, 16, 
75, 314 

school clothes, 314-315 

school shoes, 202, 314 

scissors, 382 

screen printing, 263 

Sea Island cotton, 247 

seal fur, 266 

seals of approval, 269 

seam allowances, 401-402 

seam gauge, 401-402 

seam-taped hems, 434 

seamless hosiery, 297 

seams, 389, 412, 441-442; in 
new garments, 274, 291; 
puckered, 381; in sheer 
fabrics, 393 

Sears, Roebuck and 
Company, 269 

seasonal wardrobe sorting, 
313-314 

secondary colors, 221 

seconds (of hosiery), 297 

seersucker, 41, 263, 284, 
308, BO, SS 

self-confidence and cloth- 
ing, 170-173; and pos- 
ture, 194-195 

self-expression, clothes as 
means of, 12 
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selling, jobs in, 361-362 

semiformal clothes, 319, 
330 

Seminole Indians, 12 

separates, 98 

serge, 247 

Sericultures 20921132) See 
also silk. 

service charge, 350 

set-in sleeve, 445 

seventeenth century, 
garments of, 54-59 

Seventh Avenue, 87, 105 

sewing, equipment for, 
379-383 

sewing machine, 65, 104, 
107-109, 379, 381 

sewing scissors, 382 

sex appeal as clothing fac- 
tor, 11-12, 170-171 

shades of colors, 211 

shampoo, 198-200 

shantung, 303 

shaping materials, 389-391 

sharkskin, 247, 303 

shawl collar, 230 

shawls, 66, 73, 92-93; pais- 
ley, 41 

Sheathi7/7, 229: fabrics for, 
387 

sheep raising, 20 

sheer fabrics, 240, 315, 393 

sherwani, 40 

shift, 86, 227, 229 

shifting erogenous zone, 
154 

shingle, 148 

shirring, 432 

shirts, men’s, 304-305 

shirtwaist, 77, 144-145, 150 

shoehorn, 275 

shoes, 34, 51, 296; buying, 
ZO seecare Ola 20 5-276: 
proper, 201-202 

shopping, comparative, 
133 

shopping, recommended 
practices, 288 

shopping centers, 125-126 
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shopping facilities and 
wardrobe planning, 314 

short-staple cotton, 247 

shorts, 76, 314, 326, 389; 
men’s, 306 

shoulder pads, 99, 151 

shrink-resistant finish, 262 

shrinkage control, 267 

shuttle, 24 

Sikhs, 39 

silk, 20):217325240; 250.267. 
284; characteristics of, 
248-249; stains on, 277 

Silk Labeling Act, 267 

silk pins, 382 

silk screen prints, 393 

silkworms, 31, 248-249 

simplicity and fashion, 238 

simulated furs, 264, 266 

simulated pearls, 303 

Singer, Isaac Merrit, 108- 
109, 351 

sizes, childrens, 9310) 4 1n- 
fants’, 308; men’s, 303- 
307; teen-age boys’, 306; 
women’s and _ misses’, 
293-303 

sizing, 261, 277 

ski clothes, 326 

skin ‘Care: | 70. 9195-197: 
bleaches for, 202; and 
choice “of “colorsye2i7- 
222; scarring, 13 

skipped stitches, 381 

skirt band, 412, 444 

skirt construction, 415-416 

skirt lining, 391 

skirt marker, 382 

skirt placket, 448 

skirts, 84-85, 140, 144, 145, 
410; buying, 293; hang- 
ing, 275; length of, 78-82; 
position when sitting, 
318; pressing, 282 

skull deformation, 14 

skunk fur, 264, 266 

slacks, 98) 1307°15199326: 
buying, 293; fabric for, 
389; hanging, 275 


slang, 183 

slashed neckline facings, 
430 

slashing, 52-53 

Slater, Samuel, 105, 107 

sleepwear, men’s, 305-306 

sleeve board, 282, 387 

sleeve facing, 431 

sleeveless blouse, 76, 415 

sleeveless dress, 237 

sleeves, 51, 77-78, 140, 291, 
412, 445; men’s, 304 

slip basting, 423 

slip-on sweater, 294 

slip-resistant finish, 262 

slips, how to buy, 298-299 

slipstitch, 445 

“slop clothes,” 104 

slot seam, 442 

“smart” fashion, 84 

Smithsonian Institution, 
117 

snaps, 445 

sneakers, 296, 315 

snob appeal, 152, 172 

snood, knitted, 150 

soap, laundry, 281; for skin 
care, 196-197 

social behavior and cloth- 
ing, 138-157 

social climbing, 168 

social distinction in dress, 
64 

social mobility, 168-169 

social personality type, 
185-186 

socks, 202 

soft goods, 130 

Solomon Islands, 14 

sophisticated personality 
type, 180, 184-185 

Sound of Music, The, 116 

space relationships, 227- 
228, 234 

spandex, 246, 251, 254, 257 

“Spanish cut,” 52 

Spanish silhouettes, 50-52 

specialty store, 117, 125, 
129, 130, 147 


spectator sports, clothes 
for, 326 

Spencer, Herbert, 10 

spencer jacket, 66 

spending plan, how to 
make, 344-347 

spike-heeled shoes, 74, 202 

spinnerette, 255 

spinning, 20, 65; 
automatic, 105 

spinning jenny, 65, 105 

split complementary 
colors, 212 

sports shirts, men’s, 305 

sports clothes, 326 

spot reducing, 202 

spot removal, 277-278 

spot-resistant finish, 262 

Spranger, Edward, 108, 
185-186 

square necklines, 51 

squirrel, 264, 266 

stacked heels, 296 

stage, as fashion source, 
116 

stain removal, 277-278 

stain-resistant finish, 262 

standardization of mea- 
Surements, 209; Of pat- 
terns, 1212 or prices, 123 

standards for textiles and 
clothing, 269 

Sta-Shape, 390 

static electricity, 261 

static-free protective gar- 
ments, 6 

status, clothing as expres- 
sion of, 9-10, 32, 142-143 

status symbols, 45-47 

staystitching, 446 

steam power, 105 

steam-dry iron, 282, 387 

stereotypes, 181 

stiff textures, 240 

stitch guide, 383 

stocking frame, 259 

stockings, 49, 259; how to 
put on, 275. See also 
hosiery. 


stola, Roman, 30 

Sromachic ire ims 

storage of clothes, dry- 
cleaner, 280; home, 280 

store charge account, 349- 
350) 

straightening fabric, 406 

strapless bras, 298 

Stratissaleevaelo2 

straw hats, 319 

straw shoes, 296 

street clothes, 315, 318 

street shoes, 296 

stretely fabrics, 113,258; 
how to sew, 393-394 

stretch hosiery, 297 

stretch yarn, 256-258 

siimipes,; 230, 2915 392 

stroller (coat), 323 

Siruietunalalines 229 

Strutt, Jedediah, 105 

Stuart restoration, 56 

student spending plan, 346 

subteen sizes, 294 

suburban shopping center, 
125-126 

suede, 241, 276 

suede shoes, 296 

suffrage and suffragettes, 
97-98, 148 

suitcase, packing, 284-285 

suits, linings for, 391 

suits, men’s, 303-304 

Sumerians, 24, 26 

sumptuary laws, 15-17, 51, 
163, 246, 264 

sundresses, 148 

sunglasses, 198 

suntanning, 197 

superego, 171 

superiority as motivation 
for clothing behavior, 10 

surcoat, 48 

sweaters, 229, 326; how to 
buy, 294-295; men’s, 306 

swimming, clothes for, 326 

Swiss guards (Vatican), 
52-53 

swivel weave, 260 


symbolism, color, 48-49, 
166-167, 209-210;  gar- 
ment, 33, 48-49 

symmetrical balance, 234 

synthetic fibers. See man- 
made fibers. 


taffeta, 41, 240, 257, 389, 
390, 393 

tailored styles, fabrics for, 
387 

tailor’s hems, 398, 434 

tailor’s square, 382 

tailor’s tacks, 446 

Tallien, [Jeanne Marie], 66 

tanning, 20-22 

tapa cloth, 22 

tape, binding, 446 

tape, measuring, 382 

tapestry, weaving, 55 

tarcam.1 173 | 

taste, 76 

Tastemakers, The, 153 

tattooing, 13 

tea ceremony, Japanese, 36 

tea stains, removing, 278 

teaching, clothing careers 
if, 395, 201-309 

technology, influence on 
fashions, 143-157 

teen sizes, 294, 306-307 

teenage charge accounts, 
349-350 

teeth, destruction of, 14 

television, 152, 364; and 
eyesight, 197 

temperature, water, and 
laundry, 281 

Ten Best-Dressed Women 
LS tie Lal 

tennis, clothes for, 326 

terms, fabric and garment, 
41-42 

terraced seams, 443 

terry cloth, 247 
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tertiary colors, 211 

textile design, careers in, 
367, 369-370 

hextilem liber anOGintcts 
Identification Act, 254, 
268 

Textile Handbook, 270 

textile industry, early, 55, 
58, 64; in U.S., 105-107, 
112-115 

textile labeling, 267-268 

textile legislation, 246, 266- 
268 

textile research, careers in, 
368-369 

textile standards, 268-270 

Textile Workers Union of 
America, 111 

textiles, 65, 66, 105, 246 

texture and color, 214; and 
design, 240-242 

textured yarn, 255-256 

theoretical personality 
type, 185 

theories, fashion, 78-79 

Theory of the Leisure 
Class, 142 

thermoplastic fabrics, 393, 
398 

thiamine, 195 

Thimmonier, Barthélemy, 
65, 107, 108 

thread, 394; breaking, 381 

thread guide, 383 

“tin lizzie” costume, 146 

tint (color), 211 

tints, hair, 200 

toddlers, clothes for, 307, 
Bol 

toga, Roman, 30, 31, 32 

toiles, 39, 63 

Tokugawa period, 36 

topcoat, 334 

Topel (rayon), 250 

topstitched seams, 442 

totem, 10-11 

tracing paper, 382 

tracing wheel, 382 

trading-up, 130 
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tradition, influence of, on 
clothing, 163-167 

train, on dresses, 57 

transition (design), 237 

transitional lines, 230 

trapeze shape, 227 

travel, clothes for, 330; 
packing for, 283-284 

travel iron, 283, 284 

triacetate, 251, 252 

triad color harmony, 212 

Trigere, Pauline, 102 

trimmings, dress, 232; em- 
broidered, 264; on new 
garments, 274, 293 

tropical worsteds, 303 

trousers, 19, 34, 45, 64; for 
formal wear, 323; press- 
ing, 282; purchasing, 303- 
304 

trunk hose, 49-51, 53 

T-shaped garment, 32 

T-shirt, 314 

Tuareg tribe, 4 

tubular silhouette, 64, 82, 
86, 140 

tuck markings, 402 

tullenose2a0 

tunic, 19-20, 31, 39, 45, 49 

tunica, Roman, 32 

turban, 39, 51 

tussah, 248 

1A D.Co16 LOCA) 

tweed, 241, 247, 303 

tweezers, 382 

twill, 247 

twill weave, 259-260 

typewriter, 114 

Tyrolean fashions, 99, 116 


Ubangi people, 14 
unbalanced plaids, 392 
underlining, 391 
underwear, men’s, 306 
uneven balance, 234 
uneven basting, 422 


uniforms, 8, 104, 108-110, 
150-151, 170 

unit method of clothing 
construction, 409-412 

United Scenic Artists of 
America, 367 

United States Department 
of Agriculture, 347; Ex- 
tension Service, 269, 359 

United States Department 
of Health, Education 
and Welfare, 269 

United States Department 
of Labor, 313 

unity (design), 239-240 

upland cotton, 247 

upright loom, 24 

utility clothes, 315 

utility sheer hosiery, 296 


value (color), 211 

values, 160-163 

vamp, 295 

Van Gogh, [Vincent], 97, 
116 

variety store, 125, 130 

Veblen, Thorstein, 142 

Vedic period, 38-39 

vegetables as color terms, 
210 

veil, 47; bridal, 48 

velour, 264 

velvet, 240, 241, 260 

velvet hat, 319 

velveteen, 241, 260 

Venus de Milo, 227-228 

Verel (modacrylic), 251 

vertical lines, 230 

vest, 56, 63, 66, 139, 323 

vestments, 32, 44, 139, 210 

Victoria, queen of 
England, 97, 139 

Victorian period, 73, 79, 
154 

vicuna, 247 

vinyl, 398 


Vionnet, Madame 
Madeleine, 99 

virgin wool, 247 

viscose process, 245, 252 

vitamins, 197, 198 

vivid blond, colors for, 218 

vivid brunet, colors for, 
219 

V-neckline, 229; facing, 431 

voice, and personality, 183 

voile, 42, 240, 247, 315 

Vycron (polyester), 251 

Vyrene (spandex), 251 


waist, exercises for, 194; 
measurement of, 401; 
small, 140 

waistcoat, 03-04, 139, 323 

waistline, 78, 82 

Walker, Dr. Mary, 141, 151 

walking sheer hosiery, 
296,297 

war, influence of, on cloth- 
ing, 36, 48, 64, 98-102, 
109, 110, 141-142, 145-146, 
150-151, 154-155 

wardrobe, checklist for, 
535 colorrand, 219-222; 
planning, 312, 337 

warm colors, 185, 210) 215, 
DiSe 219 

warp printing, 263 

Warp. vyatn,e24,, 296, 259, 
260, 263 

wash-and-wear finish, 261, 
282 

wash-and-wear shirts, 304 

water conditioner, 278 

water frame, 105 

water-repellent fabric, 301- 
302 

water-resistant finish, 262 

water softener, 199 

water spotting, 277 

water temperature in 
laundry, 281 


Watteau, Antoine, 60, 155 

Watteau gown, 60, 155 

wax Chalk, 382 

wearing season, 86, 118 

weather, clothes and, 3-5 

weaves, kinds of, 259-260 

weaving, 20, 22, 24, 246, 
259-260 

weaving, pattern, 66, 105 

wedding clothes, 327, 330 

wedding gown, 166, 330. 
See also bridal customs. 

wedding ring, 48 

weight allowance, for air 
travel, 284 

weight control, 190-195 

weighted silk, 267 

welt marks in hosiery, 297 

welt pocket, 441 

Western dress, 79-82 

whalebone, 60 

whipstitching, 274 

white, symbolism of, 48-49, 
166, 210 

“white tie’ costume, 323 

Whitney, Eli, 105, 107 

wigs, 27, 64, 139 

wild silk, 248 

wimple, 48 

women’s clothes, buying, 
293-303; factory - made, 
110, 145, 147 

women’s emancipation, 
147-148 

women’s rights movement, 
140-142 

women’s sizes, 293, 294 

wool, 920, °54.765.724159250; 
characteristics of, 247- 
248 

wool legislation, 267 

Wool Products Labeling 
Act, 267 

wool presentizing, 262 

wool sweaters, 294 

work pants, 152 

working woman’s ward- 
robe, 337 


World War I, 98, 145-146, 
ISS 

World War II, 36, 99-102, 
150-151, 157, 267 

worsted yarn, 247 

Worth, Charles F., 96-97 

Wragge, Sydney, 102 

wrinkle-resistant fabrics, 
248-249 

wrinkle-resistant finish, 
261 

wrist-length gloves, 301, 
B22) 

writing, fashion careers in, 
133,203, 370 


Yahgan tribes, 15 

yang symbol, illustrated, 
33 

yang-yin concept, 33, 160, 
TSO 8a 21550250 

yard, measurement of, 269 

yardstick, 382 

yarn, construction of, 255- 
258: definition of, 246; 
kinds of, 246-249 

yarn dyeing, 262 

yin symbol, illustrated, 33 

Y-line, 100 

Young, Agnes Brooks, 79, 
82 

youth-oriented society, 86- 
87 


Zantrel (rayon), 250 

Zefkrome (acrylic), 251 

Zefran (acrylic), 251 

Zen Buddhism, 36 

zigzag feature (sewing 
machine), 381, 392 

zippers, 113, 148, 447-448; 
on new garments, 274, 
291 
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Daily caloric needs 193 
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CHAPTERS 13. 
Point system for judging emphasis 239 
Uses of art in clothing selection 242 


CHAPTER 14 

Natural and man-made fibers 250-251 

Fur selection chart 265-266 

Code identification for textiles under ASL-22 269 


CHAPTER 16 

Figure types, sizes, and proportions 294 
Men’s suit models 303 

Men’s pajama sizes 306 

Sizes of infants’ garments 308 

Sizes of children’s garments 310 


CHAPTER hz 

Infant’s layette 331 

Preschool child’s wardrobe—boys and girls 333 
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Your wardrobe checklist 335 

Basic wardrobe for a college man 336 

Basic wardrobe for a college woman 336 
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